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A Servant of the Public 


CHAPTER I 

MUDDOCK AND MEAD 

T iHE social birth of a family, united by a chain of 
• parallel events with the commercial development 
of a business, is a spectacle strange to no country but 
most common among the nation of shopkeepers; it 
presents, however, interesting points anti is likely to 
produce a group of persons rather diverse in character. 
Some of tlie family breathe the new air readily enough; 
with some the straw of the omnibus (there was straw 
in omnibuses during the formative period) follows on 
silken skirts into the landau. It takes, they say, three 
generations to make a gentleman; the schools ticl^t 
thent — National or Board, Cc^nmercial or Grammar, 
Eton or Harrow. Three generations, not perhaps of 
huyian«flesh, but of mercantile growth, it takes to make 
a gre^it Concern. The humble parent-tree in the Com¬ 
mercial Road puts forth branches in Brixton, Camber¬ 
well, Sftokc Newington, wherever buyers are many*and 
“ turnover ” quick: here is^the second period^ when the 
business is already large and lucrative, but not yet im- 
posungj Then a new ambition stirs and works in the 
creOT%r’s mind; there is still a world to conquer. 
Aj?p earance is acfded to reality, shefw to substance. 
A Splendid block rises somewhere within the kin of 
fashion; it is red, with white facings, a tower or two, 
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perhaps a clock. First and last, a good deal is said 
about ft in talk and in print. Possibly a luncheon is 
given. ftv\w there are points of policy to be prac¬ 
tised, not directly productive of hard money,* but pow¬ 
erful in the long run. For example, the young ladies 
and gentlemen who serve the counters should be well 
treated, and carefully looked after in regard to their 
morals. And if this be done, there is no reason against 
having the fact stated with the utmost available f ublic- 
ity. For this service, sections of an all-embracing Press 
are ready and willing. In the eye of the polite world 
this big block is now the business: the branches are 
still profitable, but the ledgers alone sing their virtues; 
men cease to judge the position or the purse of the 
family by their humble fronts. For the family too 
has been on the move; it has passed, in orderly pro¬ 
gression, in an ascent of gentility, from Putney to 
Maida Vale, from Maida Vale to Paddington, from 
Paddington to Kensington Palace Gardens. At each 
stopping-place it may acquire members, at some it will 
lose them; the graves where those lie who have dropped 
from the ranks are themselves milestones on the march. 
The survivors have each some scent, some trace, of their 
place of origin. To the architect of fortune the Com¬ 
mercial Road is native and familiar; he lost his first 
love there and buried her down East. His second wife 
dates from the latter end of the Maida Vale time and is 
in all essentials of the Middle, or Paddington, Period. 
The children recollect Paddington as childhood’s home, 
have extorted information about Maida Vale, talk of 
Putney with a laugh, and seem almost of true Kens* »gton 
Palace Gardens' blood. Yet even in them there is £n 
elembnt which they are hardly conscious of, an element 
not to be refined away till the third generation of human 
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flesh has run. # Then comes the perfect product; a 
baronetcy iS*often supposed to mark, but sometirhes may 
be considered to precede, its appearance. I/icleed — for 
it is Jirrtt to descend to the particular—Sir James 
Muddock was hardly the perfect product; nay, he still 
strov^«valiantly to plume himself on not being such. But 
with a wife and children it is hard to go on exulting in a 
lowly $rigin. It is also rather selfish, and was certainly 
so in* Sir James’ case, since Lady Muddock was very 
sensitive on the subject. It would seem that being of.the 
Middle Period is apt to produce a sensitiveness of this 
sort;*the pride of achievement is not there, the pride of 
position is still new and uneasy. 

Somewhat in this vein, but with a more malicious 
and humorous turn of speech, Ashley Me5d ran through 
the history of the firm of Muddock and Mead for Lady 
Kilnorton’s pleasure and information. She was inter¬ 
ested in them as phenomena and as neighbours; they 
wqje hardly more than across the road from her house 
in Queen’s Gate. Ashley spoke with full knowledge; 
both business and family were familiar to him; he hipi- 
self 'represented an episode in tjie career of the concern 
which survived only in its name. He used to say that 
lie;had just missed being a fit figure for romance; his 
father h^d not been a scatter-brained genius bought 
out, of a splendid certainty of wealth for fifty pounds, 
but £ lazy man who very contentedly and with^open 
eyes accepted fifteen thousand pounds and leisure in 
preference to h?ird work and an off-chance of riches. 
TIms ejder Mead had come into the business with three 
thAj^nd pounds wTien capital was wanted for the Stoke 
Tjcwington braneft, and had gone out when ambition 
bd^an to whisper the name of Buckingham Palace *Road. 
He had not felt aggrieved at losing opulence, but had 
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lived on his spoil — after all, a good return for his in¬ 
vestment — and died with it in cheerfulness. But then 

K i 

he had notv been born a trader. He came of th£ pro¬ 
fessions ; money-making was not in hi^ blood nor bone 
of his bone, as it must be in the frame of one who is to 
grow gradually by his own labour to the statift of a 
millionaire. The instinct of gain was not in his son 
cither; Ashley laughed with unreserved gc\od-ruature 
as he said: 

“ If my father hadn’t gone out, I should have had 
half the business, I suppose, instead of starving along 
on four hundred a year.” *' 

“You’ve your profession,” observed Lady Kilnorton, 
hardly seriously. “ The Bar, you know.” 

“ My profession? ” he laughed, as he leant against the 
mantel-piece and looked down at her. “I’m one of 
five thousand names on five hundred doors, if that’s a 
profession! ” 

“You might make it one,” she suggested, but not-as 
though the subject interested her or were likely to 'in¬ 
terest him. The little rebuke had all the perfunctori¬ 
ness of duty and convention. 

“ The funny thing is,” he went on, “ that old Sir 
James would like to get me back now; he’s‘"always 
hinting about it. Shall I go and sell the ribbons?” 

“ Why can’t Mr. Robert sell the ribbons ? ” 

“ Well, in the family we don’t think Bob very bright, 
you see.” f 

“Oh! Alice is bright, though; at least she/s very 
clear-headed.” , *■ 

“More brains ^han any of them. f And what dll' you 
think of My lady? ” r 

“Of My lady?” Irene Kilnorton laughed a little, 
raised her brows a little, anti paused before she said: 
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“Well, her hair*s too fluffy, isn’t it? They don’t beat 
her, do they} She looks rather like it.” , 

“ nS, they don’t beat her; but she’s not quite sure 
that she's got tfie grand manner.” 

u Isn’t she?” said Lady Kilnorton, laughing again. 

“ AdH then Sir James insists on referring to Putney, 
especially by way of acknowledging the goodness of 
God ifi family prayers. The servants are there, of 
coursf, and — you understand? ” 

“ Perfectly, Mr. Mead. In such a case I shouldn’t 
like it myself.” 

“L$dy Muddock has no objection to being thankful 
privately, but she doesn’t like it talked about.” 

“You go there a great deal?” she .asked, with a 
glance at him. 

“Yes, a,good deal.” 

“ And the girl — Alice — is very fond of you? ” 

“ Not the least, I believe.” 

‘WOh, you ’re bound to say that! Would she go with 
— with selling the ribbons?” But she went on without 
waiting for an answer, perhaps because she had risked a 
snub. “ I was received with immense empressement 
“ You 're a bit of a swell, aren’t you ? ” 

poverty-stricken Irish widow! No, but I took 
some swells with me.” 

“ Lord Bowdon, for instance ? ” 

“ Yes, Lord Bowdon. And a greater swell still — 
Miss Ora Pinsent.” , fl 

A p^use followed. Ashley looked over his hostess’ 
head out of the window. Then Lady Kilnorton added, 
“ Lorn Bowdon throve Miss Pinsen£ to her house 
afterwards.” ? 

Another pause followed ; each was wondering what the 
other’s point of view might*be. 
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“ Fancy Ora Pinsent at the Muddocks’! ” reflected 
Ashley* presently. “ She went to please ybu?” 

“ How do I know why she went? I don’t suppose 
she knew herself.” 

“ You ’re great friends, though? ” 

“ I admire and despise, love and most bitterty hate, 
Ora Pinsent,” said Lady Kilnorton. 

“All at once?” asked Ashley with a smile, «an$ brows 
raised in protest. 

“Yes, all at once, and successively, and alternately, 
and in all sorts of various combinations.” 

“And Lord Bowdon drove her home?” Hi*> tone 
begged for a comment from his companion. 

“ I told you so,” she answered with a touch of irrita¬ 
tion, which was as significant as any comment. 

The servant came in, bringing tea; they were silent 
while the preparations were made. Ashley, however, 
covertly regarded his friend’s trim figure and pretty, 
small features. He often felt rather surprised thafc he 
had no inclination to fall in love with, or even to make 
l<*ve to, Irene Kilnorton. Many men had such an in¬ 
clination, he knew; among them he ranked this same 
Lord Bowdon who had driven Miss Pinsent to her house. 
Lady Kilnorton was young, she was pretty, she^ad, if 
not wit, at least the readiness of reply which is the com¬ 
mon substitute provided by the habit of conversing with 
wideawake people. It was, though, very pleasant to 
have so eftarming a friend jnd to be in no danger of 
transforming her into the doubtful anc? dangerops char¬ 
acter of a woman he loved; so he,told himself*h^ing 
no disposition t<^ love her. r *&. 

“ She’s got a husband, hasn’t she?” he asked, as ^he 
door closed behind the footman. 

“ Ora? Oh, yes, somewhere. He's a scamp, I think. 
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He’s called — *bh, I forget! But his name doesn’t 
[natter.” *» 

“ TlCey've always got a husband, he’s always 7 a scamp, 
ind his name never matters,” remarked Ashley between 
nouthluls of toast. 

“Pfenning! That’sit! Fenning.” 

“Just as you like, Lady Kilnorton. It’s the fact, 
lot what you call it, that’s the thing, you know.” 

As<*fte spoke the door was opened again and Lord 
Bowdon was announced. He came in almost eagerly, 
ike a man who has something to say, shook hands 
lastily, and, the instant that he dropped into a chair, 
[Declaimed, “ What a glorious creature ! ” 

“ I knew exactly what you were going to say be- 
ore you opened your lips,” remarked L£dy Kilnorton. 
‘ You haven’t been long, though.” There was a touch 
if malice In her tone. 

“ It wasn’t left to me to fix the length of the inter¬ 
dew. And she said she liked driving fast. Well, Ash- 
ey, my boy, how are you?” 

“ I’m all right, Lord Bowdon.” 

“ P’ve got a job for you. I ’il write to you about it 
iresently. It’s a Commission they’ve put me on, and 
’ thought you might like to be secretary.” 

“ yfnytfeing with a stipend,” agreed Ashley cheer- 
ully. 

“ Wflat a lot men think of money! ” said Lady 
kilnorton. . " 


“ I don't think I ever met a more fascinating creature,” 
Lottl ijowdon mused. 

“^^'s awfully gooci of you,” continued Ashley. “ I'm 
jncommonly hard-up just now.” 
r*Do you know her?” asked Bowdon. 


“ Met her once or twice, 17 Ashley answered very cane- 
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lessly. Bowdon seemed to fall into a reverie, as he gently 
stirred ♦his tea round and round. Lady Kilnorton leant 
back and*lc>oked at the mantel-piece. But presently he 
glanced at her, smiled pleasantly, and began to discuss 
the Muddocks. Ashley left them thus engaged when 
he took his leave ten minutes later. * « 

Lord Bowdon had lived a full and active life which 
now stretched over forty-three years. In spite of much 
sport and amusement he had found time*fof % some 
soldiering, for the duties of his station, and for proving 
himself an unexpectedly useful and sensible Member of 
Parliament. But he had not found time to be married; 
that event he used to think of in his earlier days as 
somehow connected with his father’s death; when he 
became Earl &{ Daresbury, he would marry. However, 
about a year back, he had made Lady Kilnorton’s ac¬ 
quaintance, had liked her, and had begun to draw lazy 
and leisurely plans about her. He had not fallen in love 
with her, any more than Ashley Mead had, but hejiad 
drifted into a considerable affection for her. His father 
had lived to be old; he himself had already grown more 
middle-aged than was tjcsirable in a bridegroom. 'Dur¬ 
ing the last few weeks he had considered the project' 
seriously; and that he had assumed this attitudeof mind 
could hardly have escaped the lady’s notice, pfe liad 
detected, with some pleasure, her hidden consciousness 
of hL purpose and commended her for a gracefully easy 
treatment *of the position. ^She did not make at him, 
nor yet run away from him, she neither hurried nor 
repulsed him. Thus by degrees the thing had ’j^eepme^ 
very pleasant and satisfactory in imagination, was 
not quite what ii} by-gone years he Had meant by being 
in love — he thanked heaven for that, after reflection - 
but it was pleasant and satisfactory. “ Let it go on to 
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the end,” he woutd have said, with a contentment hardly 
conscious of«tn element of resignation. * 

To-#ay there was a check, a set-back in his*thoughts, 
and he was uncomfortable lest it might shew in his 
manner. He talked too long about the Muddocks, then 
1 too l£ng about Ashley Mead, then about something 
quite uninteresting. There was an unexplained check; 
it vexed and puzzled him. Lady Kilnorton, with her 
usual directness, told him what it was before they parted. 

“You've been thinking about Ora Pinsent all the 
time," she said. “ It would have been better to have 
the courage of your ingratitude and go on talking about 
her.” *The gay, good-humoured words were accompanied 
by a rather nervous little smile. 

“Who is she?” asked Bowdon bluntly 1 and with un¬ 
disguised curiosity. 

“ She’s Mrs. Jack Fenning. I don’t know and I don't 
care who Jack Fenning is, only — ” 

“jOnly what? ” 

“Only he’s not dead. I know you think that's the 
one thing he ought to be.” 

“ T’m not sure about that,” Ije answered, looking in 
her face. The face had suddenly become charming to 
him in its now apparent mixture of annoyance and merri¬ 
ment.* “ Well, I must be going,” he added with a sigh. 
Then he laughed; Lady Kilnorton, after an instant’s 
hesitatfon, joined in his laugh. 

“She liked me to drive a=j fast as I could, add straight 
home! ” said he. • “ Good-bye, Lady Kilnorton.” 

“Tiogd-bye. I wonder you aren’t a little more 
sensr^e at your a^e.” 

“ She carries you off your feet, somehow,” he mur- 
'JflfiTed apologetically, as he made for the door.* He 
was feeling both rude ancf foolish, confessing thereby 
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the special relation towards his hostess which he had 
come fca occupy. 

Left alone, Irene Kilnorton sat down and attempted 
a dispassionate appraisement of herseK She was twenty- 
nine, a widow of four years’ standing. The worldf, which 
had seemed ended when her young husband dieJ, had 
revived for her; such is the world’s persistent way. She 
was pretty, not beautiful, bright, not brilliant, pleasant, 
but hardly fascinating. She was pleased with^he im¬ 
partiality which conducted her so far. But at this point 
the judgment of herself began to drift into a judgment 
of Ora Pinscnt, who seemed to be all that she herself 
had just missed being; in assessing Ora the negatives 
fell out and the limitations had to be discarded. Yet 
her mood was not one of envy for Ora Pinsent. She 
would not be Ora Pinsent. Among those various feelings 
which she had for Ora, there was one which she had 
described by saying “ I despise her.” The mood, in 
truth, hung doubtful between pity and contempt; but 
it was enough to save her from wishing to be Ora Pin¬ 
sent. She would sooner put up with the negatives and 
the limitations. But she might wish, and did wislf, that 
other people could take her own discerning view of her 
friend. She did not call herself a jealous wonfan ; # but 
after all Lord Bowdon had become in a rather special 
sense her property; now he was, as he put it graphically 
enough, carried off his feet. That condition wdtild not 
last; he v«.ould find his feef and his feet would find the 
ground again soon. Meanwhile, however, she could 
hardly be expected exactly to like it. Men cjjd s uch 
strange things — or so she had teen told — j^st in 
those brief spaces of time when th£ feet were off the 
grouvid; perhaps women too did things rather strangt?^ 
a similar case. 
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“ Anti poor Owi’s feet,” she s§?d to’ft&rsSlt} 
really on the 4 ground.” ,t/% - L K ‘iv^r v-wt ft*:*?-*, U;„, 

She|!was vaguely conscious that heTr trht>»gjetl?§$iaifa- 
tion and contempt reflected tali*? r|tthgf|^f^|fi^|^^CQ J; 
fashiorf the habitual attitude .e^f gO£^|^rLse towards 
t geniu<. i Not being in love with commonplace good- 
sense as an intellectual ideal, she grew impatient with 
her thoughts, flung the window open, and sought dis- 
tractioj* iit the sight of the people who passed up and 
down the hill through the cool kindliness of the June 
evening. The wayfarers caught her idle interest, and 
she had almost lost herself in wondering whether the 
boy Afld girl at the corner would kiss before they parted 
when she was recalled to her own sphere by seeing two 
people whom she knew breasting the slope on bicycles. 

A dark young man inclining to stoutness, very elabo¬ 
rately arrayed for the exercise on which he was engaged, 
rode side by side with a dark young woman inclining to 
leanness, plainly clad, with a face that a man might learn 
to tfiink attractive by much looking, but would not give 
a second thought to in a London drawing-room. “ The 
young Muddocks,” said Irene, drawing back and peering 
at them from behind her curtains. “ Recovering them¬ 
selves after the party, I suppose.” 

9fae*watched them till they were out of sight; why, she 
did not ask herself. Of course there was the interest of 


wealth^perhaps a vulgar, but seemingly an unavoickvbie, 
sensation which pounds much multiplied enablortheir pos¬ 
sessors to create. • There w£s more; the Muddocks had 
come scfmehow into her orbit. They were in the orbit 
of Ar friend Ashley*Mead; the girl might become the 
most nnportant satellite there. Irene's own act had 


>storr 


jpiifcaps brought them into Ora Pinsent’s orbit — where 
torms were apt to rage. • Curiosity mingled with an 
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absurd sense of responsibility in her. , “ It’s such a risk 
introducing Ora to anybody,” she murmured, and with 
this her thoughts flew back to Bowdon and tfye con¬ 
dition of men who are carried off their feet. c 
“ It’s simply that I’m jealous,” she declared petulantly, 
as she shut the window. But she was not yet to escape ' 
from Ora Pinsent. There on the mantel-piece was a full- 
length photograph, representing Ora in her latest part 
and signed with her autograph, a big O followed by a f 
short sprawl of letters, and a big P followed by a longer 
sprawl. Though not a professed believer in the revela¬ 
tion of character by handwriting, Irene found something 
significant in this signature, in the impulse which sfcemed 
to die away to a fatigued perfunctory ending, in the bold 
beginning that lagged on to a conclusion already weari¬ 
some. Her eyes rose to the face of the portrait. It 
shewed a woman in a mood of audacity, still*merry and 
triumphant, but distantly apprehensive of some new 
and yet unrealised danger. Exultation, barely yet most 
surely touched with fear, filled the eyes and shaped* the 
smile. It seemed to Irene Kilnorton that, if Ora knew 
Irersclf and her own temper, such reasonably might be 
her disposition towards the world and her own life as 
well as her pose in the play to which she now drew 
all the town; for her power of enjoying greatly,irt all 
likelihood carried with it its old companion, the power < 
greatly to suffer. Yet to Irene a sort of triviality af¬ 
fected both capacities, as though neither could be exactly 
taken seriously, as though the enjoyment would always 
be childish, the suffering none too genuine.* Good- 
sense judged genius again; and *again the pbs^tssor 
of good-sense turned impatiently-away, not knowing 
whether her contempt should be for hersclf^or for L .fc^r 
friend. ^ 
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Theif she began to laugh, suddenly but heartily, at 
the recollection of Lady Muddock. When Qra had 
passedjon after the introduction, and Irene wa^lingering 
in talk with her hostess, Lady Muddock had raised her 
timid {bale-blue eyes, nervously fingered that growth 
, of hair. which was too fluffy for her years, and asked 
whether Miss Pinsent were “ nice.” This adjective, 
maid-of-all-work on women’s lips, had come with such 
ludicrous hiadcquacy and pitiful inappropriateness that 
even at the moment Irene had smiled. Now she 
laughed. Yet she was aware that Lady Muddock had 
no more than this one epithet with which to achieve a 
classifrtation of humanity. You were nice or you were 
not nice; it was simple dichotomy; there was the be¬ 
ginning, there the end of the matter. S<a viewed, the 
question lost its artlessness and became a singularly 
difficult artd searching interrogation. For if the little 
adjective were given its rich fulness of meaning, its 
widely representative character (it had to sum up half a 
woiTd!), if it were asked whether, on the whole, Ora 
Pinsent were likely to be a good clement in the world, 
or (i£ it might be so put) a profitable speculation on 
the part of Nature, Irene Kilnorton would have been 
quite al* a loss to answer. In fact — she asked, with a 
laugh•stiH but now a puzzled laugh — was she nice or 
wasn’t she? The mixture of feelings which she had 
described to Ashley Mead forbade any clear anc^defi- 
nite response on her own behalf. On Lady IVfruddock’s, 
however, she owned that flie verdict must be in the 
negative. By the Muddock standards, nice Ora was 
not. 

Ana wnai was tlfis absent Jack Penning like? There 
^&ied no materials for a judgment, except that he 
•mad married Ora Pinsent and was no longer with Ora 
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Pinsent. Here was a combination of facts about him 
remarkable enough to invest him with a certain interest. 
The rest was blank ignorance. 7 

" And,” said Irene with another slight laugh, 11 1 
suppose I *m the only person who ever took the trouble 
to think about him. I *m sure Ora never does! ” r 



CHAPTER II 


FIRST IMPRESSIONS 

U> 

I T was an indication of the changed character of 
the business that the big block in Buckingham 
Palaccj Road closed early on Saturdays, surrendering 
the hours in which the branches continued to do their 
most roaring trade. The day after the party was a 
Saturday; Sir James and his son were mailing their way 
back throygh the Park, timed to arrive at home for a 
two o’clock luncheon. The custom was that Lady 
Muddock and Alice should meet them at or about 
the^ntrancc of Kensington Gardens, and the four walk 
together to the house. There existed in the family 
close union, modified by special adorations. Sir Jam^s 
walked with his daughter, BoU with his stepmother; 
this order never varied, being the natural outcome of 
th^ qjcf man’s clinging to Alice, and of Lady Mud- 
dock’s p^rthetic fidelity to Bob. She had no child of 
her own; she looked up to Alice, but was conscious of 
an almost cruel clear-sightedness in her which^made 
demonstrations of affection seem like the # proffcr of 
excuse^. There are people so sensible that one ca¬ 
resses dthem with gn apology. Bob, on the other 
hana;%was easy to please; you had Xp look after his 
tastes, admire his wardrobe, and not bother about the 
business out of hours; he asked no more, his*step¬ 
mother did no less. Thus* while they crossed the Gar- 
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dens L#dy Muddock talked of yesterday's party, while 
Sir Jamas consulted his daughter as to the affairs of 
the firm. Alice detected here and there in wnat he 
said an undercurrent of discontent with Bob, bn the 
score of a lack not of diligence but of power, yot of ( 
the willingness to buckle to, but of that instinct for 
the true game — the right move, the best purchase, the 
moment to stand for your price, the moment te throw 
all on the market — whence spring riches. Sir James 
expressed his meaning clumsily, but he ended clearly 
enough by wishing that there were another head in the 
business; for he grew old, and, although he wa*j now 
relieved from Parliament, found the work heavy on him. 
Nothing of ajl this was new to the listener; the tale was 
an old one and led always to the same climax, the de¬ 
sire to get Ashley Mead back into the business. If 
Alice objected that he was ignorant and untrained in 
commercial pursuits, Sir James pushed the difficulty 
aside. "He’s got the stuff in him," he would pefsist, 
and then look at his daughter in a questioning way. 
With this look also she was familiar; the question which 
the glance put was whether she would be willing to do 
what Lady Kilnorton called " going with scljing the 
ribbons." « 4 

Such was the suggestion; Alice’s mood (she treated 
herself with the candour which she bestowed on«others) 
towards il^ was that she would be willing to go — to go 
to Ashley Mead, but not go with selling the ribbons. 
The point was not one of pride; it was partly that she 
seemed to herself to be weary of the ribbdns/ not 
ashamed (she wks free from that little weakness/"which 
beset Bob and made him sensitive to jokes about A te. 
waistcoats being acquired at .cost price), but secretly ana 
rather urgently desirous of a new setting and back- 
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ground for her life, and of an escape from surroundings 

* growi* too habitual But it was more perhaps that she 
did n&t wish Ashley to sell ribbons or to make money. 
She whs touchccfwith a culture of which Sir James did 

9 not (iream; the culture was in danger of producing fas¬ 
tidiousness. Ashley was precious in her life because he 
did not sell ribbons, because he thought nothing or too 

* little <jf money, because he was poor. The children of 
the amassers ? r e often squanderers. Alice was no 
squanderer, but she felt that enough money had been 
made^ enough ribbons sold. With a new aim and a new 
outloak life would turn sweet again. And she hated 
the thought that to Ashley she meant ribbons. She did 
not fear that he would make love to her yiercly for her 
money’s sake; but the money would chink in her pocket 
and the ribbons festoon about her gown; if she went to 
him, she would like to leave all that behind and start a 
new existence. Yet the instinct in her made the busi- 
neS sacred; a reverence of habit hung about it, caus¬ 
ing these dreams to seem unholy rebels which must not 
shew their heads, and certainly could not be mentioned 
in answer to her father’s look? Moreover she wished 
Ashley to shew himself a man who, if he took to ribbon- 
seflir^, would sell ribbons well; the qualities remained 
great in fier eyes though the pursuit had lost its charms. 

At^unch they talked of their guests. Lady Kilnorton 
had pleased them all; Lord Bowdon’s presence was flat¬ 
tering to Lady ^Vluddock Tind seemed very friendly to 
her hiflsband. Minna Soamcs, who had come to sing to 
the*pa?ty, was declared charming: hard if she had not 
been^ince she spent her life trying after that verdict! 

„.L*ady Muddock added that she was very nice, and sang 

f ^only at concerts because ctf the atmosphere of the stage 
Ora Pinsent exceed more discussion and difference of 
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opinion, but here also there was a solid foundation of 
agreement. They had all felt the gulf bbtweerj them ( 
and her; she might not be bad — Bob pretended that 
he would have heard all about any scandal had there been 
one — but she was hopelessly alien from them. ^They f 
were not sorry that Lady Kilnorton had brought her, r 
for she had added to the dclat , but they could not feel 
sure (nor perhaps eager to be sure) that they hfid secured , 
a permanent acquaintance, much less a possible 'friend. 
And then she had told her hostess, quite casually, that 
Lord Bowdon (whom she had never met before) was 
going to drive her home. Lord Bowdon was tot an 
old man, Miss Pinsent was quite a young woman; he 
was a lord and she was an actress; of suspected classes, 
both of them? Every tenet and preconception of the 
Middle Period combined to raise grave apprehension in 
Lady Muddock’s mind. Sir James nodded assent over 
his rice pudding. The son and daughter shared the 
feeling, but with self-questioning; was it not narrow, 
asked Alice, was it not unbecoming to a man of the 
wprld, asked Bob. But there it was — in brother and 
sister both. 

“ Ashley knows her, I think," Alice remarked. 

44 That doesn’t prove anything," said Bob ‘v^ith a 
laugh. Lady Muddock looked a little frightened. “ I 
mean, Ashley knows everybody," he added ^rather 
enviot. Jy. 

“Ashle^ can take care ,of himself" the old man 
decided, as he pushed his plate away. 

41 Anyhow I don’t suppose we shall see much <jf hgr,” 
said Alice. Hei; tone had some regret in it; Or^’Pin- 
sent was at least far removed from the making of money 
and tfre selling of ribbons; she was of another world. 

With this the subject passed; nobody made mention 
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of Mr. Jack Fenning because nobody (not even wcll- 
informed Botf) had heard of him, and gloves had*hidden 
the unobtrusive wedding ring on Miss Pinsent^s finger. 
Indeed «at all time* it lay in the shadow of a very fine 
•sapphire; the fanciful might be pardoned for finding an 
•allegor/ here. 

The still recent fatigues of entertaining made Lady 
, Muddock disinclined to drive, and Alice went alone to 
the Pail: in the afternoon. The place was very full, and 
motion slow and interrupted. Getting fast-set in a 
block, she leant back resignedly, wondering why in the 
world fhe had chosen this mode of spending a summer 
afternoon. Suddenly she heard her name called and, 
turning round, found a small and unpretentious victoria 
wedged close to the carriage. A lady saf in the vic¬ 
toria; Aliqp was conscious of little more than a large 
hat, eyes, and a smile; when she thought of the meet¬ 
ing later on, she was surprised to find herself ignorant 
of MiJiat Ora Pinscnt was wearing. But the smile she 
remembered ; it was so cordial and radiant, a smile quite 
without reserve, seeming to express what was, for tho 
instant at least, the whole and unclouded happiness of a 
human being. Thus to smile is in itself a talent. 

Pinscnt! ” she exclaimed in a flutter for which 
she had ndt time to rebuke herself. 

" I ^asn’t quite sure it was you,” Ora explained. 
“ But I thought I’d risk it Isn’t it dull?” Her’elo¬ 
quent hands accused the whole surroundings. 

“ Thi^ block’s so tiresome,” observed Alice; she felt 
the obviousness of tt^ remark. 

" Oi* I don’t mind \wiethcr we move or not. I mean 
driving alone. But perhaps you do it from choice. I 
^5n’t. But he didn’t'eome.” 

^ Alice looked at her and laughed. 
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“ I should have thought he would,” she said. She 
began t<* be amused. •> * 

“ Yes, wouldn’t you ? ” asked Ora. “ But he efidn’t.” 

“ I’m very sorry.” 0 r 

“ Oh, I ’vc stopped wanting him now. It’s* quitc # 
unsafe not to keep appointments with me. Vou miss 
the time when you ’re wanted ! Have you seen Irene 
Kilnorton anywhere?” 

“ Not since yesterday.” 

There was a pause. Some way ahead a carriage 
crawled a few paces on; the pack was going to break 
up. Ora’s victoria got a start first; as it moved she 
turned her head over her shoulder, saying: 

“ I suppose you wouldn’t like to come and sec me 
some day? ” 

Alice said that she would be delighted, but she felt 
that her expression of pleasure in the prospect sounded 
purely conventional. In reality she was amazed, in¬ 
clined to be apprehensively gratified, and ccrftiinly 
interested. 

* “ Then do,” smiled Miss Pinsent as she was .borne 
away. 

“I wonder who didn’t come!” said Alice tq herself, 
smiling; but the next moment criticism revived. How 
curious .she should tell me about it! ” she reflected. 

“ Sl^e doesn’t know me a bit.” Frown and smite stood 
on her base together. 

The way was cleared. ‘Alice accomplished another 
round at a fairly quick trot. Then she saw Miss Pin- 
sent’s victoria again. This tim^ Miss Pinsent*waf not 
alone; the victoria stood by the p^tl* and Lord B#wdon’s 
foobwas on the step. He was tabling to Ora; Ora l a aa t 
back, looking past him with- an expression of utter inaK 
tention. Was he the man who didn’t come? Or was 
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she inattentive because he was not? Alice gavt^up the 

• riddle;* she had a sudden consciousness that generalisa¬ 
tions Which had hitherto seemed tolerably trustworthy 

• might f)rovc mosf fallacious if applied to Ora Pinsent. 

€ 13ut tfeere was a distinct regret in her mind when she 

lost signt of the little victoria with the big man by its 
step. She had her invitation; but in retrospect her 

• invitation seemed woefully vague. 

Ashley dropped in to dinner that evening, pleasant 
and talkative as usual, but rather less alert and a trifle 
absent^ in manner. However he had good news; he 
was tcP be secretary to Lord Bowdon’s Commission; it 
would last a long while, was probably meant to last as 
long as the Government did (the grounds^ for this im¬ 
pression would be tedious to relate, and open to con¬ 
troversy), ^nd would enable him to pay bills. 

“ I suppose,” he said to Alice, “ you don't know 
what it is not to be able to pay a bill?” 

“f hardly ever have one,” she said; “they’re just 
sent in to father.” 

“It must be rather slow never to be hard-up,” hs 
remarked; he hardly meant What he said, and was 
quite unaware how true his remark seemed to Alice 
MiKldftck. “ Then you never write cheques? ” he went 
on. 

“ Few charity I do.” 

“ Good heavens, what a base use of a cheqiwc book! ” 

Lady Muddock happened to hear this observation. 
She had failed to accustom herself to remarks not meant 
for litePal acceptance/ the Middle Period treats lan- 
guage%eriously. 

1 ‘ We all ought t<J give a certain proportion,'^ she 
remarked. “Oughtn’t wc* James?” But Sir James 
had gone to slecj; 
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As Ashley sat and talked lightly about the secretary¬ 
ship, h?s % shifts to live comfortably beyofid his % means,, 
and the welcome help Lord Bowdon had afforded, Alice 
felt a surprise at him growing in heft. Had she been 
placed as he was, she might not have married for money/ 
but she would inevitably have thought of suclf a step,* 
probably have had a severe struggle about it, and cer¬ 
tainly have enjoyed a sense of victory in pitting it on , 
one side. The money-taint had bitten so far iitto her; 
she could disregard wealth but could not forget it. She 
hardly understood Ashley; she felt curious to know 
what he would say if she stood before him and goffered 
herself and her thousands freely, unconditionally, the 
money without the ribbons. Did he know that she 
was ready tft do it ? Did he want her? There was 
an only half-occupicd look in his eyes. ,She never 
expected to see admiration gleam in the eyes of men, 
but she often, indeed generally, excited interest and 
chained attention. To-night there was hardly atten¬ 
tion, certainly not whole-hearted engrossed interest. 
AH at once, for the first time in her simple sincere 
life, there came over her a bitter regret that she was 
not pretty. It was a small thing to be; small in itself, 
very small in the little changes of shape and ^ojpur 
that made it. But how rich in consequences! Yes, 
she meditated, how unfairly rich! 

Prised by thought, she found herself lapsing into 
long silences. She started 'another line of talk, but the 
new topic sprang from the previous meditation., 

“I met Miss Pinsent in the Pa^k to-day," she isaid. 

“ She was looking so beautifuV And what you 
think, she asked me to go and ?ee her! I was very 
flattered.” 

Ashley smiled as he observed: 
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“ She*s asked rfle to go and see her too.” 

“ Shall you^go ? ” asked Alice, with a grave interest. 

She Gras puzzled at the heartiness of his laugh over 
her question. 

“ Great heavens, of course I shall go,” he said, laugh¬ 
ing stfll* 

“ What are you laughing at? ” 

“ Why, my dear Alice, there isn’t a man in London 
who wqpldft’t go.” 

“Oh, I see,” she said in a disappointed, almost irri¬ 
table tone. She had somehow expected a better expla¬ 
nation .than lay in that, something that might apply to 
herself? to a girl. She was even sure that there ought 
to be something more about Miss Pinsent, that it was a 
man’s fault if he saw only what all men must see. Her 
tone did not escape the quick wit of her companion. 

“ You rrfbst see that she’s tremendously interesting? ” 
he said. “ Lady Kilnorton says that Ora Pinsent's the 
most interesting person in the world — except one.” 

“Except who? ” 

“Her husband,” he answered, laughing again. “You 
look •surprised. Oh, yes, he exists. His name’s Fen- 

• m ® 

nmg.” 

“ She*— she’s married ? ” Alice was leaning forward 
no#; 1ier§ was another problem. 

“ Incredible, but true. You may let Bob meet her 
withoilf 1 the least danger of spoiling that grcat^natch 
he's going to make.” ^ 

“ I'd no idea she was married.” 

Ashley was obviously amused at her wonder, per¬ 
haps at the importarifco/she attached to the circumstance 
which %e had broughtfto her knowledge. 

“Lady Kilnorton^ill have it that he must be^ re¬ 
markable man,” he l/ent on. “ But it doesn’t follow in 
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the least, you know, rather the contrary. Som« women 
have unimpeachable taste in everything except marriage; 
or perfi^ps we must all have our share of the ordinary,* 
and they take theirs out in their husbands. Anyhow, 
he*s at the other end of the world sdfnewhcre.” # 

They talked a little while longer about Ora, AJicc in- # 
cidentally mentioning Bowdon’s appearance bylhc step 
of the victoria. Then Ashley said good-night, and 
started to walk home to his rooms in one of tl^ streets* 
which run down from the Strand to the Thames Em¬ 
bankment. Here he dwelt humbly, commanding mod¬ 
est comforts and, if he craned his neck, a sidelong view 
of a bit of the river by Charing Cross bridge. • As he 
walked, he was pleasantly and discursively thoughtful. 
His evening had disposed him to reflexion on the very 
various typtfs of people who inhabited the world and 
flocked, one and all, to London. He knew many sorts; 
yet within the limits of his acquaintance the Muddocks 
were peculiar. And now, right at the other end of the 
scale, came this Miss Pinsent. He thought about^Miss 
Pinsent for a little while, and then drifted idly into a 
trivial classification of women according to their external 
advantages. Perhaps* he had dimly discerned and 
caught something of Alice Muddocks train gf ideas. 
There were those beautiful to all, those pretty to some, 
those plain to most. Miss Pinsent, Lady fcilnorton, 
Alice Muddock, were the instances on which his general¬ 
ities Upended. Superficial as the dividing principle was, 
he gained a hint of what had come hc*me to Alice while 
he talked to her, of the immense difference itenade to 
the persons divided. (Ihat it rfcatle an immense differ¬ 
ence to him was in no way sucl\a discovery asi^ceded 
midqight meditation.) To theraLthe difference would 
surely become more than 3 sourqj; of greater or less 
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homage, .attention, ^pleasure, or excitement. These im¬ 
mediate results must so influence and affect life as to 
rfnake t^e wontan in the end really a different Jpeing, a 
different inner as well as a different outer creature, from 
what sha would ha*c been had she occupied a place in 
fenothy class than her own. It would be curious to take 
twin souls (he allowed himself the hypothesis of souls), 
put them into diverse kinds of bodies, leave them there 
den years, fipm eighteen to twenty-eight, say, then take 
them oiff and record the observed variations. But that 
was hopeless; the experimental method, admirable for 
all sorts of dull subjects, bioke down just where it would 
becomtSof absorbing interest. 

In Pall Mall he met Loid Bowdon coming out of 
the Reform Club. Bowdun’s family had always been 
Whigs; people might argue that historical*partics had 
changed their policies and their principles ; Bowdon was 
not to be caught by any such specious reasoning. The 
Liberals were heirs to the Whigs; he was heir to his 
fathom; his conservative temperament preserved his 
Liberal principles. But he did not seem to be occupied 
by siy:h matters to-night, lie caught Ashley by theb 
arm, turned him round the Athanncum corner, and be¬ 
gan to stroll gently along towards the steps. Ashley 
thaakoa^nm again for procuring him the Secretaryship; 
Bowdon’s Rnly answer was to nod absently. What Alice 
Muddoyjk had told him recuned to Ashley’s mind. 

“ I hear you had an audience in the Park to^l^y,” he 
said, laughing. “.Her Majc^.y distinguished you ? ” 

“ I did a most curious thing,” said Bowdon slowly. “ I 
had «n toppointmenU if drive with her. I didn’t go. 
Half-arbour later \ walked up to the Park and looked 
for her fill I found lv.r. Doesn’t that strike you # as a 
very silly proceedin'!? ” 
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“ Very,” said Ashley with a laugh.* 

“ In*a man of forty-three?” pursued gowdon with a 
whimsioal gravity. • 

“ Worse and worse. But where do you put £ie folly, 
in missing the appointment or — ? ” « 

“ Oh, in the combination ! The combination^ntakes ifc 
hopeless. You said you knew her, didn’t you ? ” 

“ Yes. I shouldn't miss the appointment.” 

Ashley had long been aware of his companion’s kind-' 
ness for him, one of those partialities that arise with¬ 
out much apparent reason but are of unquestionable 
genuineness. But Bowdon was considered reserved, 
and this little outbreak of self-exposure was a surprise. 
It shewed that the man was at least playing with a new 
emotion ; i^ the emotion grew strong the play might 
turn to earnest. Moreover Bowdon must know that his 
confidant was a frequent visitor at Tady TCilnorton’s. 
Bowdon stopped suddenly, standing still on the pave¬ 
ment, and looking full in Ashley’s face. 

“ Don’t think I’m going to make a fool of myself, 
my boy,” he said with remarkable emphasis and energy. 
•“Good-night;” and, hailing a cab, he was off*in an 
instant. 

Ashley properly considered his friend’s Iasi remark 
an indication that lie was feeling rather ijicl&ecf to, 
and just possibly might, make or try to make (for often 
failure is salvation) a fool of himself. The*fnan of* 
tinshmcdte sobriety of purpose needs no such protests. 
Ashley strolled on to his rooms, flccidedly amused, 
somehow also a little vexed. Nothing had Ifappened 
except a further and needless\rflof that he liad Deen 
right in putting Ora in the firs^dfvision of hJ§ classi¬ 
fication. The vexation, then, \mained unaccounted 
for, and it was not until* he h^l reached home, lit 
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his pipe, mixed his whiskey and water, and settled in 
Jiis arm-chair, *that he discovered that he was 3 little 
annoyed* just because Lord Bowdon was apparently 
afraid ol making a* fool of himself. It was a thing 
that Bowdon or any other man had a perfect right to 
do, so *aP as the rest of the world was concerned. This 
sounded like a platitude; Ashley was surprised to find 
in his own soul an indefinite but not weak opposition 
to it. Tftc instinct of exclusive possession was stirring 
in him, that resentment of intrusion which is the fore¬ 
runner of a claim to property. Well, he was not forty- 
three b$t just thirty. His theory of life did not forbid 
a certain amount of making a fool of himself; his 
practice had included a rather larger quantity. Pertur¬ 
bation had been the ruling factor in BowdoA, in Ashley 
a pleasurable anticipation was predominant. In his 
case there were no very obvious reasons why he should 
not make a fool of himself again, if he were so dis¬ 
pose^ for, dealing dispassionately with the situation 
and with his own standards, he could not treat this Jack 
Penning as a very obvious reason. lie went to bed* 
with a vague sense of satisfaction; the last few days 
had brought to birth a new element in life, or at least 
a n^w £.*ture of this season. It was altogether too 
soon to set^ibout measuring the dimensions of the fresh 
arrival oj settling to what it might or might not grow. 

His anticipation would have been much heightened 
and the development of his interest quickened had he 
been abl<j to sec what was at this time happening to the 
lady vjjhodiad made s^aWi'upt and resolute an entry into 
his thoughts as well as/nto Lord Bowdon’s. Her dis¬ 
tress would have bceii Jin and water to the growth of his 
feelings. For Mr. Si#iey Ilazlewood, an accomplished 
comedian and Ora Ijlnsent’s Manager, had urged that 
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she should try, and indeed must forJb herself, to regard 
a certain business arrangement from a purely business 
point of view. To Ora, still charged with the Anotionsf 
of her performance in addition to her own naljhral and 
large stock of emotions, this suggestion seemed mere 
brutality, oblivious of humanity, and dictated ^oicly by, 
a ruthless and unhallowed pursuit of gain. So she burst 
into tears, and a weary wrinkle knitted itself on Mr. 
Hazlewood’s brow. Lady Kilnorton had bfceiv blaming 
herself for judging genius from the stand of common- 
sense ; Mr. Iiazlewood did not theorise about the matter; 
that eloquent wrinkle was his sole protest against the 
existence and the ways of genius. The wrinkle having 
failed of effect, he observed that an agreement was an 
agreement gnd spoke, as a man who contemplates regret¬ 
table necessities, of his solicitor. Ora defied Mr. Ilazlc- 
wood, the law, and the world, and went home still in 
tears. She was not really happy again until she had 
got into her dressing-gown, when quite suddenly she 
chanced on the idea that Mr. Iiazlewood had d good 
deal to say for himself. Then she began to laugh 
* merrily at the scene which had passed between# them. 

“ He’s very stupid,*but he likes me anti he ’s a good 
old creature,” she ended in a charitable way. 



CHAPTER III 


AN ARRANGEMENT FOR SUNDAY 


»“ 1 IJZABETH Aurora Pinscnt; that’s it. But 
Elizabeth was too solemn, and Betty was too 
familiar, and Aurora too absurd. So I ’m just Ora.” 

Lord Bowdon nodded gravely. 

“ Aitd I think,” she went on, lying back on the sofa, 
“ that the world's rather dull, and that you ’re rather like 
the world this afternoon.” 

lie did not dispute the point. A man who wants to 
make love# but is withheld by the sense that he ought 
not, is at his dullest. Bowdon’s state was this or even 
worse. Ora was a friend of Irene Kilnorton’s; how 


mu eft had she guessed, observed, or been told? Would 
she think loyalty a duty in herself and disloyalty in him 
a reproach? That would almost certainly be her mood 
unless she liked him very much * and she gave no sign 
of such # a liking. On all grounds he was clear that he 
had bitter go a wav at once and not come back again. 
He thought first of Irene Kilnorton, then of his own 
# peace .and interest, lastly of Mr. Jack Kenning; but it 
must be stated to his credit that he did tbiflv quite 
perceptibly of Ja«k Kenning? Yet he did not go away 
immediately. 

“ Yoif live all alone here?” he asked, looking round 
the brjght little roQpi. # 

“ Yes, I can, you syc. That’s the advantage of being 
married,” 
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“ I never looked at marriage in thathight before.” 

“No/' she laughed. “You’ve not lopked at it in 
any light, you know; only from the outer darkn&s.” 

As his eyes rested on her lying ^there in graceful 
repose, he felt a grudge against the way fate was treat-, 
ing him. He wished he were ten or fifteen years# 
younger; he wished he had nothing to lose; he wished 
he had no conscience. Given these desirable things, he 
believed that he could break down this indifference and ' 
banish this repose. Ora had done nothing to create 
such a belief; it grew out of his own sturdy and usually 
justifiable self-confidence. « 

u Have you a conscience? ” he asked her suddenly. 

“ Oh, yes,” she answered, “ afterwards.” 

“ That's a^harmless variety,” he said wistfully. 

“ Tiresome, though,” she murmured with her eyes 
upturned to the ceiling as though she had forgotten 
his presence. “ Only, you see, something else happens 
soon and then you don't think any more about it.” 
Ora seemed glad that the cold wind of morality was 
thus tempered. 

Such a remedy was not for the solid-minded tnan: 
he did think more about it, notwithstanding that many 
things happened; and his was not merely the harm¬ 
less variety of conscience. Ora nestled low^r on her 
cushions, sighed and closed her eyes; she did not 
treat turn with ceremony, if any comfort lay fh that. 
He rose,talked to the window, and looked out. He 
felt intolerably absurd, but the perception of his ab¬ 
surdity did not help him much. Again he confplained 
of fate. This filing had come ju§t when such things 
should cease to come, just also wheft another thfig had 
beguti to seem so pleasant, so satisfactory, so almost 
settled. He was ashamed of himself; as he stood there 
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he regretted his midnight confidence to Ashley Mead 
a fort»ight before. Since then he had made^no con¬ 
fidences to Ashley; he had not told him how often he 
came to this houSte, nor how often he wished to come. 
' Ora # Pinsent’s name had not been mentioned between 
them, although they had met several times over the 
initial business of launching their Commission. 

He turn«d round and found her eyes on him. She 
began Ho laugh, sprang up, ran across the room, laid a 
hand lightly on his sleeve, and looked in his face, shak¬ 
ing her head with an air of determination. 

“ Y«u must either go, or be a little more amusing," 
she said. “ What’s the matter? Oh, I know ! You ’re 
in love! " 

“ I suppose so,” he admitted with a grirfl smile. 

“ Not with me, though ! ” 

“ You ’re sure of that? Nothing would make you 
doubt it? ” 

“^Well, I thought it was Irene Kilnorton," she 
answered; her eyes expressed interest and a little 


surprise. • 

“ So it was; at least I thought so too,” said Bowdon. 
“Well, if you think so enough, it’s all right,” said Ora 
w#h at laugh. 

“ But I*’m inclined to think differently now.” 

“04,1 shouldn’t think differently, if I were you," she 
murmured. “Irene’s so charming and eleven She’d 
just suit you." « • 

“ Y 041 ’re absolutely right,” said Bowdon. 

“•Then why don’t you? ” She looked at him for a 


moment and he met her gaze; a slight tint of colour 
came on her cheeks, and her bps curved in amusement. 
“ Oh, what nonsensdfflHll^P erSeoa^ moment lfittund 


drew back from him tiftitfh^BjRtafJStaSiSrThe opposite 

tfl-*.. »*»*» 


r«u>«n -***_ 4MO 
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shutter* and stood there, smiling at hiiyi. The next 
moment she went on: “ It is quite nonsense, you 

know.'* (i 

~ ^ 

Lord Bowdon thought for a moilient before he an- e 
swered her. p « , 

“ Nonsense is not the same as nothing,” he said 
at last. 

“You’re not serious about it?” she asked, c with a r 
passing appearance of alarm. “ But of course you 
aren’t” She began to laugh again. 

He was relieved to find that he had betrayed nothing 
more decisive than an inclination to flirt. It would be 
an excellent thing to sail off under cover of that; she 
would not be offended, he would be safe. 

“ Tragically serious,” he answered, smiling. 

“ Oh, yes, I know ! ” she said. Then she grew grave, 
frowned a little and looked down into the street. “ You 
talk rather like Jack used to. You reminded me of him 
for an instant,” she remarked. “Though you'r5 not 
like him really, of course.” 

* “Your husband?” His tone had surprise in it*; she 
had never mentioned Jack before ; both the moment and 
the manner of her present reference to him • seemed 
strange. c 1 

“ Yes. You never met him, did you? He used to be 
about London five or six years ago.” 

“ No, i never saw him. Where is he now? ” 

A shrug of her shoulders and a slight smile gave her 
answer. 

“ Why did he go away? ” 

“ Oh, a thousand reasons ! It doesn’t matter, fl liked 
him, though, once.” 

“ Do you like him now? ”• 

A moment more of gravity was fallowed by a^sudden 
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smile; her eyes sparkled again and she laughed, as she 
»answered, * * 

“No, not just now, thank you, Lord Bowdon. What 
queer questions you ask, don’t you ? ” 

“ ^hc answers interest me.” 

“ I don't see why they should.” 

“ Don’t you?” 

“I mcanj don’t see how they ought.” 

“ QuSe so.” 

“ You 're really getting a little bit more amusing,” said 
Ora with a grateful look. 

He ?fclt an impulse to be brutal with her, to do, in 
another sphere of action, very much what Mr. Ilazlc- 
wood had done when he insisted that a business arrange¬ 
ment must be regarded in a business-like wSy. Suppose 
he told her that questions of morals, with their cognate 
problems, ought to be regarded in a moral way? He 
would perhaps be a strange preacher, but surely she 
wouW forget that in amazement at the novelty of his 
doctrine ! 

“ yow old arc you? ” he asked her, aghast this tins',* 
at his question but quite unable to resist it. 

She glanced at him for a moment, smiled, and an¬ 
swered simply, 

“ Twenfy-seven last December.” 

He jyas remorseful at having extracted an answer, but 
he bowed to her as he said, 

“ You’ve paidtme a high tompliment. You ’re right, 
though* it wasn’t impertinence.” 

“^Oh? no, you ’re ^11 l ight in that way,” she murmured 
with a careless cordiality. “ But why did you want to 
know ? ’ * 

“ I want to know all ab,put you,” he said in a low 
voice. 
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Again she looked at him for a moment, growing grave 
as she? looked. Then she laid her haud on his arm 
again and looked up in his face with a pleading toaxing 
smile. f 

“ Don’t,” she said. 

There was silence for a moment. Then Lord.BOwdon 

4 

took her hand, kissed it, smiled at her, and asked a pro¬ 
saic question. 

“ Where’s my hat? ” said he. ' % 

But that prosaic question made it impossible to sail 
off under cover of an inclination to flirt; it was not at 
all in that manner; it lacked the colour, the flourish and 
the show. As he walked away, Bowdon was conscious 
that whatever happened to the affair, good or evil, 
whether it went on or stopped, it must be stamped with 
a certain genuineness. It could not pass at once from 
his thoughts; he could not suppose that it would be dis¬ 
missed immediately from hers. 

That he occupied her attention for a little while after 
he went away happened to be the case, although it was 
by no means the certain result he imagined. A mind 
‘for the moment vacant of new impressions allowed her 
to wonder, rather idly*, why she had said “ Don’t ” so 
soon; he had done nothing to elicit so direct a«prohibi- 
tion; it had put a stop to a conversation on'iy }u«t 
becoming interesting, still far from threatening inconven¬ 
ience. Perhaps she was surprised to find her injunction 
so effective. She had said the word, she supposed, be¬ 
cause she was not much taken witlf him; or rather 
because she liked him very definitely in one Way, and 
very definitely not in another, and *>o had been impelled 
to deal fairly with him. Besides he*had for a foment 
reminded her of Jack Fenning; that also might have 
something to do with it, * The remembrance of her 
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husband’s love-making was- not pleasant to her. It re¬ 
called the greatest of all the blunders into wlych her 
trick of sudden likings had led her, the one apparently 
irrevocable blunder^ It brought back also the memory 
5>f old delusions which had made the blunder seem some¬ 
thing ^sO' very different at the time it was committed. 
She walked about the room for a few minutes with a dole¬ 
ful look, her lips dragged down and her eyes woeful, 
^t was oflly five ; she did not dine till six. She was sup¬ 
posed to rest this hour; if resting meant thinking of J ack 
Fenning and Lord Bowdon and of the general harshness of 
the wor^d, she would have none of it. It occurred to her, 
almost as an insult, that here was an hour in which she 
was at leisure and yet nobody seemed to desire her 
society; such treatment was strange and uncomplimen- 
tary. 

A ring at the bell scattered her gloom. 

“That must be somebody amusing! ” she cried, 
clasp^ig her hands in the joyful confidence that fate 
had taken a turn. “ I wonder who it is ! ” 

The visitor thus favoured by a prejudice of approba-- 
tion proved to be Ashley Mead, He had come once 
before, a week ago; three days back Ora had in her 
own miptl accused him of neglect and then charitably 
' dtfngratulated him on indifference. Now she ran to him 
as though he were the one person in the world she wished 
to see. ffS ' 

“ How charming of you ! ” she cried. “ I was bored 
to death. I do like people who come at the right 
timel” \ y 

Ashley held her hand for a moment in-sheer pleasure 
at the flel of it; they sat down, she again on her sofa, 
he in a low chair close by. 

“ Tea?” she said. 
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“ G9odness, no. Don’t move from where you are, 
Miss Bcnsent. I met Lord Bowdon walkfng away.” * 

“ I sent him away.” t 

“What delightful presentiments ybu have ! ” 1 

“ Indeed I ’d no idea that you ’d come. I don’£ thinE 
he wanted to stay, though.” She smiled meditatively. 
Lord Bowdon’s prompt acceptance of her “ Don’t ” 
seemed now to take on a humorous air; his hesitation 
contrasted so sharply with the confident readiness of 
her new visitor. 

“ I ’ve come on business,” said Ashley. 

“ Business?” she echoed, with an unpleasant vcminis- 
cence of Mr. Sidney Hazlcwood and his views as to the 
nature of an agreement. 

“ I want S^ou to help me to organise something.” 

“Oh, I couldn’t. I hate all that sort of .thing. It’s 
not a bazaar, is it?” 

“ No. Perhaps we might call it a fete. It’s a day in 
the country, Miss Pinscnt.” 

“ Oh, I know ! Children ! You mean those children ? ” 
z lie leant back in his chair and looked at her»bcfore 
he replied. She seemed a little hurt and regretful, as 
though his visit were not proving so pleasant she had 
expected; a visit should be paid, as virtue slfouldj^e 
practised, for its own sake. 

“No,” he said. “Not those children.* These, 
children.” 

She took an instant to grasp the jt roposal; then her 
eyes signified her understanding of it; but she did not 
answer it. t 

“ Why not?” he urged, leaning forward. 

£*he broke into a light laugh. 

“ There’s no reason why not — 

“ Ah, that's right! ” 


9 9 
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" Except th^t I’m not sure I want to,” continued 
Ora. S&e put her head a little on one side, with *a crit¬ 
ical air. | “ I wonder if you’d amuse me for a whole 
day,” she said. 

• “Y»u ft quite mistake my point of view,” he replied, 
smiling. “ I never expected to amuse you. I want 
you to amuse me. I’m quite selfish about it.” 

• “That^s jflst making use of me,” she objected. “I 
don’t think I was created only to amuse you, you 
know.” 

“ Perhaps not; but let me have the amusement first. 
The trouble ’ll come soon enough.” 

“ Will it? Then why — ” 

“ Oh, you understand that well enough really, Miss 
Pinsent.” 

“ What would that nice serious girl you ’re going to 
marry say if she heard of our outing?” 

“ I haven’t received the news of my engagement 

_ . j j # l 
) et - 

“ Irene says'you’re certain to marry her.” 

“ Well, at any rate she doesn’t say I’ve done it yet, 
docs she?” 

“No,"admitted Ora, smiling. 

tint’s the point, isn’t it? Will you come on 
Sunday? ” 

* Sunday had looked rather grey; there was nothing 
but a lunch party, to meet a Dean who thought Jiat the 
stage might be malic an engine for good, and therefore 
wished to be introduced* to Miss Pinsent. Oh, and 
there Vas a dinner to'celebrate somebody’s birthday — 
she had^orgotten whose. Yes, Sunday was quite a free 
day. The sun shone here; it would shine merrily in 
the country. In short she wanted to go. 

“ Oh, well, I don’t mind trying to prevent you being 
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bored for just one day,” she said, with her eyes merry 
and Rocking. * * r 

“That’s very kind of you,” observed Ashley in a 
composed tone. “ I ’ll call for you- at eleven tmd carry 
you off.” 

“ Where to? ” 

“ I shall settle that. It’s entirely for my sake we ’re 
going, you know, so I shall have my choice.” « 

“ It sounds as if you might enjoy yourself, Mr. Mead.” 

“Yes, quite, doesn’t it?” he answered, laughing. 
Ora joined in his laugh ; the world was no longer harsh; 
Lord Bovvdon was nothing; there were no m&re remi¬ 
niscences of the way Jack Fenning used to talk. There 
was frolic, there was a touch of adventure, a savour of 
mischief. * 

“It ’ll be rather fun,” she mused softly,,clasping her 
hands on her knee. 

Behind the man’s restrained bearing lay a sense of 
triumph. He had carried out his little campaigpn well. 
He did not look ahead, the success of the hour served. 
No doubt after that Sunday other things would happen 
again, and might even be of importance; meanwhile 
except that Sunday there was nothing. Merely that 
she came was not all — with her was not e*en j/ery 
much. But he knew that her heart was ea£er to corneT 1 
and that the Sunday was a joy to her also. 

"I*fe dinner-time,” she said, springing up. “ Go 
away, Mr. Mead.” * % 

He was as obedient as Bpwdon had been^; enough 
had been done for to-day. 15ut # a farewell mty be said 
in many ways. 

“ Sunday, then,” he said, taking both her haifds which 
she had held out to him i^ her cordial fashion. Lady 
Kilnorton said that Ora always seemed to expect to be 
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kissed. iT Just manner, of course/’ she would add, since 
Ora was her friond. « 

* u Yes,Sunday — unless I change my mind. F*often 
do.” t 

You won’t this tiiSe.” The assertion had not a shred 
o£ question about it; it was positive and confident. 

She looked up in his face, laughing. 

u Good-bye,” she said. 

®Bowdoi* hacl kissed her hand, but Ashley did not fol¬ 
low that example. They enjoyed another laugh together, 
and he was laughing still as he left her and took his way 
downstairs. 

“ Oh, dear ! ” she said, passing her hand over her eyes, 
as she went to get ready for dinner. She felt a reaction 
from some kind of excitement; yet what Reason for 
excitement had there been? 

With regard to the theatre the Muddock family dis¬ 
played a variety of practice. Sir James never went; 
Bob frequented with assiduity those houses where the 
lighter forms of the drama were presented ; Lady Mud- 
# dock and Alice were occasional visitors at the highest 
class of entertainment. Neither cared much about eve¬ 
nings so spent as a rule; but Lady Muddock, having 
entertaii^dd Miss Pinsent, was eager to see her act. Ora 
Ow^the only member of her profession whom Lady 
Muddock had met; to be acquainted with one of the 
performers added a new flavour. Lady Muddock felt 
an increased importance in herself as she looked 4 round 
the house; there must be a great many people there 
who knewj nobody on the •afage ; she knew Miss Pinsent; 
she would have liked fhe fact mentioned, $r at any rate 
to have £ get about *in some unobtrusive way. Before 
the first act was over she had fully persuaded heradf 
that Ora had noticed her presence; she had looked 
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twice quite directly at the box P The little woman, 
flattened by this wholly fictitious recognition, decided 
audaciously that Sir James’ attitude towards <.he stage 
was old-fashioned and rather uncharitable; everybody 
was not bad on the stage; she felfr sure that there were 
exceptions. Anyhow it was nice to know somebody; 
it gave one a feeling of what Bob called — she smiled 
shyly to herself — “ being in it.” She was very careful 
never to talk slang herself, but sometimes ^expressed 
just what she wanted to say. She pulled out her pink 
silk sleeves to their fullest volume (sleeves were large 
then) and leant forward in the box. 

Between the acts Babba Flint came in. Ke was a 
club acquaintance of Bob’s, and had met the ladies of 
the family at a charity bazaar. It was a slender basis 
for friendship, but Babba was not ceremonious. Nobody 
knew why he was called Babba (which was not his name), 
but he always was. He was a small fair man, very 
smartly dressed; he seldom stopped talking and was 
generally considered agreeable. He talked no?), and, 
seeing the bent of Lady Muddock’s interest, he made 
Ora his theme. Lady Muddock was a little vexed to 
find that Babba also knew Ora, and most of her colleagues 
besides; but there was recompense in his,string of 
anecdotes. Alice was silent, looking and wonfieriag^at 
Babba — strange to be such a person ! — and yet listen- * 
ing to what he was saying. Babba lisped a*»little; at 
least ^Hien he said “ Miss Pinsent,” the S’s were blurred 
and indistinct. He had met her husband once a long 
while ago; “a fellow namc(^ Denning, no, Fenning; a 
good-looking fellow.” “ A gentleman ? ” Bablfe sup¬ 
posed so, but deuced hard-up and not ven^ fond of 
work. She led him no end of a life, Babba had heard; 
so at last he bolted to America or somewhere. Babba 
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expressed some surprise that Mr. Fenning did not now 
return — he knew the amount of Ora’s salary an<j men¬ 
tioned i$ by way of enforcing this point — and declared 
that he fymself would put up with a good deal at the 
hands of a lady so prepossessing as Miss Pinsent. Then 
£ady Haddock asked whether Miss Pinsent were really 
nice, and Babba said that she wasn’t a bad sort to meet 
about the place but (Here he broke into a quotation 
from a song popular in its day), “You never know what 
happens downstairs." Lady Muddock tried to look as 
though she had received information, and Babba with¬ 
drew, iq order to refresh himself before the rise of the 
curtain.* 

Ora played well that night, indeed played Mr. Hazle- 
wood off the stage, according to his own confession and 
phraseology. There was a ring in her laugh, a rush in 
her passion; a triumph in her very walk. Alice found 
herself wondering whether what happened to the woman 
herself had much effect on her acting, how complete or 
incomplete the duality of person was, how much was 
put on and put off with the stage dresses and the stage 
paint.* But, after all, the woman herself must be there* 
before them, the real creature, full of life and yet strain¬ 
ing her ^reat gift of it to the full. Alice had heard 
jjami de^crijped as “ living hard." That phrase generally 
meant something foolish or disreputable; but you could 
live hart without dissipation or folly, at least in the 
ordinary sense of those words. You could tcfke all 
there was in evePy hour out of it, put all there was 
of you «into every hour/ taste everything, try every- 
thingJJ feel everything, always be doing or suffering, 
blot ouf^the uneventful stretches of flat country so wide 
in most lives, for ever be going up or down, breasting 
hills or rattling over the slopes. It must be strange to 
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be like that and to live like that. Was it also sweet? 
Or ver^ sweet when not too bitter? And wheji it was 
very bitter, what came of it? Surely the mightiest 
temptation to lay it all aside and go to sleep-? Alice 
drew back with a sudden sense of repulsion, as though 
there were no health or sanity in such lives and suck 
people. Then she looked again at the beautiful face, 
now strained in sorrow, with hands stretched out in such 
marvellous appeal, the whole body a prayer. Her heart 
went out in pity, and, with a sudden impulse, cried to go 
out in love. But she could come to no final conclusion 
about Ora Pinsent, and, vexed at her failure, w*s think¬ 
ing when the curtain fell, “What does it matter to me?” 

The arrangement for a Sunday in the country, had 
she known t of it, might have made the question seem 
less simple to answer. 



CHAPTER IV 

• BY WAY OF PRECAUTION 

F OR some days back Irene Kilnorton had been find¬ 
ing it difficult to have amiable thoughts about Ora. 
That they are attractive, that they make a change where 
they come, that they are apt to upset what seemed to be 
settling itself very comfortably before their arrival, are 
not things which can reasonably be imputed fts faults to 
the persons to whom they are attached as incidents; but 
neither do they at all times commend them. It could not 
be denied — at this moment Irene at least could not deny 
— that2*there was a wantonness about Ora’s intrusions; 
she went where she might have known it was better that 
»she should stay away, and pursued acquaintances which 
were clearly safer left in an undeveloped state. She was 
irresponsible, Lady Kilnorton complained; the grievance 
was not Unnatural in her since she felt that she was pay- 
ing part of the bill; it was Ora’s debt really, but Ora 
^as morally insolvent, and made her friends unwilling 
guarantors. The pleasant confidence with which she had 
awaited Bowdon’s approaches and received his atten¬ 
tions was shaken; she fou^d that she had wanted him 
more liiait she had tl^ught, that she was less sure of 
getting him than she^had supposed. He*had been to 
see her t&o or three times; there was no falling off # in 
his courtesies, no abrupt break in his assiduity. But a 
cloud hung about him. Being there, he seemed half 
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somewhere else; she suspected where the absent half 
of his thoughts might be found. He woVe an a ; .r almost 
remorseful and certainly rather apologetic; Lady Kil- 
norton did not wish to be courted by way of apology. 
She knew it was all Ora Pinscnt, and, although she was 
quite aware that there was a good deal to be pieaded on 
Ora’s side of the question, she itched to say something 
— no matter what, provided it were pointed and un¬ 
pleasant— about Jack Fcnning. Babba Fdint, with 
whom she was acquainted, had once described some 
young lady to her as his “ second-best girl.” Babba 
was deplorable, most deplorable; yet her auger bor¬ 
rowed from his strange vocabulary. She did not want 
to be anybody’s ** second-best girl.” “ Not,” she added, 
“ that I 'nr>a girl at all. No more is Ora, for that mat¬ 
ter.” The pleasure of the hit at Ora oujtweighed the 
regret in her admission about herself. 

With regard to Ashley Mead her mood was much 
lighter, and, as a consequence, much less repressed. 
Since she did not care greatly whether he came or 
not, she reproached him bitterly for not coming; being 
tolerably indifferent as to how he managed his life, she 
exhorted him not to be silly; having no concern in the 
disposal of his affections, she gave him the ^est pos¬ 
sible advice as to where he should bestow them. Tnia 
conversation happened at Mrs. Pocklington’s, where 
everybody was, and it seemed to amuse Ashley Meacl 
very much. But it was Friday night and Sunday was 
near, so that everything seemed to amuse and please 
him. She told him that Alice Muddock was somewhere 
in the rooms'; he said that he had already paid his re¬ 
spects to Alice. Irene’s glance charged hint- with the 
blindest folly. “ How women are always tiying to 
give one another away! ” he exclaimed. “ Oh, if you 
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won’t see, you won’t,” she answered huffishly and leant 
.back ii| her chair. The baffled mentor harboured a 
grievance! He looked at her for a moment, smiled, 
and passed on. 

% Presently Minna Soames came and sat down by her. 
Minna vrtas one of those girls to whom it is impossible 
to deny prettiness and impossible to ascribe beauty; she 
sang very we # ll and lived very comfortably by her con¬ 
certs; sHfc might, of course (or so she said), have made 
more on the stage, but then there was the atmosphere. 
Irene did not like her much and was inclined to think 
her sill)! What matter? She began to exercise a cir¬ 
cumscribed power of sarcasm on Ora Pinsent; in spite 
of a secret sense of shame, Irene became more and more 
gracious. Praise be to those who abuse* whom we 
would abusp but cannot with propriety! 

“ I was quite surprised to see her at Lady Muddock’s,” 
observed Miss Soames with prim maliciousness. 

Irejjp cast a glance at her companion; the remark 
was evidently innocent, so far as she was concerned ; the 
malice was purely for Ora, not for her. Miss Soames 
was not aware how Ora had cogie to be at the Mud- 
docks’ ! Irene reached the depths of self-contempt 
when, afffer ten minutes, Minna Soames went away still 
'hrignorance of this simple fact ‘Tma mean wretch,” 
Irene Kilnorton thought; and so at the moment she 
•was — a? the best of us at certain moments are. 

These same moments, in \thich we see ourselves as 
we are most careful that others shall not see us, are not 
so plejsagt that we seek to prolong them. Irene plunged 
into the moving throfig with the idea of -finding some¬ 
body to talk to her ahd take her to supper. With some 
surprise, some pleasure, and more excitement than*she 
was willing to admit, she chanced to meet Bowdon 
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almost immediately. Her temper rose to the encounter 
as though to a challenge. She suggested supper. She 
began to find herself in high spirits. The idea was in 
her that she would not surrender, v^ould not give up the 
game, would not make Ora irresistible by shirking <a 
fight with her. When they had secured a little table 
and sat down she began to talk her best; in this she was 
helped by the consciousness of looking l\er best; she 
did not fear to pin his eyes to her with keenest'-attention. 
But the expression of the watching eyes puzzled and 
annoyed her; they were eager and yet doubtful, ap¬ 
preciative but wistful. Was he trying to think her all 
he had been on the point of thinking her, still to see 
in her all that he wanted ? Was he unhappy because 
he could n^t so think and so see? He almost gave her 
that impression. She was very gay and felt herself now 
almost brilliant; her contest was with that most gay and 
brilliant shape which came between his eyes and what 
she offered for their allurement. People passing-.by, in 
the usual ignorance and the usual confidence of passers- 
by, summed up the situation in a moment; Bowdon was 
only waiting for her leave to speak, she was absolutely 
confident of him. They envied her and said that she 
should not parade her captive quite so openly. She 
guessed what they thought; she was glad arid was fired 
to new efforts. She alone would know how ii^romplete 
was the victory; for all the world she would be trium¬ 
phant. Even Ora might think herself defeated! But 
why was he changed, why ..was she less charming to 
him, why must she strive and t9.il and force<? Jn the 
midst of her raillery and gaiety she could have put her 
hands before her face, and hidden tears. * 

lie was almost persuaded, he was eager to be per¬ 
suaded. At this moment she seemed all he wanted; he 
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told himself angrily and persistently that she was all that 
.any magi could or ought to want, that she stood *for the 
best and most reasonable thing, for sure happiness and 
stable content. If be left her, for what would he leave 
her? For utter folly and worse. She would be a wife 
^o be*pit)ud of; there would be no need to apologise for 
her. Even had there been no Jack Fenning, he knew 
that a marriage with Ora Pinsent would seem even to 
himself ISO need some apology, that he would fear to 
see smiles mingled with the congratulations, and to hear 
a sunken murmur of sneers and laughter among the 
polite Applause. He cursed himself for a fool because 
he did not on that very instant claim her for his. Why, 
the other woman would not even let him make love to 
her! He smiled bitterly as he recollected that it was 
not open t£ him to make a fool of himself, even if he 
would. He wanted the bad and could not have it, but 
because he wanted it vainly, now he was refusing the 
good.# No raw boy could have sailed further in folly. 
Coming to that conclusion he declared he would take a 
. firm hold on himself. Failing that, his danger was 
imminent. • 

They went up together from the supper-room. Now 
she wa» # set to win or for ever to lose; she could not 
play such !i game twice. “ Don’t leave me,” she said, 
boldly <^id directly. “ Everybody here is so tiresome. 
Let’s go to the little room at the end, it’s generally 
empty.” He appeared to obey her readily, even eagerly, 
indeed to be grateful for Jier invitation; it shewed that 
he h^d «not betraye^ himself. The little room was 
empty and they sat down together. Nftw he was in¬ 
clined silence and seemed thoughtful. Irene, in 
inward tumult, was outwardly no more than excited to 
an unusual brightness. After one swift searching glance 
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at Kim^ she faced the guns and hazarded her assault 
against 4 the full force of the enemy. She began to speak 
of Ora, dragging her name into the conversation and 
keeping it there, in spite of his evident desire to avoid 
the topic. Of Ora her friend she said nothing untrue, 
nothing scandalous, nothing malicious; she 'Vatched 
her tongue with a jealous care; conscience was awake 
in her; she would have no backbiting to charge herself 
with. But she did not see why she should rot speak 
the truth; so she told herself; both the general truths 
that everybody knew and the special truths which in¬ 
timacy with Ora Pinsent had revealed to her. Or a spoke 
plainly, even recklessly, of others; why should she not 
be spoken about plainly, not recklessly, in her turn? 
And, no, L :he said nothing untrue, nothing that she 
would not have said to Ora’s face, in the very, or almost 
the very, same words. 

“ Yes, she’s a strange creature,” assented Bowdon. 

“ Now Ashley Mead’s mad about her ! But of course 
he's only one of a dozen.” 

Here was dangerous ground; she might have stirred 
a jealousy which would have undone all that was begun; 
with many men this result would have been almost cer¬ 
tain. But with Bowdon there was wisdom in he * line of 
attack; she roused pride in him, the haughtiness which 
was in his heart though never in his bearing, tli£ instinct 
of exclusiveness, the quiet feeling of born superiority to 
the crowd, the innate dislike of being, one of a dozen, of 
scrambling for a prize instead of reaching out to accept 
a proffered gift. Ashley Mead t . 4 the secretary f >f his 
Commission,‘his protege — and a dozen more! The 
memory of his confidence to Ashley became veVy bitter; 
if Ashley were favoured, he would laugh over the recol¬ 
lection of that talk ! He felt eager to shew Ashley that 
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it was all no more than a whim, hardly more than a 
joke. , \j/ell, there was a ready way to shew Ashlty that 
— and, he told himself, to shew it to himself too, to 
convince himself of it, at least to put it out of his own 
ppwer henceforth to Question it by word or deed. The 
great the little, the conviction of his mind and the 
prick of his vanity, worked together iii him. 

He was persuaded now that to go forward on this path 
would bit wise, would make for the worthiness and 
dignity of his life, save him from unbecoming follies, 
and intrench him from dangers. If only he could again 
come td feel the thing sweet as well as wise! There 
was much to help him — his old impulses which now re¬ 
vived, her unusual brilliancy, the way in which she 
seemed to draw to him, to delight in talking to him, 
to make of him a friend more intimate than she had 
allowed him to consider himself before. He had meant 
the thing so definitely a few weeks ago; it seemed 
absunj not to mean it now, not to suppose it would be 
as pleasant and satisfactory now as it had seemed then, 
i He had been in a delusion of feeling; here was sanity 
coming back again. He caugh^ at it with an eager, 
detaining hand. 

Suddenly Irene felt that the battle was won; she knew 
it clearly in* an instant. There was a change in his man¬ 
ner, histones, his eyes, his smile. Now he was making 
*love to her and no longer thinking whether he should 
make love to her and to her*he could make love thus 
plainly with one purpose^ only, and only to one end. 
She foacCwhat she had striven for, in a very little while 
now it would be offe?cd to her explicitl)*. For an in¬ 
stant shfc shrank ba<?k from plucking the fruit, now that 
she had bent the bough dow^i within her reach. There 
was a revulsion to shame because she had tried, had 
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fought, had set her teeth and struggled till she won. 
What Che had said of Ora Pinsent rose dip against her t 
declaring that its truth was no honest truth since it was 
not spoken honestly. Babba Flint and his horrible 
phrase wormed their way back into her mind. But she 
rose above these falterings; she would not go balk nov. 
that she had won — had won that triumph which all the 
world would suppose to be so complete, and had avoided 
that defeat the thought of whose bitterness hkd armed 
her for battle and sustained her in the conflict. In view 
of Bowdon’s former readiness it would be grossly un¬ 
fair, surely, to speak of hers as the common cise of a 
woman leading a man on; his implied offer had never 
been withdrawn; she chose now to accept it; that was 
the whole ty-uth about the matter. 

He asked her to be his wife with the fire and spirit 
of a passion seemingly sincere; she turned to him in a 
temporary fit of joy, which made her forget the road by 
which she had travelled to her end. Her low^yoiced 
confession of love made him very glad that he had 
spoken, very glad for her sake as well as for his own; 
it was a great thing to t make her so happy. If he had 
refrained, and then found out the anticipations he had 
raised in her and how he had taught her to build on him, 
he must have acknowledged a grave infraction of his 
code. She was, after the first outburst of fearful.delight, 
very gentle and seemed to plead with him; he answered 
the pleading, half unconsciously, by tilling her that he 
had been so long in finding wprds because she had en¬ 
couraged him so little and kept him in such uncertainty. 
When she heard this she turned her face up to his again 
with a curiously timid deprecatory affection. 

He was for announcing the engagement then and 
there, as publicly as possible. His avowed motive was 
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his pride; a desire to commit himself beyond recall, to 
r establis|j the fact and make it impregnable, the 
secret spring. Irene would not face the whole assembly, 
but agreed that the news should be whispered to chosen 
friends. % 

* “ItMHcome to the same thing in a very little while,” 
he said with a relieved laugh. 

Before the evening ended, the tidings thus disseminated 
reached Ashley Mead, and he hastened to Irene. Bow- 
don had left her for the moment, and he detached her 
easily from the grasp of a casual bore. His felicitations 
lacked Nothing in heartiness. 

“But it’s no surprise," he laughed. “I was only 
wondering how long you’d put it off. I mean * you' 
in the singular number.” % 

That was # pleasant to hear, just what she wanted to 
hear, just what she wished all the world to say. But 
she burned to ask him whether he had continued in the 


same fctate of anticipation during the last week or two. 
Suddenly he smiled in a meditative way. 

“ What’s amusing you ? ” she demanded rather sharply. 

“ Nothing,” he answered. He.had been thinking of 
Bowdon’s midnight confidence. He reflected how very 
different men were. Some day, no doubt, he himself 
would makte a proper and reasonable choice; but he 
could not have gone so straight from the idea (however 
"foolish the idea) of Ora Pinsent to the fact of Irene 
Kilnorton. It was^to lay aside*a rapturous lyric and take 
up a pleasantly written t,>le. He found several other 
such jjimtles for it, the shadow of Sunday being over his 
mind. He was in great spirits and began to talk merrily 
and volftbly, making fun of his companion, of love, of 
engaged folk, and so on. Sfye listened very contentedly 
for awhile, but then began to wonder why Bowdon did 
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not come back to her; she would have risked absurdity 
to be^ 4 ure that he could not keep away. 1 She kf*ew meq 
hated that risk above all; but surely he could come 
back now and talk to her again? She looked round 
and saw him standing alone; theii he wanted to comp. 
With her eyes she gave him a glad invitatiort; *but a£ 
he approached there was a sort of embarrassment in his 
manner, a shamefacedness; he was too much a man of 

9 ( 

the world to wear that look simply because he had 
become a declared lover. And although Ashlej^was 
both cordial and sufficiently respectful there was a dis¬ 
tant twinkle in his eye, as if he were enjoying some 
joke. Her apprehensions and her knowledge of the 
nature of her triumph made her almost unnaturally 
acute to detect the slightest shade of manner in either 
of the men. Men knew things about one another which 
were kept from women; had Ashley a knowledge which 
she lacked? Did it make her triumph seem to him not 
incomplete perhaps, but very strange? The glow of 
victory even so soon began to give place to discomfort 
and restlessness. 

Ashley looked at hjs watch. 

“ I shall go,” he announced. “ I’ve been betrayed.” 
He spoke with a burlesque despair. “ A certain Jady — 
you can't monopolise the tender affections', Lady Kil- 
norton — told me she would be here — late. It’s late, 
in fact very late, and she's not here.” f 

“ Who was she ? ” aske'd Irene. r 

“ Can you doubt? But I^suppose she felt lazy after 
the theatre.” 

“Oh, Ora?*” 

“ Of course,” said Ashley. 

“'How silly you are! Jsn't he?” She turned to 
Bowdon. 
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“ He’s very young,” said Bowdon, with a ^smile. 
v When *he coiftes to my age — ” «» 

“You can’t say much to-night anyhow, can you?” 
laughed Ashley. 

V‘ Oi^i never comes when she says she will.” 
r “ Oh, yes, she does sometimes,” Ashley insisted, 
thinking of his Sunday. 

.“You hava to go and drag her ! ” 

“ That % just what I should do.” 

No doubt Bowdon took as small a part in the conver¬ 
sation as he decently could. Still it seemed possible to 
talk abo&t Ora; that to Irene’s present mood was some¬ 
thing gained. Nobody turned round on her and said, 
“ He'd rather have had Ora, really,” a fantastic occur¬ 
rence which had become conceivable to her. «. 

“Your Muddocks have gone, haven’t they?” she 
asked Ashley. 

“ Yes, my Muddocks have gone,” said Ashley, laugh¬ 
ing. •But why f my’ Muddocks? Am I responsible 
for them?” 

“ They ought to be your Muddocks. I try to get 
him to be sensible.” The last sentence she addressed 
to Bowden with a smile. “ But men won’t be.” 

“ Noife of them?” asked Bowdon, returning her 
smile. 

. “ Oh,%don’t say you ’re being sensible,” she cried, 
half-laughing, half-petulantly. € “ I don’t want you to be; 
but I think Mr. Mead might.” 

“ Marriage as a precautionary method doesn’t recom- 
mend*its$lf to me,” Sjiid Ashley lightly, as he held out 
his hand in farewell^ They both laughec? and watched 
him as he went. 

“ Silly young man ! ” she said. “ You ’ll take me to 
my carriage, won’t you ? ” 
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Ashley might be silly; they were wise. But Wisdom 
oftep^oes home troubled, Folly with a light heirt. The 
hand of the future is needed to vindicate the one and to 
confound the other. No doubt it does. The future 
however, is a vague and indefinite period of time. 



CHAPTER V 


A DAY IN THE COUNTRY 

• • 

W HEN Ashley Mead called for her at eleven. 

o’clock on Sunday morning Miss Pinsent was not 
dressed. When she made her appearance at a quarter 
to twelvfc she was rather peevish; her repertory em¬ 
braced some moods quite unamiable in a light way. 
She did not want to go, she said, and she would not go; 
she wondered how she had come to say she*-would go; 
was he sure ,she had said so ? 

“ Oh, you must go now,” said Ashley cheerfully and 
decisively. 

“ Wfey must I, if I don’t want to? ” 

“ Honour, justice, kindness, pity; take your choice of 
motive^. Besides — ” he paused, smiling at her. 

“ Well, what besides? ” « 

“You # mean to go.” The stroke was bold, bold as 
that of f-ad^ Kilnorton’s about Ashley being one of a 
dozen. 

€ “ Are^ou a thought-reader, Mr. Mead ? ” 

“A gown-reader on this occasion. If that frock means 
anything it means the country.” 

Ora snjiled reluctantly, With a glance down the front 
of her*gown. 

“It’s quite true t didn’t mean to gb,” she said. 
“ Beside^ I didn't trfink you’d come.” 

“A very doubtful truth, «and a quite unnecessaiy 
fiction,” said he. “ Come along.” 
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She came, obedient but still not gay; he did not 
forcgUie talk. They went to Waterloo and toqjk tickets 
for a quiet village. He gave her all the Sunday papers 
and for a time she read them, while he leant back, 
steadily and curiously regarding t?ie white smooth brow 
which shewed itself over the top of the sheet. 1 He was 
wondering how she kept the traces of her various emo¬ 
tions (she was credited with so many) off her face. For 
lines she might have been a child; for epcs too, it 
seemed to him sometimes, while at other moments all 
possibilities of feeling, if not of knowledge, spoke in 
her glance. After this, it seemed a poor conclusion to 
repeat that she was interesting. 

Presently she threw away her paper and looked out 
of the wiqdow with a grave, almost bored, expression. 
Still Ashley bided his time; he took up the discarded 
journal and read; its pleasant, discursive, unimportant 
talk was content with half his mind. 

“I suppose,” she said absently, “that Irene aiyl Lord 
Bowdon are spending the day together somewhere.” 

“ I suppose so; they ought to be, anyhow.” 

A long pause followed, Ashley still reading his column 
of gossip with an appearance of sufficient attention. 
Ora glanced at him, her brows raised a little h* protest. 
At last she seemed to understand the positi&n. 

“ I'm ready to be agreeable as soon as you^are,” she 
announced. 

“ Why, then, it’s mo£t delightful^ of you to come,” 
was his answer, as he leant ^forward to her; the paper 
fell on the floor and he pushed it away witli h^s foot. 
“Will they enjoy themselves, th'at couple?” 

" She wrote to me about it yesterday, quite a long 
letter.” 

“ Giving reasons ? ” 
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11 Yes; reasons of a sort, you know.” 

. “ I taught •so,” he nodded. “ Somehow b&th. of 
them seemed anxious to have reasons, good sound 
reasons.” 

“ Oh, well, but she % in love with him,” said Ora. “ I 
sfUppoSe that’s a reason.” 

“And he with her?” 

J* Of course.” 

It had 4ftpen Ora’s firm intention not to refer in the 
most distant manner to what had passed between Bow- 
don and herself. But our lips and eyes are traitors to 
our careful tongues; and there are people who draw out 
a joke from any hiding-place. 

“ He's done a very wise thing,” said Ashley, looking 
straight into her eyes. She blushed and laughed. “ I 
admire wise ^things,” he added, laughing in his turn. 

“But don’t do them? ” 

“ Oh, sometimes. To-day for example ! What can 
be wis%r than to refresh myself with a day in the country, 
to spend a few hours in fresh air and — and pleasant 
surroundings ? ” 

She looked at him for a moment, then settled herself 
more luxuriously on the seat as she murmured, “ I like 
being w*se too.” 

The one‘porter at the little station eyed Ora with 
jjrave appreciation; the landlady of the little inn where 
they procured a plain lunch seemed divided between 
distrust of the lacjy and admiration of her garments. 
Ashley ordered an early dinner and then invited his 
friendj toicome out of doors. 

He had brought her to no show view, no famous 
prospects There w&s only a low slow stream dawdling 
along through the meadows, £ belt of trees a quarter of 
a mile away behind them, in front a stretch of flat land 
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beyond the river, and on the water’s edge, here and 
ther£» w a few willows. She found a convenientgislope in 
the bank and sat down, he lying beside her, smoking a 
cigar. The sun shone, but the breeze was fresh. Ora 
had been merry at lunch but n6w she became silent 
again. When Ashley Mead threw the stuitip*of hte 
cigar into the stream, she seemed to rouse herself from 
a reverie and watched it bob lazily away. 

“ Sleepy after lunch ? ” he asked. 

“ No, I’m not-sleepy,” she answered. “ I was letting 
things pass through my head.” She turned to him 
rather abruptly. “ Why did you bring me here Jo-day ? ” 
she asked, with a touch of protest in her voice. 

“ Purely a desire for pleasure; I wanted to enjoy 
myself.” tl 

" Are you like that too ? Because I am.” She seemed 
to search his face. “ But there’s something else in you.” 

“ Yes, at other times,” he admitted. “ But just then 
there wasn’t, so I brought you. And just no^ there 
isn’t.” 

She laughed, rather nervously as it seemed to him. 

“ And what do the o other things, when they ’re there, 
say to it?” she asked. 

“ Oh, they’re sure of their innings in the cnc!bl ” His 
tone was careless, but his eyes did not leaVe her face. 
He had meant not to make love to her; he v/ould not 
have admitted that he was making love to her. But to 
have her face there and not look atjt had becomedm- 
possible; it chained him with its power of exciting that 
curiosity mingled with attraction which i^ roughly 
dubbed fascination. He felt that- he must not only see 
more of her but know more of her ? there was a demand 
of the brain as well as a craving of the emotions. She 
seemed moved to tell him nothing; she made no dis- 
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closures of her past life, where she had been bj>rn or 
£red, h<*w she had fared, how come where she was s *toow 
become Mrs. Jack Fenning, or how now again turned 
to Ora Pinsent. She left him to find out anything he 
wanted to know. HA assumption that there was noth¬ 
ing to*teH, or no reason to tell anything, spurred him to 
further study of her. That he studied at his peril he 

knew well and had known from the first; it was but 

• • 

another of the spur to him. 

She had been gazing across the stream, at the meadows 
and the cattle. Now her eyes returned to him and, 
meetingJ his glance, she laughed again in that half- 
amused, half-embarrassed way. 

“ Shall I make up a life for you ? ” he asked. “ Listen 
now. You weren’t pretty as a young girl; # you were 
considered very naughty, rather good-for-nothing; I 
think they were a bit down on you, tried to drill you 
into being like other people, to—what’s the word ? — 
eradicate your faults, to give you the virtues. All that 
made you rather unhappy; you’d a good deal rather 
* have been petted. But you weren’t drilled, your faults 
weren’t eradicated, you never got the virtues.” 

She was listening with a smile and amused eyes. 

“ The Gaining broke down because you began to grow 
beautiful arfd coaxing; they couldn’t drill you any 
more; it wasn’t in their hearts. They began to see 
fhat theyM got something uncommon; or perhaps they 
just despaired. Tfycy said it was Ora’s way. — ” 
u Lizzie’s way,” she corrected with a merry nod. 

“ Ofc, So. Hang Lizzie! They said it was Ora's 
way, and that it was ^ho use bullying the* girl. Your 
father said it first arM had some trouble in convincing 
your mother. But he did at iast. Then you grew up, 
and everybody made love to you. And I expect some- 
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body^died and home wasn’t so comfortable. So some 
timu or other you took a flight away, and the f*tage be¬ 
came a reality. I suppose it had been a dream. And 
at some time or other you took a certain step. Then I 
don’t know anything more except what’s written in the 
Chronicles of Queen Ora Pinsent.” He ended°th^ st<=»r} , 
which had been punctuated by pauses in which he 
gathered fresh information from her face. 

“ You’ve done well to find out so much It wasn’t 
very unlike that. Now tell me the future. What’s 
going to happen to me?” 

“You’re going to be young and beautiful for ever 
and ever.” 

She laughed joyfully. 

“ Oh, yes ! ” she cried. “ Let me see. I shall be 
young — young enough — for ten years more, and with 
the proper appliances beautiful for twenty.” 

His laugh was reluctant; the mention of the proper 
appliances jarred on him a little. She saw i.t in an 
instant and answered with a defiance: “ I rouge now 
when I want it.” 

“Are you rouged,to-day ? ” 

“ You can look and see.” 

“ I can look, but perhaps I can’t sec.” 

She rubbed her check hard with her hand and then 
tehowed him the palm. 

“ I hope that's proof,” he said, “ but these contriv¬ 
ances ^ , * < ^so cunning now-a-days.” 

‘ r n?them even more cunning than they are,” 
laugi >( ,i C s * “And what have you done?*'” sjie went 
on. '* What’s your life been ? 

“ Th» deplorably usual — preparatory scheol, public 
school, Oxford, Bar. I’m a full-blown specimen of the 
ordinary Englishman of the professional classes.” 
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“ And what are you going to do ? ” 

• “ Oh, € ’m stft*e I don’t know. As little work ,<m I 
must and as little harm as I can, I suppose.” 

She laughed as she said: “ At any rate you aren’t 

doing much work to-ftay, are you? And no harm at 
a r A\ I?ut •you’ve left out what you put in for me — a 
certain step.” 

“Well, youjvc taken it, and I haven’t.” 

“You w‘ VOh. Irene Kilnorton has told me all 
about it. It sccfns you can’t help it, Mr. Mead. I 
liked her; I asked her to come and see me, but she's 
never beln.” 

He made a little grimace, wrinkling brow and nose. 
Ora laughed again. “You won’t be able to help it,” 
she declared, nodding her head. “ And ther^ no more 
Sundays out % with actresses!” 

“ Even as matters stand, it’s not a habit of mine,” he 
protested. 

She *nokcd a cigarette of his, investing the act of 
luxury with a grace which made it meritorious; as she 
l>lew out the last of the smoke, she sighed, saying, 

“ I wish to-day would last for cv<jr.” 

“Do you?” he asked in a low voice. The tone 
startled lf?r to a sudden quick glance at his face. Her 
words had given expression to his longing that this 
simple perfection of existence should never pass. 

“ Just the meadows, and tlje river, and the sun¬ 
shine.” 

“ You leave me out? ” * 

“ N(V’ the said, “you may be somewhere in it, if 
you like. Because if fiothing was going tt> change, I 
shouldn’t change either; and I like you being here 
now, so I should like you being here always.” 

“ Do you always expect to change to people?” 
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" ty’s not altogether me. They change to me, I 


“ If I don't change to you, will you promise not to 
change to me?” He laughed as he spoke, but he 
looked at her intently. She turned away, saying, 

“ I should be rather afraid never to change* t6 a per¬ 
son. It would make him mean so terribly much to one, 
wouldn’t it?” 

“ But you married ? ” lie whispered, whether in seri¬ 
ousness or in mockery he himself could hardly tell. 

“ Yes,” she said. She seemed to agree that there 
was a puzzle, but to be unable to give any e:! planation 
of it. The fact was there, not to be mended by theo¬ 
rising about it. 

In long intimate talk the hours were wearing away. 
His impulse was delicately to press her to reveal herself, 
to shew her mind, her way of thought, her disposition 
towards him. But side by side with his interest came 
the growing charm of her; he hardly knew whether to 
talk to her or to be silent with her, to elicit and trace 
the changes animation made, or to admire the dainty 
beauty of her features in repose. Movement and rest 
alike became her so well that to drive out either for the 
other seemed a gain burdened with an equals loss; her 
quick transitions from expression to expression were 
ruthless as well as bountiful. She appeared v^ry happy, 
forgetful now of the p f uzzle that he had called to her 
mind, of the distrust that had afflicted her, entirely 
given over to the pleasured living and of being there. 
Then she liked him; he was no jar, no .unwelcome 
element. But there was still a 'distance between them, 
marked by her occasional nervousness, her ignoring of 
a remark that pressedi* her too closely, her skirting 
round topics which threatened to prove too serious. 
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She seemed to ask him not to compel her to any§issue, 
ifot to n?hke her face any questions or attempt any*fTe- 
termination, to let her go on being happy as long as 
might be possible without driving her to ask why she 
was happy or how long she would be. Happy she was; 
a! tkey rose reluctantly to go back to the inn she turned 
to him, saying: 

« I shall never forget the day you’ve given me.” 

But, arrf'v ^ the inn, she forgot her love of the 
meadows. Now she was glad to be in the snug parlour, 
glad dinner was near, glad to sit in a chair again. She 
went upsfairs under the escort of the questioning admir¬ 
ing landlady, and came down fresh and radiant. In 
passing she gave him her hand, still cool and moist from 
water. " Isn’t that nice? ” she asked, and laughed mer¬ 
rily when he»answered, “ Oh, well, nice enough.” The 
window opened on a little garden; she flung it wide. 
“ There’s nobody to spy on how much we eat,” she 
said, “^nd the evening smells sweet. Oh, do let’s 
begin 1 ” And she clapped her hands when the meal 
came. *Ashley found a sort of pity mingling with his 
other feelings for her, compassion for the simplicity and 
readiness^pf emotion which expose their possessor to so 
many chancqs of sorrow as well as to a certainty of re¬ 
current joys. But he fell in with her mood and they 
jpined inia childish pretence that they were at a great 
banquet, dignifying the simple chicken with titles they 
recollected from menu or constructed from imagina¬ 
tion, whil^the claret, which # could make no great claims 
on intfinstc merit, became a succession of costly vin¬ 
tages, and the fictitious bill, by which she declared she 
would measure his devotion to her, grew by leaps ^nd 
bounds. It was strange to realise that in twenty-four 
hours she, would be back in her theatre, a great, at 
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least 6a notorious, personage, talked of, stared at, can¬ 
vassed, blamed, admired, the life she fierself *tnade so 
simple a thing given over to a thousand others for their 
pleasure and curiosity. A touch of jealousy made itself 
felt in his reflexions. 

“I'm beginning rather to hate your audiences/ he 
said. 


A shrug and a smile sent the audiences to a limbe of 
inexpressible unimportance. ^ 

“You’ll think differently about that to-morrow,” he 
warned her. 

“Be content with what I feel to-night; I arrf/’ 

They had finished dinner; both again had smoked 
cigarettes. 

“ How iong before the train ? ” she asked. 

“ An hour and a half,” he answered with a hint of 
triumph in his voice; the end was not yet; even after 
the time for the train there was the journey. 

Evening fell slowly, as it seemed with a syrrl^>athetic 
unwillingness to end their day. She moved to an arm¬ 
chair by the side of the window and he sat near her. 
Talk died away unntissed and silence came unnoticed. 
She looked a little tired and leant back in her seat; her 
face shewed pale in the frame of dark hair that clustered 
round it; her eyes were larger and more eloquent. The 
fate that he had braved, or in truth invited, was comq; 
he loved her, he so lov«l her that he must needs touch 
her. Yet there was that about her which made his 

f 

touch timid and light; a delicacy, an innocence which 
he was inclined to call paradoxical, the appe&l eff help¬ 
lessness, a sort of unsubstantiality that made her seem 
the love for a man’s soul only. One of her *hands lay 
on the arm of her chair; he laid his lightly on it and 
when she turned smiled at her. She smiled back at 
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him with deprecation but Svith perfect underst^iding. 
£>he kn^v why he did that; she did not resent it. .Jibe 
turned her hand over and very lightly grasped his 
fingers in a friendly tender pressure; she gazed again 
into t]je little gardenKvhile their hands were thus dis- 
tairlly clasped. She seemed to yield what she must and 
to beg him to ask no more. He longed to be able to do 
her will as it.was and not to seek to change it, to offer 
her no vielj ffce of entreaty and to bring her into no 
distress. ButtRb sweetness of love's gradual venturing 
allured him; it might be still that she only tolerated, 
that she* gave a return for her day’s happiness, and 
allowed this much lest she should wound a man she 


liked. With that he was not content, he was hotly 
and keenly discontent. She had become everything 
to him; he jmust be everything to her; if it must be, 
everything in sorrow and renunciation, but everything; 
if not for always, at least for now, for the end of this 
goldci#day, everything. He could not go home with¬ 
out the memory of her lips. He leant forward towards 
her; she turned to him. Fora moment she smiled, then 
grew grave again; she let him d*aw her nearer to him, 
and with-averted face and averted eyes suffered his kiss 
on her ^hejek. In the very midst of his emotion he 
smiled; she preserved so wonderfully the air of not 
jDeing responsible for the thing, of neither accepting 
nor rejecting, of being quite passive, of just having it 
happen to her. Me kissed her again; after much en¬ 
treaty, o|ice she kissed hifn lightly, shyly, under pro¬ 
test a£ it # werc, yet wilh a sincerity and gladness which 
called out a new tenderness in him; they stiemed to say 
that she^iad wanted*to do it very much long before she 
did it, and would want to do k again, and yet woulcf not 
do it again. The kiss, which from many women would 
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have Revelled all barriers, deemed to raise new ones 
row-d her. He was ashamed of himself when^his love 
drove him to besiege her more. Even now she was 
not resentful, she did not upbraid or repel him; she 
broke into that little nervous laugh of hers, as she lay 
back passive in the chair, and murmured so low that he 
hardly caught the words, “ Don’t. Don’t make love to 
me any more now.” 

Her prohibition or request had availed wit 1 - Bowdon's 
hesitating conscience-ridden impulse f J perhaps there 
was small cause to wonder at that. It availed now no 
less with Ashley Mead’s impetuous passion. ’Her low 
whisper protected her absolutely; the confession it 
hinted disarmed him; he caught both her hands and 
held them, in a long clasp, looking the while into her 
appealing eyes. But he entreated her np more and 
he kissed her no more. A moment later he rose, went 
and sat on the window-sill, and lit a cigarette; the glow 
seemed a tiny beacon of fire to shew the harbour, that 
danger was past, that her orders were understood and 
accepted. She lay very quiet, looking at hirri with 
steady, grateful, loving eyes, acknowledging a kindness 
that she had not doubted and yet found fine in him. 
His transgression — perhaps she hardly counted it one 
— was forgiven because he stayed his steps at her bid¬ 
ding. He knew that she trusted him; and ii\,spite of 
her prohibition he believed that she loved him. 

Now one of the riddles about hcr^ seemed to find an 
explanation. He understood how she had passed 
through the dangers and the ordeal, and had *corve out 
still with hc& freshness and her*" innocence; how her 
taste had saved her from those who would hfcve been 
deaf to the appeal that had arrested him, how powerful 
and sufficing a shield that appeal was to any man 
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whon^ her taste would alfow to come close to her 
m comradeship." You could not be false to aconfidcSSce 
like that; if you were a man who could, you would 
never have the chance. Thus Ashley summed up a 
case v^frich a little wftile ago had seemed to him very 
^itatge. r It seemed strange and unusual still, with a 
peculiar charm of its own. It was weakness breeding 
strength, surrender made security. It put a man on 
his honouwja jt, to ok away the resistance which might 
make honour forget itself in the passion of victory. It 
was like being made guardian of another’s treasure; 
you wen* careful of it, however heedless you were of 
your own. 

As they journeyed home, she was mirthful and joy¬ 
ous. This day was done, but she did not despair of the 
world; there should be other days, and the work of this 
day should endure. She made plans by which they 
were to meet, to be much together, to unite their lives 
by manp ties. She let him see how much he had en¬ 
tered into her schemes; she told him plainly again and 
'again t^iat he had become to her quite different from 
ajl other men. She revealed to him her little habits, 
her tempers, her ways, her manoeuvres, her tricks; she 
had plenfj of all of them. She shewed an open delight 
in the love which she had won from him and made no 
pretence gf concealing anything of what he was to her. 
<3f Jack Fenning she said not a jvord ; of caution in the 
externals of her owyi behaviour, of what people might 
think or say, of any possible difficulties in their relation 
to one. another, not a word. She was happy and she 
was grateful. He todk her to the door fcf her own 
house; she was not llurt but seemed a little surprised 
that he would not go in. He did not offer to kiss her 
again, but could not avoid thinking that she would have 
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been (neither angry nor grfeved if he had. His last 
m^Hiory was of her looking round heir door/* smiling 
delightedly and nodding to him, her eyes full of a thou¬ 
sand confidences. “ Come soon,” she called at last 
before she hid herself from his''sight. ( 

When he reached his own rooms, he found awa 
him a note from Sir James Muddock, begging him to 
come to the office at Buckingham Palace Road ,at 
eleven the next morning. “ I have had..***:, interview 
with my doctor,” the old man wrote, ^ which makes it 
necessary for me to consider very seriously certain 
immediate steps. I hope that I shall be able t& rely on 
your assistance.” The note was sent by hand and 
marked " Immediate.” Its meaning was plain enough. 
The longtexpccted verdict had come; Sir James must 
be relieved; another head was wanted iij the firm of 
Muddock and Mead. With his brain still full of Ora 
Pinsent the matter of the message seemed remote to 
Ashley, but he forced himself to descend to it. *He was 
to have the offer of a partnership, the offer of great 
wealth, the opportunity of a career limited only^by his* 
own talents and no linger clogged by poverty:* Would 
the offer be free, or hampered by a tacit unacknowl¬ 
edged understanding? He knew well enough Sir 
James’ mind about his future. How strange that future 
looked in the after-glow of this day! Yet wkat future 
had this day? Here wjj,s a question that he could not 
bring himself to discuss patiently. Future or no future, 
this day had altered his life^ seemed at this moment to 
have altered it so completely that on it and on what had 
happened ift it would turn his answer to the offer of 
great wealth and the prospect of J career. E^en in his 
own thoughts he observed that reticence about Alice 
Muddock which would have governed his tongue in 
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speaCTqg of her to another? but, affect as he wofild, or 
thoughtrhimsel? obliged to, he knew that she form«i?!^ 
factor in the situation, that she was in her father’s mind 
when he wrote, no less than that other object of the old 
man’sjove, the great firm in Buckingham Palace Road. 
* Nit’s Strange,” he thought, “ that the thing, after 
dragging on so long, should come to a head now, 
to-night, just, when—.” He broke off his reflexions 
and, going'^Kjhe window, looked out on the lights of 
the bridge andlistencd to the lessening noise of the 
town. He was dimly conscious that in this day of long 
idleness,*by the slow low river and in the little inn, he 
had done more to draw the lines and map the course of 
his life than in any hour of labour, however successful 
and however strenuous. Fate had surprised •him with a 
point-blank question, the Stand-and-dcliver of a direct 
choice. Saying he would think it all over, he sat late 
that night. But thoughts will not always be compelled 
and disciplined; his vigil was but a pictured repetition 
of the day that he had lived. The day had been Ora’s 
day. «Hers also was the night. 



CHAPTER VI 


AWAY WITH THE RIBBONS ! 

F EW things make the natural man, a bping who still 
occupies a large apartment in the sq^l* of each of 
us, more impatient than to find peopk^efusing to con¬ 
form to his idea of the way in which they ought to seek 
and find happiness. So far as sane and sensible folk 
are concerned — there is no need to bring the Asylums 
into the argument — his way is the way; deviations from 
it, whether perversely deliberate or instinctive and un¬ 
reasoned, are so many wanderings from the only right 
track. He likes money — then only fools omit to strive 
for it. Stability of mind is his ideal — what more 
wretched than to be tossed from mood to motfd? A 
regular life is the sole means of preserving health in 
stomach and brain — it is melancholy to see gersons 
preferring haphazard ^.nd ill-regulated existences. Nay, 
it makes this natural man rather vexed if we dp not like 
his furniture, his favourite vegetable, his dentisl, and so 
forth; his murmured “De gustibus” has a touch of 
scorn in it. He conceives a grudge against 14 s for up¬ 
setting established standards of excellence in matters of 
life, conduct, upholstery, and the tabic. Our likings for 
people in whom he sees nothing puzzle and annoy him 
equally; the shrug with which he says, of a ntwly mar¬ 
ried couple for instance, “ They s£em very happy,” adds 
quite clearly, “ But on no reasonable grounds have they 
a right to be, and in my heart I can’t quite believe they 
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Si\james Muddock — once again the occasion of 
generalfcations*— had never been able to understand 
why Ashley Mead did not jump at the chance of Alice 
Muddock’s hand and a share in Buckingham Palace 
Road. The lad was paor, his prospects were uncertain, 
#t tjie m beSt they could not yield wealth as Sir James had 
learnt to count it; the prejudice against trade is only 
against trade on a small scale; any ambitions, social or 
political, wquld be promoted, not thwarted, by his entry 
into the firm. ~ A*s for Alice, she was the best girl in the 
world, clever, kind, trustworthy; she was very fond of 
him; helwas fond of her and appreciated her company. 
Ashley was turned thirty; he was not asked to surrender 
the liberty of early youth. He had had his fling, and to 
sensible men this fling was a temporary episode, to be 
enjoyed and done with. It was time for him to get into 
harness; the harness offered was very handsome, the 
manger well filled, the treatment all that could be desired. 
When^ir James summed up the case thus, he had no 
suspicion of what had passed during one Sunday in the 
* country; it is fair to add that it would have made no 
difference in his ideas, if he had kpown of it. The day 
in the country with Ora Pinsent would have been 
ticketed^Ts part of the fling and thus relegated to after- 
dinner merrfories. Sir James did not understand people 
to whom t the fling was more than an episode, to whom 
all life went on being a series of flings of ever-changing 
dice, till at last aqd only in old age the box fell from 
paralysed fingers. Therefore he did not understand all 
that \^as In the nature of Ashley Mead; he would have 
understood nothing at all of what was in 0«a Pinsent’s. 

Ashley’s decision iiad taken itself, as it seemed, with- 
out^any help or effort on his» part. Here was the War¬ 
rant of its inevitability. He thought, when he first read 
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the ol^ man’s summons, that he was in for a great st aggie 
faced with a hard problem, with an f anxious weighs 
ing of facts and a curious forecast of possibilities, that 
he must sit down to the scrutiny in idleness and solem¬ 
nity. But somehow, as he slept or dressed or break¬ 
fasted, between glances at his paper and whiffs of,hr. 
pipe, he decided to refuse many thousands a year and to 
ignore the implied offer of Alice Muddock’s hand. In 
themselves thousands were good, there was, nothing to 
be said against them ; and of Alice he 4rScfb een so fond 
and to her so accustomed that for several years back he 
had considered her as his most likely wife. She and the 
thousands were now dismissed from his life — both good 
things, but not good for him. He sighed once with a 
passing wish that he could be different; but being what 
he was he felt himself hopelessly at war with Sir James’ 
scheme as a whole, and with every part of it. Contrast 
it with the moods, the thoughts, the atmosphere of life 
which had filled his yesterday! And yesterdar’s was 
his native air; thus it seemed to him, and he was so in¬ 
fected with this air that he did not ask whether but for 

* 

yesterday his decision would have been as easy and 
unfaltering. 

The old man was hurt, grieved, and, in spite of pre¬ 
vious less direct rebuffs, bitterly disappointed; he had 
not thought that his offer would be refused ^vhen ex¬ 
pressly made; he had not looked to see his hints about 
his daughter more openly ignored the more open they 
themselves became. His anger expressed itself in an ulti¬ 
matum ; he flung himself back in his elbow chilir, paying, 

“Well, my lad, for the last time, take it or leave it. 
If you take it, we ’ll soon put you through your facings, and 
the*nyou ’ll be the best head in the business. But if you 
won’t have it, I must take in somebody else.” 
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“ l\now, Sir James. Don’t think I expect you to go 
Qn giving me chances.” # . >r- 

“ If it's not you, it’s got to be Bertie Jewett.” Bertie 
Jewett was Herbert, son of Peter Jewett who had served 
through all the changes and lately died as Manager in 
$uckiil|*hftm Palace Road. “ He won’t refuse, anyhow.” 
'“The tone added, “ He’s not such a fool.” 

“ No, he’s not such an ass as I am,” said Ashley, 
answering the’tone and smiling at poor Sir James with 
an appealing ii kindliness. 

“ That’s your word, not mine; but I’m not going to 
quarrel v^th it,” said Sir James without a sign of soften¬ 
ing. “What you ’re after I can’t see. What do you want?” 

Ashley found himself unable to tell the Head of the 
F'irm what he wanted. 


“ I can get along,” he said lamely. “ I make a bit 
writing for tl*e papers, and there’s a brief once in a blue 
moon; and of course I’ve got a little; and this secre¬ 
taryship helps for the time.” 

This beggarly catalogue of inadequate means increased 
•Sir James’ scorn and bewilderment. 

“ Are you above it?” he asked with sudden heat. 

“ Good God, sir, don’t think me a snob as well as an 
ass,” pra^d Ashley. 

“ Then I cfon’t know what you do want.” 

Mattery seemed to have reached a standstill. But Sir 
James had a last shot in his locker. 

“ Go up and lunch in Kensington Palace Gardens,” he 
said. “Talk it over with the ladies, talk it over with 
Alice.” % 

m 9 

Ashley wanted to refuse; on this day he h#d no desire 


to see Alice. But refusal seemed impossible. 

“ All right, Sir James, I wify lie said. • a V S©*- 

“ Take a week, take a week* more. If you say x p$ Xjhim 
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then^it’s Bertie Jewett — and your chance is gpne for 
c^yer. For Heaven’s sake don’t makena fooLof your¬ 
self.” Affection mingling with wrath in the entreaty 
made it harder to resist. 

Ashley walked off with the last words ringing in his 
ears; they recalled Lord Bowdon and the Athenaeum 
corner. After reflexion and against inclination Bowdon 
had determined not to make a fool of himself, and had 
intrenched his resolution with apparent security against 
the possibility of a relapse into a leasT'S'ensible course. 
Here was Ashley’s example; but he shied at it. 

“And how the devil am I to talk to Al^ce about 
it?” he exclaimed petulantly, as he struck across the 
front of Buckingham Palace and headed up Consti¬ 
tution Hill. There had been a general impression that 
he would marry Alice Muddock, and a general impres¬ 
sion about us assumes to ourselves a vaguely obligatory 
force. We may not justify it, but we feel the need for 
some apology if we lefuse. Besides Ashley h^d, up to 
a certain point, shared the impression, although in a 
faint far-off way, regarding the suggested alliance not as 
the aim of his life but as a possible and not unaccept¬ 
able bourn of his youth. His entrance into the firm 
was a topic so closely connected that he felt u.uch awk¬ 
wardness in discussing it with Alice Muddock. Of her 
feelings he thought less than of his own; he was not by 
nature a selfish man, but he had now fallen into tne 
selfishness of a great pre-occupation. The smallest joy 
or the lightest sorrow for ©ra Pinsent would have filled 
his mind. It is difficult to feel in anything li|Ce this way 
towards more than one person at*,a time. His sympathy 
for Alice Muddock was bluntedj and he Reused its 
want of acuteness by affected modesty which ques¬ 
tioned her concern in him. 
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It cWnced that Lady Kikiorton was at lunch. I She 
s§emed\ high? spirits and talked vigorously. Hci 4- * 
theme was the artistic temperament; she blamed its 
slavishness to the moment. Lady Muddock showed an 
anxiety to be furnished*with details for purposes of in- 
c^ased* disapproval; Alice was judicial. One man 
^mong three women, Ashley would have been content 
to listen, but, when appealed to, he defended the as¬ 
persed disposition. He felt the conversation approach¬ 
ing Ora Pinsent, su-p by step ; she was in all their minds; 
the only case in point known to Lady Muddock, the in¬ 
stance moit interesting to Alice, an unwelcome persistent 
presence to Irene, to him a subject to be neither en¬ 
couraged nor avoided without risk of self-betrayal. It 
was curious how she had come into the circle* of their 
lives, and having entered seemed to dominate it. But 
presently he grew sure of his face and, for the rest, pre¬ 
ferred that they should abuse her rather than not speak 
of her; J*e grudged every abstraction of his thoughts 
which banished her image. 

41 The discussion brought its trials. Irene’s well- 
restrained jealousy and Lady Muddock’s inquisitive 
disapproval were merely amusing ; it was Alice’s 
judicial atlftude which stirred him to resentment. To 
assess and assay with this cold-blooded scientific accu¬ 
racy seeme^i inhuman, almost from its excess of science 
unscientific, since it was a method so unsuited to the 
subject. 

“ Now take Ora,” said Irene, at last grasping the 
nettle. “ Tjhere’s nothing she wouldn’t do for you at 
one moment, the next the wouldn’t do anything at all 
for you.” « % 

“For her acquaintances, you>mean?” Alice askecl. 

“ Oh, no, my dear. For anybody, for her best friend. 
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You(pan't call her either good or bad. She *s j \j/*t fluke, 
pure fluke.” ' i 

“ Well, I know it's the thing to pretend not to like 
flukes — ” Ashley began. The thin jocularity served for 
a shield. 

“ Oh, what's the use of asking a man? Ke jus$ se^s 
her face, that's all. Nobody’s denying her looks/ 
Lady Kilnorton seemed petulant. 

“ Of course a life like hers,” observed Lady Muddock, 
“ is very demoralising.” 

“ My dear Lady Muddock, why? ” asked Ashley, 
growing exasperated. v 

“ Well, I only know what Minna Soames says, and — ” 

“ Mother dear, Minna Soames is a goose,” Alice re¬ 
marked.,, Ashley was grateful, but still with reservations 
as to the judicial tone. 

Irene Kilnorton, engaged in her secret task of justify¬ 
ing herself and taking a rosy view of Bowdon’s feelings, 
talked more for her own ends than for thooe of the 
company. 

“ That sort of people suit one another very well,” she 
went on. “ They lf/iow what to expect of each other. 
Harm comes only when people of a different sort get 
entangled with them.” 

“ You ’re vague,” said Ashley. “ What different sort ? ” 
He had partly fathomed her mood now, a$d his eyes 
were mischievous as he looked at her. 

“ Sensible people, Mr. Mead.” ^here was a touch of 
asperity in the brief retort, which made a thrust from 
him seem excusable. t 

“ Suppose Lord Bowdon had never seen you,” he 
said with plausible gravity, “ and, being in that state of 
darkness, had fallen in love with Miss Pinsent; would it 
have been so very surprising ? ” 
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“ VeiW’ said Irene Kilnorton. 

1‘ Andareadful? ” 

44 Well, bad for him. He’d never have got on with 
her and — " 

44 There’s Mr. Fenning*,” interposed Alice with a quiet 
largh. A Inoment’s pause ensued. Ashley had been 
Siartlecl at the introduction of the name, but he re¬ 
covered himsel^directly. 

“ Oh, well,” he said, 44 of course there’s Mr. Fenning. 
I'd forgotten him. But he’s quite accidental. Leave 
him out. He’s not part of the case.” 

“But thfcre’s so often a Mr. Fenning,” Alice per¬ 
sisted. 44 Can he be considered quite accidental?” 

Ashley had made much the same remark in different 
words to Irene Kilnorton a few weeks before ; # but re¬ 
marks do not l^ear transplanting. 

44 Isn’t that rather a traditional view? ” he asked. 

44 You mean a prejudiced one?” 

44 Well^yes.” 

44 1 suppose so. But prejudices start somehow, don’t 
they?” Her smile was very gentle, but still, to his 
mind, horribly aloof and judicial. Could she not under¬ 
stand how a woman might be carried away, and blunder 
into a Mr. Penning, per incuriam and all in a minute (so 
to speak) ? In such a case was it to be expected that 
the Mr. Feiyiing in question should be all in all to her? 
In some ways perhaps she must acknowledge his exist¬ 
ence; but at any ra^e she needn’t Darby-and-Joan it 
with him! * 

44 Pooi^defiU* Ora! ” said Irene Kilnorton after a pause. 
Yet she was not natumlly malicious any nfore than 
Ashley Mead was naturally selfish. If we are responsi¬ 
ble for the moods we raise in*others Miss Pinsent’s 
account was mounting up. Ashley allowed himself the 
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retc&rt of a laugh as Lad y Muddock rose /?om the 
table. c 

“ I came to talk to you,” he said to Alice, as she 
passed him. 

“ Then drink your coffee quick, and come into the 
garden," she answered with her usual frank kindness. 
When she looked at him her aspect and air became less” 
judicial. 

In the garden he opened the subject of Sir James’ 
proposal; his eyes were set straight in front of him, hers 
on the ground. Her answer would have dismayed Sir 
James, and it surprised Ashley. She was energetically, 
almost passionately, opposed to his entering the business. 

“It’s not your line, or your taste, or your proper 
work," she said. “What’s the good of being rich if 
you 're doing what you hate all the time? " 

“I felt just like that," he said gratefully, “but I was 
afraid that I felt like it because I was a fool." 

“ You can make your own way. Don’t sell yourself 
to the business." 

He glanced at her stealthily; her colour had risen 
and her lip trembled. Did she think of anything be¬ 
sides the business when she bade him not sell himself? 
A moment later she laughed uneasily, as, with a refer¬ 
ence to the conversation at lunch, she said. 

“You’ve too much of the artistic temperament for 
Buckingham Palace Road." 

“I? I the artistic temperament?" He accepted the 
trite phrase as a useful enough symbol of what they both 
meant. 4 

“ Yes, Vr she answered steadily. “ A good deal of it." 

“ Then I come under Irene Kilnorton’s censures?" 

“ Under a good marty of them, yes." 

Something in her manner again annoyed and piqued 
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him. was judging agairf, and judging him. IBut 

shfe was interesting him also. She spoke of him; she 
knew him well: and just now he was in some doubt about 
himself. 

“ I d<jn't know what you mean,” he said, seeking to 
dr4w her out. 

oil, things carry you away; and you like it. You 
don’t want to gQt to a comfortable place and stay there. 
I ’m not saying anything you mind ? ” 

“ No. I don’t think so, at least.” 

She glanced at him full for a moment as she said. 

“ I nevA* think anything you’d mind, Ashley.” 
Then she went on hastily. “ But you must be prepared 
to see Bertie Jewett in great prosperity — a big house and 
so on — and to know it might all have been yotys.” 

“ I’m prepared for that,” he said absently. He did 
not at all realise the things he was abandoning. 

“But of course you ’ll get on. You’ll be something 
better thJh rich.” 

“ Perhaps, if I don’t— don’t play the fool.” 

“ You keep calling yourself a fool to-day. Why do 
you? You’re not a fool.” • 

“ It’s onl^a way of speaking and not quite my own way, 
really,” he laughed. “ It means if I don’t enjoy life a 
little instead of spoiling it all by trying to get something 
th^t isn’t particularly well worth having; it means, in fact, 
if I don’t allow scope to my artiste temperament.” It 
meant also if he did iK>t spend more days in the country 
with Ora Pinsent; for though he did not (as he had 
hinted) •all that folly to himself, he was now on his de¬ 
fence against a world wflnich would call it folly with no 
doubtful vofee, and woifld exhort him earnestly to imi¬ 
tate Lord Bowdon’s decisive measures of self-protection. 
It was in the power of this clear-sighted girl thus to put 
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hin^on his defence, even >n the full swing of ^ attrac- 
tion towards Ora Pinsent; better than anyone, she cofild 
shew him the other side of the picture. He fell into a 
silence occupied with puzzled thoughts. She grew 
grave, except for a sober little smile; she was^thinking 
that it was easy to be wise for others, for all the^wcrcld 
except herself; while she was playing the judicial pffr- 
dent friend to him, the idea of another, part was in her 
head. There may be hope without expectation; it 
would not have been human in her to hope nothing from 
this talk in the garden, to build no fancies on it. But she 
rebuked her imagination; whatever it was tlfht filled his 
mind — and his occasional air of distraction had caught 
her notice — she had little share in it, she knew that well. 

" The talk at lunch was d propos she said presently. 
" I'm going to call on Miss Pinsent this afternoon." 

" You ’re going to call — ? " The surprise was plain 
in his voice. This sudden throwing of the two together 
seemed an odd trick of circumstances ! His torfe brought 
her eyes quickly round to him and she looked at him 
steadily. 

"Why not? Sire asked me. I told you so," she 
said. Ashley could not deny it; he shrugged his 
shoulders. “ Shan’t I like her?" 

" Everybody must like her, I think," he answered, 
awkward, almost abashed. But then there oame on frim 
a desire to talk abode Ora, not so much to justify him¬ 
self as to tell another what she was' to exhibit her charm, 
to infect a hearer with his own fever. He contrived to 
preserve a cool tone, aiming at what might 'seena a dis¬ 
passionate analysis of a fascination which everybody ad¬ 
mitted to exist; but he was at oiice too copious and too 
happy in his description and his images. The girl beside 
him listened with that little smile; it could not be merry. 
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she wasild not let it grow bitter, but schooled it If) the 
rteutrality of polfte attention. She soon saw the state of*"' 
his mind and the discovery was hard for her to bear. Yet 
it was not so hard as if he had come to tell her of an or¬ 
dinary attachment, of a decorous engagement to some 
^oung^lady of their common acquaintance, and of a de- 
uorotis marriage to follow in due course. Then she 
would have asked, " Why her and not me?” With Ora 
Pinsent no such question was possible. Neither for 
good nor for evil could any comparison be drawn. 
And another thought crept in, although she did not give 
it willing*admittance. Ora was not only exceptional; 
she was impossible. Impossibility might be nothing to 
him now, but it could not remain nothing for ever. The 
pain was there, but the disaster not irrevocable.^ Among 
the somewhaj: strange chances which had marked the 
life of Mr. Fenning there was now to be reckoned a 
certain shamefaced comfort which he all unwittingly 
afforded to Alice Muddock. But Alice was not proud 
of the alliance. 

Ashley broke off in a mixture of remorse and embar¬ 
rassment. His description could npt be very grateful to 
its hearer: it must have come very near to betraying its 
utterer. vllice did not pretend that it left her quite in 
the dark; she laughed a little and said jokingly: 

“ One ^yould think you were in love with her. I sup¬ 
pose it’s that artistic ' temperament again. Well, this 
afternoon I '11 look^ind see whether she's really all you 
say. The male judgment n£eds correction.” 

As theil* talk went on he perceived in her a brighten¬ 
ing of spirits, a partialaevival of serenity, a sect of relief; 
they camke as a surprise to him. The lightne*ss with 
which she now spoke of Ora appeared, to a large degree 
at least, genuine. He did not understand that she 
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attributed to him, in more sincerity than her manner had 
""^suggested, the temper which had formed the subject of 
their half-serious half-jesting talk. Her impression of 
him did not make him less attractive to her; he was not 
all of the temper she blamed and feared ; he had, she per¬ 
suaded herself, just enough of it to save hirh from tfip 
purely ribbon-selling nature and (here came the poirfT 
to which she fondly conducted herself) to give her both 
hope and patience in regard to her own relations with 
him. She could not help picturing herself as the fixed 
point to which he would, after his veerings, return in the 
end ; meanwhile his share of the temperament excused 
the veerings. Lady Kilnorton had forced the game with 
entire apparent success, but Alice’s quick eyes ques¬ 
tioned the real completeness of that victory. She would 
play a waiting game. There was no question of an 
orthodox marriage with the young lady from over the 
way or round the corner, an arrangement which would 
have been odious in its commonplace humiliation and 
heart-breaking in its orderly finality. But Ora Pinsent 
was not a finality, any more than she was the embodi¬ 
ment of an orderly arrangement. That fortunate impos¬ 
sibility which attached to her, by virtue of Jack Fenning’s 
existence, forbade despair, just as her fascinatibn and her 
irresistibility seemed to prevent humiliation and lessen 
jealousy. The thing was a transient craz^, such as 
men fell into; it woul£l pass. If she joined her life to 
Ashley Mead’s she was prepared (so^she assured herself) 
for such brief wanderings of allegiance, now and then; 
as time went on, they would grow fewer and fewer, until 
at last she-, conquered altogetheivthe tendency towards 
them. “ And she must be ten years older tl*an I am,” 
hel reflections ended; ihat the real interval was but 
seven did not destroy the importance of the point. 
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Havjjig offered Ashley a 1^1 to Piccadilly, she wfftit off 
fro get ready, arid presently Bowdon, who had called to" 
pick tip Irene, strolled into the garden for a cigarette. 

“ Hullo, what are you doing here? You ought to be 
making your living,” he cried good-humouredly. 

" I’ve been throwing it away instead,” said Ashley. 

- 5 Should you like to be a partner in Muddock and 
Mead? ” 

i 

tl A sleeping one,” said Bowdon with a meditative 
pull at his moustache. 

Ashley explained that he would have been expected 
to take a L\ active part. Bowdon evidently thought that 
he ought to have been glad to take any part, and re¬ 
buked him for his refusal. 

“ Take the offer and marry the girl,” he counselled. 

“ She'd have you all right, and she seems a very good 
sort” 

“ I don’t feel like settling down all of a sudden,” said 
Ashley»with a smile. 

They walked side by side for a few paces; then 
Bowdon remarked, 

“ Depend upon it, it’s a good thing to do, though.” 

“ it’s a question of the best date,” said Ashley, much 
amused jfc his companion. “ Now at your age, Lord 
Bowdon — ” # 

“ Confojand you, Ashley, I'm not a hundred ! I say 
if 's a good thing to do. And, by Jove, when it means 
a lump of money too ! ” 

A pause followed ; they Walked and smoked in silence. 

“ Go # od jereatures, women,” remarked Bowdon. 

Ashley did not find the remark abrupt; h^raced its 
birth. Alice had left # much the same impressioiT'behind 
her in his mind. 0 * 

“ Awfully,” he answered; there was in his voice also 
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a noth of remorse, of the /eeling that come9 when we 
""cannot respond to a kindness so liberally as it aeservesf 
“ Of course they aren't all alike, though,” pursued 
Bowdon, as though he were reasoning out an intricate 
subject and coming on unexpected conclusions., “ In 
fact they differ curiously, wonderfully.” 4 <*• 

His thoughts had passed, or were passing, from frene 
Kilnorton to Ora Pinsent; obedient to ,this guidance 
Ashley’s followed in a parallel track from Alice Mud- 
dock to Ora Pinsent. 

“They’re charming in different ways,” said he with a 
slight laugh. Bowdon shewed no signs of ffhrth; he 
was frowning a little and smoked rather fast. 

“ And men are often great asses,” he observed a few 
moments f later. Again Ashley had kept pace, but his 
face was more doubtful than his companion’s and there 
was hesitation in his voice as he replied, 

“ Yes, I suppose they arc.” 

This subterranean conversation, shewing** 1 above 
ground only faint indications of what it really meant to 
each of the talkers, had carried them to the end of the 
garden. Turning round at the fence, they saw Irene 
and Alice walking towards them, side by side. Both 
ladies were well dressed, Irene rather brilliantly, Alice 
with quiet, subdued good taste; both seemed attractive, 
Irene for her bright vivacity and merry t kindness, 
Alice for her strength of regard and a fine steady 
friendliness. A man who was fortupate enough to gain 
either of them would win 4 a wife of whom he might 
justly be proud when he talked with the endmyjn the 
gate, and.moreover would enjoy ak unusually good pros¬ 
pect oi being happy in his own houee. The man who had 
woh one, and the man \frho could, if he would, win the 
other, approached them in a slow leisurely stroll. 
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“ Y,es, great asses/’ reputed Bowdon in a rdfiective 
'tone. ' * ‘ r 

“ I didn’t say we weren’t,” protested Ashley Mead 
with an irritated laugh. 

Tljpy would have found a most heartfelt endorsement 
>of the view which they reluctantly adopted, had Sir 
‘James Muddock known how small a share of Ashley's 
visit had be$n honestly devoted to a consideration of 
the advantages of a partnership in Muddock and Mead, 
and how much larger a part had been given to a subject 
concerning which Sir James could have only one 
opinion.* 



CHAPTER VII 


UNDER TIIE NOSEGAY 

W HEN Alice Muddock reached Ora*s little house 
in Chelsea and was shewn into the drawing¬ 
room, she found herself enjoying an introduction to Mr. 
Sidney Hazlewood and forced to shake hands with 
Babba Flint. Hazlewood struck her favourably; there 
was a repressed resolution about him, a suggestion of 
being able to get most of what he might happen to 
want; no cJoubt, though, his desires would be limited and 
mainly professional. Babba was, as usual, quite inex¬ 
plicable to her and almost intolerable. The pair had, 
it seemed, come on business, and, after an apology, Gra 
went on talking business to them for fully a quarter of 
an hour. She was in a businesslike, even a commercial* 
money-grubbing moo^l; so were the men; amid a 
number of technical terms which fell on Alice’s ignorant 
ears the question of what they would make w5^ always 
coming uppermost There was indeed a touch of insin¬ 
cerity in Ora’s graspingness; it did not seen^ exactly 
affectation, but rather li^e a part for which she was cast 
on this occasion and into which she f threw herself with 
artistic zeal. She had to ptay up to her companions. 
There was in her neither the quiet absorptiejn ip the 
pecuniary^ 3 £pect which marked Mr. Hazlewood, nor 
the tremulous eagerness with which Babba counted im¬ 
aginary thousands, the frfcit of presupposed successes. 
Hazlewood, a clean-shaven hard-lined man of close on 
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fifty, and Babba with his Jong moustache, his Iknooth 
•cheeks, his daifdiness, and Ins youth, treated Ora exactly - 
in the same way — first as a possible partner, then as 
a possible property. They told her what she would 
make if she became a partner and how much they 
^coulcf afford to pay her as a property if she would hire 
iherSelf out to them. Ora had her alternative capacities 
clearly grasped and weighed their relative advantages 
with a knowing hand. Alice thought it a strange scene 
by which to make her first more intimate study of the 
irresistible impossible Miss Pinscnt, the Miss Pinsent of 
uncontrollable emotions and unknowable whims. What 
images the world made of people! Yet somehow, in 
the end, had not the world a way of being just right 
enough to save its credit? 

At last the conference appeared to be about to break 
up. Alice was almost sorry; she could have gone on 
learning from it. 

0#ly remember,” said Mr. Hazlewood, “ that if we 
do make a deal, why, it is a deal! ” 

* Ora began to laugh ; an agreement was an agreement, 
she remembered, and a deal, by parity of reasoning, a 
deal. Hazlewood's wrinkle clamoured for seriousness ; 
hard mdfiey was at stake, and over that surely even 
genius coulfl look grave. 

“ Oh, |he won’t want to cry off this,” said Babba with 
a sagacious nod. 

Alice had never known how Babba lived (any more 
than she knew why}. It appeared now that he supported 
himsejf b|r speculations of this description; she fancied 
that he asserted himself so much because th&^ther two 
seemed fp consider Ijim, in the end, rather supef^ous; 
more than once he had to remind them that he «was 
indispensable ; they yielded the point good-naturedly. 
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She uftis interrupted in her thoughts by Hazlewood, who 
•nnade a suave remark to he: and held out his hand with 
a low bow. Ora was chaffing Babba about a very large 
flower in his buttonhole. 

“Is Miss Pinsent a good woman of business? '* Alice 
asked in an impulse of curiosity. 1 * ^ 

Hazlewood glanced at Ora; she was entirely occupied** 
with Babba. 

“ Miss Pinsent,” said he, with his overworked but still 
expressive smile, “ is just exactly what you happen to 
find her. But if you call often enough, there ’ll come a 
time when you ’ll find her with a good head on her 
shoulders.” 

Alice felt vaguely sorry for Mr. Hazlewood; it must 
be wearing to deal with such unstable quantities. She 
could imagine herself exchanging sympathy with him 
on the vagaries of the artistic temperament; would she 
grow a wrinkle, of brow or of heart, over Ashley Mead ? 
Or had she grown one ? • 

“ Well, you’ve had a lot of experience of her, haven’t 
you?” she asked, laughing, and wondering what h(T 
thought of Ora. His answer expressed no great 
affection. 

“ Good Lord, yes,” he sighed, furrowing^iis brow 
again. * 

Ora darted up to him, put an arm through his, and 
clasped her hands ove^ his sleeve. * 

“ Abusing me ? ” she said, turning her face round to 
his. For a moment Alice thought that she was going 
to kiss him and hoped vaguely she would noty but she 
felt that sljf did not know the etiquette; it might be 
usual r ., # # 

‘^Telling the truth,” aaid Mr. Hazlewood with stout 
courage; then with pronounced gallantry he raised his 
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arm with Ora’s hands on it and kissed one of the hinds; 
his manner now was quite different from his business 
manner of a few moments ago; his eyes were different 
too, hardly affectionate, but very indulgent. 

“ He likes me really, you know, though I worry him 
dreadfully?” said Ora to Alice. 

^Bafoba came up; he had been arranging the big 
flower before a mirror. 

“Seen Lady Kilnorton lately? She’s brought it off 
with Bowdon, I hear,” he said to Alice. 

“ She’s engaged to Lord Bowdon,” said Alice stiffly. 
“ Deuced lucky woman,” observed Babba, blind to the 
rebuke which lay in Alice’s formality of phrase. 

“ Take him away,” Ora commanded Mr. Hazlewood. 
“ We’ve done with him and wc don’t want him any more. 
We aren’t sure wc like him.” 

“ Oh, come now, I ain’t a bad chap, Miss Pinsent,” 
pleaded Babba piteously. 

Weiprc not at all sure we like him,” said Ora inex¬ 


orably. “ Take him away at once, please, Mr. Hazle- 
vfbod.” And Hazlewood led him out, protesting 
bitterly. # 

For a moment or two Ora moved about, touching the 
furniture ^Ito the places in which she wanted It, and 
fingering thef flowers in the vases. Then she came 
quickly to Alice, sat down by her side, and cried 
expansively, 0 

“ It’s really charming of you to come. And you ’re 
like — you ’re like something — Oh, I don’t know! I 
mean you Jre a lovely change from those men and their 
business and their moijcy.” . A 

“ I like JVEr. Hazlewood.” * 

“ Oh, so do I. But my life’s #0 much Mr. Hazlewo®d. 


Why did you come? ” 
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“ You asked me,” said Alice. 

“ Yes, I know, but I hardly thought you’d come.” 
She darted back to the previous conversation. “ I’m 
going to make a lot of money, though, and then I ’m 
going to have a long holiday, and a villa somewhere 
in Italy.” 

“ Oh, they won’t let you rest long.” 

“ It won’t be very long really, because I shall spend 
all the money,” Ora explained with a smile. “ Let's 
have some tea.” 

She rang, and tea was brought by a very respectable 
middle-aged woman. Ora addressed her maid as Janet 
and gave her a series of orders; Janet listened to them 
with a non-committal air, as though she would consider 
whether they were reasonable or not, and act according 
to her conclusion. Alice noticed that she called her 
mistress “ Ma’am; ” the reference to Mr. Fenning was 
very indirect, but it was the first that Alice had ever 
heard made in Ora’s presence. It seemed to v.ci a iso 
that Janet laid some slight emphasis on the designation, 
as though it served, or might be made to serve, sonte 
purpose besides that of indicating the proper respect of 
a servant. She found herself wondering whether Janet 
dated from the time when Mr. Fenning was stfh a present 
fact and formed a member of the united Penning house¬ 
hold (which, by the way, was an odd entity to contem¬ 
plate). If that were ^he case, a conversation with Janet 
might be very interesting; knowledge might be gained 
about the bulwark; Alice* had begun to look on Mr. 
Fenning as a bulwark—and to tell herself tjiat she did 
no such jjjing. * 

AA fge number of photographs stood on the mantel¬ 
piece and about the room, most of them signed by their 
originals. Many were of men; one might be of Mr. 
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Fenning. A silver frame stood on a little table jult by 
the sofa. Alice'S intuitive peVception told her that here 
was Ora’s favourite place; her traditions caused her to 
conclude that the frame (its back was towards her) held 
Mr. Fanning’s portrait. She was not undiplomatic, only 
Fss diplomatic than many other women; she took a 
t<£ur 6 f inspection, saying how pretty the room was and 
declaring that $he must look closer at the photograph 
of an eminent tragedian on the opposite wall. Her re¬ 
turn movement shewed her the face of the portrait 
which she had guessed to be Mr. Fenning’s; it was that 
of her fritfnd Ashley Mead. 

“ Yes,” said Ora, “ he sent me that yesterday. I was 
so glad to have it.” 

“You gave him a return?” asked Alice witjj a care¬ 
less laugh, th<£ laugh appropriate to the moment. 

“ He chose one and I wrote on it. Sugar, Miss 
„ Muddock? ” 

Ahce^ook sugar. 

“You’ve known him ever so long, haven’t you?” 
asked Ora, handing the cup. 

“ Ages, ever since we were children. He’s very nice 
and very clever.” 

“ I’ve onljr known him quite a little while.” Ora 
paused and laughed. “ Some people would say that’s 
wby his picture's in the place of honour.” 

“You like change?” asked Alice. Ashley liked 
change also. But Qra made her old defence. 

“ People change, so of course I change to them.” 
The explanation did not quite satisfy herself. “ Oh, I 
don’t know,” she said impatiently. “ Anyhow * T . haven’t 
left off likkig Ashley yet. I may, you know.” „ 

Alice, conscious that she herself in her hostess' posi¬ 
tion would have said “ Mr. Mead,” tried to make the ob- 

• • G 
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vious allowances; it was just like that clasping of the 
hands round Hazlewood'^ arm, just like the air of ex¬ 
pecting to be kissed. Fully aware of insurgent preju¬ 
dices, she beat them down with a despotic judgment; 
she would not follow in the wake of her stepmother 
nor adopt the formulas of Minna Soames. Curiouslv 
enough Ora was in somewhat the same or a parallel stsfTe 
of mind, although she did not realise it so clearly. She 
too was struggling to understand and to appreciate. 
She was sure she would be friends with Miss Muddock, 
if she could get within her guard; but why did people 
have guards, or why not drop them when other people 
shewed themselves friendly? You might have to keep 
the Babba Flints at their distance, no doubt, but even 
that was-better done by ridicule than by stiffness. 

“ We still see a good deal of him,” said Alice, “ al¬ 
though he has an immense lot of engagements. He 
generally comes to lunch on Sunday.” 

Ora reflected that he had not followed his u^alTprac- 
tice on one Sunday. Alice went on to give a brief de¬ 
scription of Ashley’s general relation to the Muddock 
family, and referred to her father’s wish that he should 
enter the business. ^ 

“ He came to talk to me about it to-day,” she said, 
“ but it wouldn’t suit him in the least, and I told him 
so.” 

“ Oh, no, it would^t,” cried Ora. “ I’m so glad you 
told him right.” 

Their eyes met in a sudden glance. Did they both 
know so much of Ashley Mead, of his tastes, .his tem¬ 
per, aij^what would suit him? An embarrassment ar- 
rscf£<£d their talk. Alice was conscious that her hostess’ 
eyes rested on her with an inquisitive glance; it had 
just occurred to Ora that in meeting this girl she had 
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encountered a part of the life of Ashley Mead hitherto 

unknown to her. “What part? How much? ” her eyes 
seemed to ask. She was not jealous of Alice Muddock, 
but she was inclined to be jealous of all that life of 
Ashleylf o£ which she knew nothing, which her visitor 
b/.d shared. With a sudden longing she yearned for 
th? inn parlour where he had no other life than a life 
with her; the sudden force of the feeling took her un¬ 
awares and set her heart beating. 

She came again to Alice and sat down by her; silence 
had somehow become significant and impossible. 

“ I like your frock,” she said, gently fingering the 
stuff. “ At least I like it for you. I shouldn’t like it 
for me.” 

The relativity of frocks, being, like that of morals, an 
extensive and curious subject, detained them for a few 
moments and left them with a rather better opinion of 
another. Incidentally it revealed a common scorn of 
Minna Soames, who dressed as though she were stately 
when she was only pretty; this also knit them together. 
But they progressed nearer to liking than to understand¬ 
ing one another. Small points of jf^reement, such as 
the unsuitaWty of the business to Ashley and the in- 
appropriateness of her gowns to Minna Soames, made 
intercourse pleasant but could not bridge the gulf be¬ 
tween them f they were no more thai^hands stretched out 
from distant banks. 

Alice began to talk of Irena Kilnorton and Bowdon. 
While attributing to thtem all proper happiness and the 
finality o£attachment incidental to their present position, 
she told Ora, with a laugh, that they had all seen how 
much Bowdbn had beerfstruck wi£h her. 

“I think he did like me,” said Ora with a ruminative 
smile. “ He Is safe now, isn’t he ? ” she added a moment 
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later. The thought had been Alice's own, but it needed 
an effort for her to look 4 at it from Ora's point of vtew. 
To be a danger and to know yourself to be a danger, to 
be aware of your perilousness in a matter-of-fact way, 
without either exultation or remorse, was a thip.g quite 
outside Alice’s experience. On the whole to expect 
men to fall in love with you and to be justified in this 
anticipation by events would create a life so alien from 
hers that she could not realise its incidents or the state 
of mind it would create. 

“ I like Lord Bowdon,” said Ora. “ But— ” she paused 
and went on, laughing, “ He's rather too sensible for 
me. He ’ll just suit Irene Kilnorton. But really I must 
write and tell him to come and see me. I haven’t seen 
him since the engagement.” 

“You’d much better not,” was on the tip of Alice’s 
tongue, but she suspected that the impulse to say it was 
born of her still struggling prejudices. “ Ask themjp- 
gether,” she suggested instead. * 

“ Oh, no,” said Ora pathetically. “ He'd hate it*” 

Alice did not see exactly why he should hate it. En¬ 
gaged people always went about together; surely 
always ? 

“ Were you ever engaged? ” Ora went on. 

“ Never,” said Alice with a laugh. 

“I’ve been—well, of course I have—and I hated 
it.” 

With curiosity and pleasure Alice found herself on 
the threshold of the subject of Mr. Fenning. But Ora 
turned aside without entering the hidden precincts. 

“ ArtTd I’m sure I should hate it worse now. You 
-j^uldn’t like it, would you?”< 1 

“ I should like it very much, if I cared for the man.” 

“ Well,” Ora conceded, “ he might makc^ it endurable, 
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if he treated it properly. Most men look so softmn 
ofer it As sooh as they’ve got you, they set to work 
to make you think what a tremendous thing you Ve 
done. As if that was the way to enjoy yourself! ” She 
paused^ seemed to think, smiled out of the window, and 
then, turniifg to Alice, said with an innocence evidently 
gmiuifle, “ Ashley Mead would make it rather pleasant, 

I think/' 

The trial was sudden; Alice had no time to put on 
her armour; she felt that her face flushed. Again their 
eyes met, as they had when it was agreed that the 
business wfiuld not suit Ashley. The glance was longer 
this time, and after Alice turned away Ora went oh 
looking at her for several moments. That was it, then; 
Irene Kilnorton had not spoken idly or in ignorant gossip. 
What she had ^aid fell short of truth, for she hacT spoken 
of an alliance only, not of love. Now Ora knew why 
^the girl talked so much of Ashley; now she knew also 
why 7?fl^*irl shewed such interest in herself. Yes, the 
rid) Miss Muddock would be Ashley's wife if she were 
wooed; besides being rich she was pleasant and clever, 
and knew how to dress herself. (ThU last moral quality 
ranked higl^in Ora’s list.) Such an arrangement would 
be in all ways very beneficial to Ashley. She wondered 
whether Ashley knew how entirely the game was in his 
owji hands* She felt a sudden and sore pity for Alice, 
who had been so cordial and so pleasant and whose 
secret she had heedlessly surprised. The cordiality 
seemed very generous; there* was in it a challenge to 
counter-igeilerosity. In an instant the heroic idea of giv¬ 
ing him up to Alice flashed through her brain. This 
fine conception was hazily born before she found herself 
asking wrathfully whether he w^ould consent to leaVN^ 
her. 
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Alice was herself again; she said that she thought 
Mr. Mead might make % an engagement very pleasant, 
but that such a relation to him would perhaps not be 
very exciting to her, since she had known him all her 
life. This suppression of emotion was not to Ora’s 
taste; it burked a scene to which her instinct had 
begun to look forward. But as generosity would ba’at 
this point premature (even if it should ever become 
tolerable) she was forced to acquiesce. A little later 
Alice took her leave with increased friendliness and a 
pressing invitation to Ora to come and see her at 
Kensington Palace Gardens when there was no party 
and they could have another quiet talk together. 

Surrender — or the inn parlour? Generosity or joy? 
As an incidental accompaniment, correctness or in¬ 
correctness of conduct? These alternatives presented 
themselves to Ora when she was left alone. The rdle 
of renunciation had not only obvious recommendations 
but also secret attractions. How well she ctuid play 
it! She did not exactly tell herself that she could play 
it well — the temperament has its decent reticences — 
but she pictured herself playing it well and wished for 
an opportunity to play it. She would have played it 
beautifully for Irene Kilnorton’s benefit, had that lady 
asked her assistance instead of taking tne matter into 
her own resolute hands. She would have Sf nt Bowdon 
away with an exhortation to see his own good and to 
forget her, with a fully adequate, nay, a more than 
ample, confession of the pain the ^tep was causing her, 
but yet with a determination which made f: he, parting 
final and Irene’s happiness secure. All this vaguely 
reparsed itself in her brain a*; she lay on the sofa 
trtsside Ashley Mead’s portrait in its silver frame. And 
her subsequent relations both with Irene and with 
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Bowdon would have been touched with an undeAying 
tenderness and Sweetened by^the common recollection 
of her conduct; even when he had become quite happy 
with Irene, even when he had learnt to thank herself, 
he would not quite forget what might have been. 

Having Arrived at this point, Ora burst into a laugh 
afe hew own folly. All that went very well, so very 
smoothly and effectively, grouped itself so admirably, 
and made such a pretty picture. But she took up the 
photograph in the silver frame and looked at it. It 
was not Bowdon’s likeness but Ashley Mead’s; the ques¬ 
tion, the ifeal question, was not whether she should give 
up Bowdon; fate was not complaisant enough to present 
her with a part at once so telling and so easy. It was 
not Bowdon with whom she had spent a day in the 
country, not # Bowdon who had been with her in the 
inn parlour, not Bowdon who, Alice Muddock thought, 
might make an engagement very pleasant The grace 
oi icTWriowledge came to her and told her the plain 
truth about her pretty picture. 

“ What a humbug lam!” she cried, as she set down 
the photograph. * 

For the^actual opportunity was very different from 
the imagined, as rich in effect perhaps, but by no means 
so attractive. * She still liked her part, but the rest of the 
cast was i^ot to her taste; she could still think of the 
final interview with a melancholy pleasure, but, with this 
distribution of characters, how dull and sad and empty 
and intolerable life^would be when the final interview 
was done J The subsequent relations lost all their 
subdued charm; underlying tenderness and common 
recollections became ^at and unprofitable. 

“ An awful humbug! ” sigheS Ora with a plaintive 
smile. 
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Why were good things so difficult? Because this 
thing would be very goodj— for him, for poor Alice, fc?r 
herself. A reaction from the joy of Sunday came over 
her, bringing a sense of fear, almost of guilt. She re¬ 
collected with a flash of memory what she had said to 
Jack Fenning when they parted in hot anger. “You 
needn't be afraid to leave me alone," she had cri^d 
defiantly, and up to now she had justified the boast. 
She had been weary and lonely, she had been courted 
and tempted, but she had held fast to what she had 
said. Her anger and her determination that Jack 
should not be in a position to triumph over her had 
helped to keep her steps straight Now these motives 
seemed less strong, now the loneliness was greater. If 
she sent Ashley away the loneliness would be terrible; 
but this meant that the danger in not sending him away 
was terrible too, both for him and for her. As she sank 
deeper and deeper in depression she told herself that she 
was born to unhappiness, but that she might at£<?JSt try 
not to make other people as unhappy as she herself was 
doomed to be. 

While she still l;*y on the sofa, in turns pitying, re¬ 
proaching, and exhorting herself, Janet came in. 

“ A letter, ma’am," said Janet. “ Your dinner will be 
ready in ten minutes, ma'am." 

“ Thanks, Janet," said Ora, and took the lqtter. The 
handwriting was not known to her; the stamp and post¬ 
mark were American; Bridgeport, Conn., the legend 
ran. “ I don't know anybody i^* Bridgeport, or in 
Conn. — Conn. ? — Oh, yes, Connecticut," said ,Ora. 

The silver frame stood crooked on the table. Ora 


set it straight, looked at the facq in it, smiled at some 
—tmJught, sighed at the same or some other thought, and 


lazily opened the letter from Bridgeport, Conn.; she 
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supposed it was a communication of a business ^cind, 
oi perhaps a recfliest for a photograph or autograph. 

“ My dear Ora, I have had an accident to my hand, 

so get a friend to write this for me. I am here in a 

merchant’s office, but have had a bit of luck on Wall 

Street ancf am in funds to a modest extent. So I am 
• 

gting to take a holiday. I shall not come to England 
unless you give me leave; but I should like to come 
and see you again and pay you a visit. How long I 
stayed would depend on circumstances and on what we 
decided after we had met. A letter will find me here for 
the next rftonth. I hope you will send one inviting me 
to come. I would write more if I could write myself; 
as it is I will only add that I am very anxious to see 
you and am sure I can set right any mistakes that there 
have been in # the past. Write as soon as you can. 
Yours affectionately, Jack.” 

She turned back to the envelope: — “ Miss Ora Pin- 
senT^^ffhe friend who wrote Jack’s letter probably did 
no£ know that he was writing to Jack’s wife. Janet knew 
Jack’s writing, but not the writing of Jack’s friend. In 
secrecy and privacy Jack’s letter h^d come. She laid 
it down begide the portrait in the silver frame, and lay 
back again quietly with wide-opened eyes. The clock 
ticked away fen minutes; dinner was ready; she lay 
stijl. # 

Had people a right to rise frothe Jead like this? 
Were they justified, having gone out of life, in coming 
back into it under \over of a friend’s handwriting and 
a postage ^tamp? They had parted for ever, Jack and 
sh^ most irrevocably,*most eagerly, most angrily. A 
few lines on a sheet of # note paper could not change all 
that. He had been dead and gone; at least he hud*" 
existed only as a memory and as — she hardly liked to 
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say in encumbrance — as a check, as a limiting fact, as 
a difficulty which of necessity barred her from ordering 
her doings just as she might have liked to order them. 
Now he proposed suddenly to become a fact, a pres¬ 
ence, a part of her again, and stole a hearing for this 
proposal in the insidious disguise of a friend’s hand¬ 
writing. How he chose his time too! In wild 4an«y 
she imputed to him a knowledge of the curious appo¬ 
siteness of his letter’s arrival. It came just when she 
was unhappy, torn with doubts, feeling low, yes, and 
feeling guilty; just after the revelation of Alice Mud- 
dock’s feelings, just after the day in the country, just 
while she was saying that, for weal or woe, she could 
not send Ashley Mead away. At such a moment she 
would not have opened the letter had she known it for 
his; but he had had an accident to his hand and the 
unknown writing had gained him access. 

Janet came in again. 

“ Your dinner is ready, ma’am,” she said, at-n'd "Went 
on, “ These have come for you, ma’am,” laying a nose¬ 
gay of roses on the little table beside the portrait in the 
silver frame, and th? letter from Bridgeport, Conn. 

Ora nodded; there was no need to ask^whence the 
roses came; they were of the colour she had declared 
her favourite by the river bank on Sunday. “ I ’ll come 
to dinner directly,” she said, and seeing Janet’s eye on 
the letter, she forgot that it was in a friend’s handwriting 
and pushed it under the nosegay till the roses hid it. 
There was nothing to be seen on /ne table now but the 
roses of the colour she loved, and the picture in its 
silver frame. 

^To toy with material symbols,of immaterial realities 
is* pretty enough worlc for the fancy or the pen. The 
symbols are docile and amenable; the letter can be 
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pushed under the roses till their blooms utterly conceal 
ft, and neither ^ou nor anybody else can see that it is 
there. The picture you do not care about can be locked 
away in the drawer, the one you love placed on the 
littlejable by your elbow as you sit in your favourite 
seat. Unhappily this artistic arrangement of the sym- 
bols*makes no difference at all to the obstinate realities. 
They go on existing; they insist on remaining visible 
or even obtrusive; audible and even clamorous. The 
whole thing is a profitless trick of the fancy or the pen. 
Although the letter was pushed under the roses, Jack 
Fenning tvas alive in Bridgeport, Conn., with a desire to 
see his wife in his heart, and his passage money across 
the Atlantic in his pocket. 

As Ora drove down to the theatre that ijight, she 
moaned, “ IJow am I to play with all this worrying 
me?" But she played very well indeed. And she was 
sor ry w hen the acting was over and she had to go back 
to herirttle house in Chelsea, to the society of the letter 
aixi the roses. But now there was another letter: “ I 
am coming to-morrow at 3. Be at home. A. M.” 

“ What in the world am I to do ? ” she asked with 
woeful ey§6 and quivering lip. It seemed to her that 
much was being laid on the shoulders of a poor young 
woman who asked nothing but to be allowed to perfect 
her art ai*d to enjoy her life. It did jj&t occur to her 
that the first of these aims is ffccomplished by few 
people, that at any rate a considerable minority fail in 
the second, and ths\ the fingers of two hands may count 
those 4vh<l in any generation succeed in both. The 
apparent modesty of Ivhat she asked of fortune entirely 
deceived her. She %at in her pressing-gown and cried 
a little before she got into bed. * 



CHAPTER VIII 


THE LEGITIMATE CLAIMANT 

r ‘ 

A SHLEY MEAD did not take the week’s consid¬ 
eration which Sir James had pressed on him. The 
same evening he wrote a letter decisively declining to 
assume a place at the helm in Buckingham Palace Road. 
Sir James, receiving the letter and handing it to Alice, 
was disappointed to meet with no sympathy in his ex¬ 
pressed views of its folly. He was nearly angry with his 
daughter and frankly furious against Ashley. He was 
proud of* his daughter and proud of his business; the 
refusal left him very sore for both. As soon as he 
reached his office he gave vent to his feelings by sum¬ 
moning Bertie Jewett to his presence and offeai^g'*iiiih 
the position to whose attractions Ashley had been ^so 
culpably blind. 

Here there was i^o refusal. A slim, close-built, dap¬ 
per little fellow, with a small fair moustache and small 
keen blue eyes, full of self-confidence, perfectly self-con- 
trolled, almost sublimely industrious, patieritly ambitious, 
Bertie turned jyyay from no responsibilities ^pd let slip 
no opportunities. He knew himself Bob Muddoclc’s 
superior in brains; he had known of, and secretly 
chafed against, the proposed intrusion of Ashley Mead. 
Now he was safe, and fortune in his handf.. ( But to 
Bertie the beauty of firm ground was not that you can 
stand still on it and be .comfortable, but that it affords a 
'fSod “ take-off ” when^you want to clear an obstacle 
which lies between you and a place even more desirable 
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in your eyes. Sir James explained the arrangements 
he proposed td make, his Hs share, Bob's moderate 
share, Bertie's small share; the work, as is not unusual, 
was to be in an inverse ratio to the share. Then the 
old jjian approached the future. When he was gone 
there was a sum of money and a big annuity for Lady 
MucWock; subject to that, Bob was to have two-fifths 
of his father’s.share to add to his own; the rest was to 
be Alice's. In that future time Alice’s share would be 
nearly as big as Bob’s; the addition of another small 
share would give it preponderance. Bertie's blue eye 
was very*keen as he examined the nature of the ground 
he had reached and its capacities in the way of “ take¬ 
off.” But on going forth from Sir James’ office, he 
could at first do little but marvel at the rr^dness of 
Ashley Mead; for he knew that Ashley might have 
taken what he had just received, and he suspected that 
the grea t jump he had begun to meditate would have 
beer^ef^sy to Ashley. For incontestably Alice had 
shiown favour to Ashley — and had not shown favour to 
Bertie Jewett. 

Bob and Bertie lunched togethc# at Bob’s club that 
day, the occasion allowing a little feasting and relaxation 
from toil. The new project touching Alice was not 
even distantly approached, but Bertie detected in Bob 
a. profound dissatisfaction with AshlejJ^ead. _ Ashley’ s 
refusal seemed to Bob a slur on file business, and con¬ 
cerning the business he was very sensitive. He re¬ 
marked with mingled asperity and satisfaction that 
Ashley Had “ dished himself all round.” The " all 
round ” indicated sofhething besides the big block in 
Buckingham Palace fRoad, ancLso was significant and 
precious to Bertie Jewett. 

” Naturally we aren’t pleased,” Bob said, assuming to 
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express the collective views of the family. “ Fact is, 
Ashley's got a bit too much side on, you know." 

Bertie Jewett laughed cautiously. 

“ He doesn’t like the shop, I suppose! " Bob pursued 
sarcastically. 

“ I'm sorry Sir James is so much annoyed about it,” 
remarked Bertie with apparent concern. 

“ He ’ll see what a fool he’s made of himself some 
day," said Bob. Alice was in his mind, but went un- 
mentioned. 

Bob’s opinion was shared in its entirety by Irene Kil- 
norton, who came over to express it to Alice as soon as 
the news reached her through Bowdon. Bowdon had 
heard it from Ashley himself, they being together on 
the business of the Commission. Irene was amazed to 
find Alice on Ashley’s side and would allow no merit to 
her point of view. 

“Oh, no, it’s all wrong," she declared. “It would 
have been good for him in every way; it woiTi^Thave 
settled him.’’ 

“ I don’t want him settled," said Alice. “ Oh, if you 
knew how tired I gat of the business sometimes! Be¬ 
sides it will make Mr. Jewett so happy. Hevtakes Ash¬ 
ley's place, you know, though father won’t give him as 
big a share as he’d have given Ashley." 

JLWeU.J sh*jlJL/ell Mr. Mead what I think of him;” 
She paused, hesitating a moment as to whether she 
should say a disagreeable thing or not. But she was 
annoyed by Alice’s attitude and /decided to say it. 
“Not that he’ll care what I say or what anybody says, 
except Ora Pinsent,” she ended. ' 

..“Won’t he?” asked %A^ ce * She felt bound to inter¬ 
ject something. 

“ What a creature she is! " cried Irene. “ When I 

* 
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went to see her this morning, I found her In tears. 
What about? 0 h, I don’t kirnw. But I spoke to her 
sensibly.” 

“ Poor Miss Pinsent! ” 

* “ I^said, ‘ My dear Ora, I suppose you’ve done 
something*silly and now you ’re sorry for yourself. For 
g«¥)dness’ sake, though, don’t ask me to be sorry for 

y° u •’", 

“ Had she asked you?” said Alice with a smile. 
Lady Kilnorton took no notice of the question. 

“ I suppose,” she went on scornfully, “ that she 
wanted to* be petted. I wasn’t going to pet her.” 

“ I think I should have petted her. She'd be nice to 
pet,” Alice remarked thoughtfully. 

Irene seemed to lose patience. 

“You don\mean to say that you and she are going 
to make friends?” she exclaimed. “It would be too 
absurd.” 

“ Wii^ shouldn’t we? I liked her rather; at least I 
thiqk so.” 

“I wish to goodness that husband of hers would 
come back and look after her. What’s more, I said 
so to her but she only went on crying more and 
more.” 

“ You don't *secm to have been very pleasant,” Alice 
observed. 9 

“ I suppose I wasn’t,” Irene admitted, half in remorse. 
“ But that sort of person does annoy me so. As I was 
saying to Frank, yoSk. never know where to have them. 
Oh, but # Om doesn’t mind it from me.” 

“ Then why did she try more and more ? ” 

“I don’t know — uqless it wa^ because I reminded 
her of Mr. Fenning’s existence. I think it’s a go< 3 d 
thing to do sometimes.” 
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w Perhaps. I’m not sure, though, that I shouldn’t 
leave it to Mr. Fenning himself." " 

“ My dear, respectability goes for something. The 
man's alive, after all." 

Alice knew that he was alive and in her heart knew 
that she was glad he was alive; but she was sorry that 
Ora should be made to cry by being invited to remem¬ 
ber that he was alive. Irene was, presumably, happy 
with the man she had chosen; it was a good work lean¬ 
ing towards supererogation (if such were possible) when 
she took Ora's domestic relations under her wing. She 
hinted something of this sort. 

“ Oh, that’s what Ashley Mead says; we all know 
why he says it," was Irene’s mode of receiving the good 
advice. 

e> 

A pause followed; Irene put her arm through Alice’s 
and they began to walk about the garden. Lady Mud- 
dock was working at her embroidery at the open 
window; she was pronouncedly anti-AshleyaWTtaking 
the colour of her opinions from her husband and ^ven 
more from Bob. 

“ Where's Lord Bowdon?" 

“ Oh, at his tiresome Commission. I^e’s coming 
to tea afterwards. I asked Mr. Mead, but he won’t 
come." 

“^Yoi/ ’ 11 , u ? t h^ftoier alone together." 

'Trene Kilnorton made no answer. She looked faintly 
doubtful and a trifle distressed. Presently she made a 
general remark. 

“ It’s an awful thing," she said, “ to unc^ertpke — to 
back yourself, you know — to live all your life with a 
man and never bore^him." 

“ I'm sure you couldn’t bore anybody." 

“ Frank’s rather easily bored, I’m afraid." 

c 1 


v 
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" What nonsense! Why, you ’re making yourself 
uhhappy just in the same way £hat Miss Pinsent—” 

11 Oh, do stop talking about Ora Pinsent! ” cried 
Irene fervently. Then she gave a sudden apprehensive 
glan^ at her companion and blushed a little. “ I sim¬ 
ply meant lhat men wanted such a lot of amusing,” she 
er*Ie& 

In recording # her interview with Ora, Irene had some¬ 
what exaggerated her brutality, just as in her reflexions 
about her friend she exaggerated her own common-sense. 
Ora drove her into protective measures; she found them 
in declaring herself as unlike to Ora as possible. In 
reality common-sense held no disproportionate or dis¬ 
agreeable sway in her soul; if it had, she would have 
been entirely content with the position whi^h now 
existed, and wjth her relations towards Bowdon. There 
was nothing lacking which this vaunted common-sense 
could demand; it was stark sentimentality, and by con- 
sequenc<*such folly as Ora herself might harbour and 
dro£ teavs about, which whispered in her heart, saying 
that all was nothing so long as she was not for her lover 
the first and only woman in the wo*ld, so long as she 
still felt that#she had seized him, not won him, so long 
as the mention of Ora’s name still brought a look to his 
face and a check to his talk. It was against herself 
mojre than against Ora that she hadjrs*’ 1 ^'*?.. the gar¬ 
den; Ora had exasperated her because she knew in 
herself a temper as unreasonable as Ora’s; she harped 
on Ora’s husband Xl-naturedly — as she went home, 
she conjesaed she had been ill-natured — because he 
who was to be her husband had dreamt of being Ora’s 
lover. Even now he # dared not# speak her name, he 
dared not see her, he could not trust himself. Th*e 
pledge his promised bride had wrung from him was safe 

' • H 
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so long as he did not see or let himself think of Ora. 

It was thus that Irene read his mind. 

She read it rightly — to his own sorrow and remorse 
— rightly. He was surprised too. About taking the 
decisive step he had hesitated; except for circumstances 
rather accidentally provocative, perhaps he would not 
have taken it. But its virtue and power, if and*when 
taken, he had not doubted. He had thought that by bind¬ 
ing his actions with the chain of honour he would bind 
his feelings with the chain of love, that when his steps 
could not wander his fancy also would be tethered, that 
he could escape longing by abstinence, and smother a 
craving for one by committing himself to seem to crave 
for another. The maxims of that common-sense alter¬ 
nately lauded and reviled by Irene had told him that he 
would be successful in all this; he found himself suc¬ 
cessful in none of it. Ora would not go; her lure still 
drew him; as he sat at his Commission opposite to his „ 
secretary at the bottom of the table, he weft’ jealous 
of his secretary. Thus he was restless, uncomfortable, 
contemptuous of himself. But he was resolute too. 
He was not a man who broke faith or took back his 
plighted word. Irene was to be his wife, c was as good 
as his wife since his pledge was hers; he set himself to 
an obstinate fulfilment of his bargain, resolved that she 
sjtould nothing but a devoted lover, ignorant 

that she saw in him the thing which above all he wished 
to hide. Such of Ora’s tears as might be apportioned 
to the unhappiness she caused to others were just now 
tolerably well justified, whatever must beothpught of 
those which she shed on her own account. Here was 
Bowdon restless ancf^ contemptuous of himself, Irene 
bitter and ashamed, Alice with no surer, no more honest, 
comfort than the precarious existence of Mr. Fenning, 
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Sir James Muddock (Ora was no doubt partly respon¬ 
sible here also) grievously disappointed and hurt; while 
the one person who might b£ considered to owe her 
something, Mr. Bertie Jewett, was as unconscious of 
his d^bt as she of his existence; both would have been 
surprised to learn that they had anything in the world 
tc* do with one another. But after all most of Ora’s 
tears were for # herself. Small wonder in face of that 
letter from Bridgeport, Connecticut! 

Bowdon wished to be married very soon; why wait, 
he asked^ he was not as young as he had been; it 
would be pleasant to go to the country in August man 
and wife. In fine the chain of honour gave signs of 
being strained, and he proposed to tie up the other leg 
with the fetters of law; he wanted to make it more and 
more impossible that he should give another thought to 
anybody except his affianced wife. In marriage attach¬ 
ment becomes a habit, daily companionship strengthens 
it; surety that was so? And in the country, or, better 
stiM*j on*a yacht in mid-ocean, how could anything re¬ 
mind him of anybody else? But Irene would not hasten 
the day; she gave many reasons to countervail his; the 
cne she did#iot give was a wild desire that he should be 
her lover before he became her husband. So on their 
feigned issues they discussed the matter. 

“The ertfi of July?” he suggested. Th^j^now mid- 
June. 

“Impossible, Frank! ” she cried. “Perhaps Novem¬ 
ber.” \ 

In September and October Ora would be away. 
Two months with Ora away, absolutely away, per¬ 
haps forgotten! Ireije built hopes high on these two 
months. • 

1 Not till November! ” he groaned. The groan 
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sounded well; but it meant “ Don’t leave me free all 
that time. Tie me up before then! ”• 

“ Ashley Mead seems*obstinate in his silly refusal of 
Sir James Muddock’s offer,” she said, anxious to get rid 
of the conflict. _ • 

“ Why should he take it?” asked Bowdon.' “He can 
get along very well without it; I don’t fancy him at tfhe 
counter.” 

“ Oh, it’s so evidently the sensible thing.” 

“ I've heard you tell him yourself not to go and sell 
ribbons.” 

How exasperating are these reminders! 1 

“ I’ve grown wiser in ever so many ways lately,” she 
retorted with a smile. 

There was an opening for a lover here. She gave it 
him witfi a forlorn hope of its acceptance.. 

“ Yes; but I *m not sure it’s a good thing to grow so 
very wise,” he said. Then he came and sat by her. 

“ You mustn’t be sentimental,” she wariftd him. 
“ Remember we ’re elderly people.” 

He insisted on being rather sentimental; with a keen 
jealousy she assessed his sincerity. Sometimes he al¬ 
most persuaded her; she prayed so hard c to be con¬ 
vinced; but the wish begot no true conviction. Then 
she was within an ace of throwing his pledge back in 
his face;. n b”t tfi^she clung to her triumph ^vith all jts 
alloy and all its incompleteness. She had brought him 
to say he loved her; could she not bring him in very 
truth to love? Why had Ora but/co lift a finger while 
she put out all her strength in vain? It c would not 
have consoled her a whit had the been reminded of 
Ora’s tears. Like mt^st of us, she would have chosen 
t <7 win and weep. 

As Bowdon strolled slowly back through the Park, 
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repeating how charming Irene was and how wise and 
fortunate he himself was, he m^t Ashley Mead. Ashley 
was swinging along at a good pace, his coat-tails flying 
in the wind behind him. When Bowdon first saw him 
spoiling and his lips were moving, as though he 
were talking to himself in a pleasant vein. In response 
tc^hifi friend’s hail, he stopped, looked at his watch, and 
announced that he had ten minutes to spare. 

“Where are you off to in such a hurry?" asked 
Bowdon. Ashley looked openly happy; he had an 
air of bqjng content with life, of being sure that he 
could make something satisfactory out of it, and of 
having forgotten, for the time being at all events, 
any incidental drawbacks which might attend on it. 
Bowdon was smitten with an affectionate epvy, and 
regarded the*young man with a grim smile. 

“ Going to see a lady,” said Ashley. 

“You seem to be making a day of it,” observed 
Bowdori? “ In the morning you refuse a fortune, in 
the^aftef noon — ” 

“ Oh, youVe heard about the fortune, have you ? 
I Ve just been down to Buckingham Palace Road, to 
congratulate young Jewett on being in — and myself on 
being out. IS^ow, as I mentioned, Lord Bowdon — ” 

“Now you ’re on your way to see Miss Pinsent? ” 

•“ Right j»you’ve guessed it, my lor^ V lr^Ved Ashley. 

“ You don’t seem to be ashamed of yourself." 

“ No, I’m not.” 

“You know all al?out Mr. Fenning?" 

“ Weji, ais much as most of us know about him. But 
I don’t see why I shouldn’t take tea with Miss Ora 
Pinsent.” # f 

Bowdon turned and began to walk slowly along besitle 
Ashley; Ashley looked at his watch again and resigned 
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himself to another five minutes. He owed something to 
Bowdon; he could spare,him five of Ora’s minutes; to 
confess the truth, moreover, he was a little early, al¬ 
though he had made up his mind not to be. 

“Jewett’s the ablest little cad, I know,” sajd A^Iey. 
“ At least I think he’s a cad, though I can’t exactly 
tell you why.” 1 *• 

“ Of course he’s a cad,” said Bowdon,.who had dined 
with Bob Muddock to meet him. 

“ There’s no salient point you can lay hold of,” 
mused Ashley; “it’s pervasive; you can tel,! it when 
you see him with women, you know; that brings it out. 
But he’s got a head on his shoulders.” 

“ That’s more than can be said for you at this 
moment, my friend.” 

“ I’m enjoying myself very much, thank you,” said 
Ashley with a radiant smile. 

“ You won't be for long,” retorted Bowdon, half in 
sorrow, half in the involuntary malice so often r aroused 
by the sight of gay happiness. 

“ Look here, you ought to be idiotic yourself just 
now,” Ashley remonstrated. Then out came his watch 
again. The sight of it relieved Bowdon frt>m the fear 
that he had betrayed himself; evidently fie occupied no 
place at all in his companion’s thoughts. 

with rueful good-naturfc. “Only 
don’t say I didn’t tell you.” 

Ashley laughed, nodded carelessly, and set off again 
at his round pace. But presently the round pace 
became intolerably slow, and he hailed a haiisom. He 
was by way of being economical* about hansoms, often 
pointing out how fates mounted up; but he took a 
good many. He was soon landed at the little house in 
Chelsea. 
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Ora was not in the room when Janet ushered him in. 
“ I ’ll tell my mistress, sir,” said Janet gravely, taking up 
a smelling-bottle which stood*on Ora’s little table and 
carrying it off with her. Blind to this subtle indication 
ufe^ll was not well in the house, Ashley roamed about 
the room. He noticed with much satisfaction his portrait 
iikthe silver frame and his roses in a vase; then he looked 
at the photographs on the mantel-piece; falling from 
these, his eyes rested for a moment in idleness on a 
letter which bore the postmark “ Bridgeport, Conn.” 

“ Ah, here she is! ” he cried, as a step sounded and 
the door-handle was turned. Ora entered and closed 
the door; but she did not advance towards him; the 
smelling-bottle was in her hand. 

“ I wrote you a note telling you not to come,” she 
said. • 

“ Thank heaven I didn’t get it,” he answered cheer¬ 
fully. “ I haven’t been home since the morning. You 
can’t stfld me away now, can you ? ” 

Ora walked slowly towards the sofa; he met her half¬ 
way and held out both his hands; she gave him one of 
hers in a listless despairing fashion.* 

“ Oh, I k*ow! ” said he. “ You’ve been making your¬ 
self unhappy? ” 

She waved him away gently, and sat down. 

.“What*was in the note you wrot* n?f,? r ”„he asked, 
standing opposite to her. 

“ That I could never see y$u again,” she said. 

“ Oh, come! ” Ashley expostulated with a laugh. 
“That^s rather summary, isn’t it? What have I done?” 

“ Irene Kilnorton has been here.” 

“Ah! And was ^he disagreeable? She is some¬ 
times— from a sense of duty or what she takes for ft.” 

“ Yes, she was disagreeable.” 
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“ If that *s all — ” he began, taking a step forward. 

“That’s not all,” Ora interrupted.' “Are my eyes 
red?” 

“ You’ve not been crying? ” 

“ Yes, I have,” she retorted, almost angrily. Jf.Qii, 
why did I go with you on Sunday? Why did you 
make me go ? ” ' /• 

She seemed to be conscience-stricken; he drew up a 
chair and sat down by her. She did not send him away 
now but looked at him appealingly. She had some¬ 
thing of the air that she had worn in the inn parlour, 
but there joy had been mingled with her appeal; there 
was no joy in her eyes now. 

“We didn’t do much harm on Sunday,” he said. 

“I believe I ’m preventing you doing what you ought 
to do, what all your friends wish for you, what would be 
best for you. It’s just like me. I can’t help it.” 

“ What are you preventing me from doing? ” 

“ Oh, you know. Irene says you are quite getting to 
like her. And she’s so nice.” 

“ But Lady Kilnorton’s engaged already.” 

“You know I dpn’t mean Lady Kilnorton. Don’t 
make fun now, Ashley, don’t.” 

Ashley leant forward suddenly and kissed her cheek. 

“ Oh, that’s not the least use,” she moaned discon¬ 
solately. “ JLthaLwas all that’s wanted, I know you t ’d 
do it.” A mournful smile appeared on her lips. “ But 
it only makes it worse. , I’ve made up my mind to 
something.” 

“ So have I. I've made up my mind that you,’re the 
most charming woman in the world, and that I don’t 
care a hang about arsything else.” 

c< But you must, you know. We must be reasonable.” 

“ Oh, I see Irene Kilnorton’s been very disagreeable 1 ” 
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“ It's not Irene Kilnorton.” 

“ Is it my true* happiness, then ? ” 

“ No,” said Ora, with another fugitive smile. “ It's 
not exactly your true happiness.” 

^^■^■iA^ell, tjien, I don’t know what it is.” 

Ora was silent for a moment, her dark eyes filled with 
w<*e. • 

“There's a,letter on the mantel-piece,” she said. 
“Will you give it to me?” 

He rose and took the letter. “ This one from 
America? ” he asked. “I say, you’re not going off 
there, starring, are you ? Because I shall have to come 
too, you know.” 

“No, I’m not going there.” She took the letter out 
of its envelope. “ Read it,” she said, and handed it 
to him. • 

Somehow, before he read a word of it, the truth 
flashed into his mind. He looked at her and said one 
word: “Penning? ” 

SKe nbdded and then let her head fall back on the 
sofa. He read the letter carefully and jealously; that it 
was written by a friend’s hand no doabt prevented Jack 
Penning fro#n saying more, as he himself hinted; yet 
the colourlessness and restraint of what he wrote were a 
comfort to Ashley. 

He laid the letter down on the tabl^ and looked for a 
moment at his own picture. Ora’s eyes were on him; 
he leant forward, took her hand, and raised it to his lips. 

“ Poor dear ! ” said he. Then he folded the letter, put 
it in its envelope, laid the envelope on the mantel-piece, 
read Bridgeport, Conn.,’again on the postmark, and, turn¬ 
ing, stood looking dow f n on her. fde had not got quite 
home to the heart of the situation. All that day long, 
as it seemedto^him, there had been ineffectual efforts to 
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stop him, to turn him from his path, and to rescue him 
from the impulses which were carrying* him along. The 
Buckingham Palace Road proposal, Irene Kilnorton’s 
hints, Alice Muddock’s presence, had all been as it were 
suggestions to him; he had not heeded the ^ugg^.^ns. 
Now came something more categorical, something which 
must receive attention and insisted on being heeded. 
Mr. Fenning had suddenly stepped oyt of vagueness 
into definiteness, out of a sort of hypothetical into a very 
real and pressing form of existence. He was now located 
in space at Bridgeport, Connecticut; he was palpable in 
his written message; he became urgent for consideration 
by virtue of his proposal. Ashley had, in his heart, not 
taken Mr. Fenning very seriously; now Mr. Fenning 
chose t p upset his attitude in that respect in a most de¬ 
cisive fashion. For whatever Ora decided to do, there 
must from now be a difference; Ashley could not doubt 
that. She might accept her husband’s proposal; in that 
case her whole life was changed and his witR it. She 
might refuse to have anything to do with it; *butMhen 
would not the discarded but legitimate claimant on her 
affections and her society force her and him out of the 
compromise under which they now sheltered themselves? 
Either way, Jack Fenning must now be Reckoned with; 
but which was to be the way? 

With a curious^ense of surviving ignoraace, with, an 
uncomfortable recognition that he was only at the be¬ 
ginning of the study and pn the outskirts of a knowledge 
of the woman whom he already loved and held nearest 
to him of anybody in the world, Ashley discovered that 
he had no idea in which way Ora would face the situa¬ 
tion, what would be 'her temper^ or what her decision. 
Por the first time in their acquaintance a flash of dis¬ 
comfort, almost of apprehension, shot across his mind. 

^ h 
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Was she as alien, as foreign, as diverse from him as that? 
But he would not admit the feeling, would not have it 
or recognise it; it was absurd, he told himself, to expect 
foresee her choice, when he knew so little of the fac- 
toT^Phich *nust decide it. Did he know Fenning, had 
he been privy to their married life? Not in her but in 
th^nature of the case lay the puzzle. He dismissed his 
doubt and leant-down towards the sad beautiful face be¬ 
side him. 

“ Well, dear? ” he asked, very gently. 

“ I’m gging to tell him to come/’ said she. 



CHAPTER IX 


renunciation: a drama 

T HE words in which Ora declared .her intention of 
recalling Jack Fenning to her side and of taking 
up again the burden of married life sounded like the 
statement of a firm, unalterable, and independent resolu¬ 
tion ; after them it seemed as though Ashley had only 
to bow his head and go his ways; his task would be, if 
not easy, yet plain and simple. But with the brave 
sound came the appealing glance; the words were ut¬ 
tered more like a prayer than a decr.ee. She had 
thrown herself on his mercy in the inn parlour on the 
Sunday; she appeared to throw herself on his mercy 
again now, and in reality to await his determination 
rather than announce her own. But she was* eager to 
win from him the verdict that she suggested; she was 
not hoping for a refusal while she satisfied appearances 
by asking. The appeal was full of fear and doubt, but 
it was genuine and sincere. Her eyes followed him as 
he walked to the window and as he came back and stood 
again before her; she watched the struggle in him with 
anxiety. Once she smiled faintly as though to show her 
understanding and her sympathy with what was passing 
in his mind. “ I feel all that too,” she seemed to say. 

“ Have you quite made up your mind? ” he asked her 
at last. “You’ve realised what it means? I don't 
know him, of course,Sind you do. Well, can you do it? " 

* “ I must do it I ought to do it,” she said patheti¬ 
cally. “ You know I ought to do it.” 
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He shrugged his shoulders; probably she was right 
there, unless Jack Fenning were a much worse calamity 
than he had any good reason for supposing; certainly 
everybody would hold her right, everybody who had 
' - '^jippr theories, at least. 

“ You must help me,” she said. He was silent. She 
ro$g and came to stand by him, speaking to him in a 
low whisper. “^Yes, you must help me, you must make 
me able to do it. I can do it if you help me, Ashley. 
It is right, you know.” 

A hint of amusement shewed itself in his face. 

“ Perhaps, but I shouldn’t have thought I could help 
you much,” he said. “ Unless you mean by going away 
and staying away?” 

“ Oh, no, no,” she cried in terror. “ You mustn't go 
away, you mustn’t leave me alone, I should die if you 
did that now. It’s a thing for both of us to do; we 
must help one another. We shall make one another 
stronger.• Don’t you see what I mean? You won’t go?” 

He* had not fathomed her mood yet, but only one 
answer to her prayer was possible. 

“ I won’t go as long as you want mg,” he said. 

“ You promise? You promise me that? ” she insisted. 

“ Yes, I promise,” he assured her with another smile. 

“ And you ’ll make it easy for me? ” She, in her turn, 
smiled a irjpment. “ I mean you won't make it too 
difficult? I must be good, you must let me be good. 
Some people say you ’re happy when you ’re good. I 
wonder! I shall be tary miserable, I know.” 

The tears,were standing in her eyes; she looked in¬ 
deed very miserable; he kissed her. 

“Yes,” she murmured, as thouglfhe had told her in 
words that he pitied her very much; she preserved thaf 
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seemed to make kissing her almost meritorious. She 
saw no inconsistency between accepting his kisses and 
holding to her heroic 'resolution; it seemed almost as 
though she must be kissed to enable her to hold to her 
resolution; it was the sympathy, or even the cojpjBrt^*-' 
dation, without which her virtue could not stand. 

“ I can do it/’ she said plaintively. Then she <Jrew 
herself up a little. “Yes, I can,” she repeated proudly, 
“I ’m sure I can. We cnn do what we ought, if we try. 
Oh, but how I shall hate it! If only it had come a little 
sooner — before— before our Sunday ! It wouldn’t have 
been so bad, then.” 

“ No, it wouldn’t,” he said. 

“ Poor Ashley ! ” she said, pressing his hand. “ Will 
it be very hard for you ? ” 

He answered with the shamefaced brevity and re¬ 
serve with which men, trained as he had been, confess to 
emotion. 

“ I shan’t like it, naturally.” 

“But you must be strong too,” she urged. We 
must make each other strong.” She returned with evi¬ 
dent comfort to this idea of their helping one another; 
they were to fight as allies, in a joint battk*, not each to 
support a solitary unaided struggle. To most people it 
would have seemed that they would make one another 
weak. Ora was sure of the contrary; they,*would make 
one another strong, support one another against temp¬ 
tation, and applaud one another’s successes. She could 
be good, could be even heroic, could perform miracles 
of duty and resignation, if she had the help, of Ashley’s 
sympathy and the comfort of his presence. And he 
would feel the sames, she thought; she could soften the 
vrial to which she was obliged to subject him; she 
could console him; her tender grief and her lore, 
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ardent while* renouncing, would inspire him to the task 
of duty. She gflew eager as this idea took shape in 
her mind; she pressed it on* him, anxious to make 
him see it in the aspect in which she saw it, to under- 
the truth and to appreciate the beauty that lay 
in it. She was sure it was true. It surprised her to 
fintf this beauty also in it. But if they separated now, cut 
themselves adrift from one another, and went off their 
different ways, all that drew her in the picture would be 
destroyed, and she would be left without the balm of 
its melancholy sweetness. She tried by every means in 
her power*to enlist him on her side and make him look 
at the question as she looked at it. 

Always obedient to her pleading orders, never able 
openly to reject what she prayed him to accept, Ashley 
feigned to fall jn with an idea which his clearsightedness 
shewed very much in its real colours and traced to its 
true origin. It had begun in the instinctive desire not 
to lose hkn yet, to put off the day of sacrifice, to recon¬ 
cile, 90 far as might be possible, two inconsistent courses, 
to pay duty its lawful tribute and yet keep a secret dole for 
the rebel emotion which she loved, yp to this point she 
was on ground common enough, and did only what many 
men and women seek and strive to do. Her individual 
nature shewed itself in the next step, when the idea that 
she had ma^e began to attract her, to grow beautiful, to 
shape itself into a picture of renunciatory passion, mov¬ 
ing and appealing in her eyes. But there must be other 
eyes; he too must she; by interchange of glances they 
must share^and heighten their appreciation of what they 
were engaged on. Her morality, her effort to be, as 
she put it, good, must not only bef liberally touched by 
emotion; it must be supported and stimulated by sym¬ 
pathetic applause. Reluctantly and almost with a sense 
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of ungenerousness, as though he were criticising her ill- 
naturedly, he found himself applying*to her the terms 
of her own art, beginning to see her in effective scenes, 
to detect an element of the theatrical in her mood. This 
notion came to him without bringing with it any i 
nance and without making him impute to her any insin¬ 
cerity. She was sincere enough, indeed absolujely 
engrossed in her emotion and in the picture her emotion 
made. But the sincerity was more of emotion than of 
purpose, and the emotion demanded applause for the 
splendid feat of self-abnegation which it was to enable 
her and him to achieve. He was quite incapable of 
casting this glamour round his own share in the matter, 
but he strove to feel and perceive it in hers as she pleaded 
softly with him that he should not leave her to struggle 
in grim solitude. And he was glad of any excuse for 
not leaving her. 

“ I can’t think yet of what it will be like when he's 
come,” she said. “I mustn’t think of that,*or— or I 
couldn’t go on. I must just do it now; that’s*what 
we’ve got to do, isn’t it? We must get it done, Ashley, 
and leave all the f rest. We must just do what’s right 
without looking beyond it.” % 

“ There’s no particular good in looking forward,” he 
admitted ruefully. “ You ’re quite clear about it? ” 

“Oh, yes, aren’t you? I’m sure you, are.” j5he 
looked at him apprehensively. “ You mustn’t turn 
against me. I can be strong with you to help me; I 
couldn't be strong against you.” Her voice fell even 
lower. " Not for an hour,” she ended in ? whisper. 

Again she threw herself on his mercy; again he 
could not fail her orNbe deaf to her prayer. 
fl “ If you think it right, I can say nothing against it,” 
he said. 
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“ No. You wouldn’t be happy if you did; I mean 
if you did persuade me to anything else. I know there 
aren’t many men like you, capable of doing what you ’re 
going to do for me. But you can do it.” 

* ll a perceived the glamour encircling him now as well 
as her; quarrelling with his own words, still he said to 
hiipself that his part also was to be an effective one; she 
was liberal to him and shewed no desire to occupy all 
the stage; her eyes would be as much for him as for 
herself. 

“ And because you ’re strong, I can be strong,” she 
went on. ^ We shall both be glad afterwards, shan’t we ? ” 

“Let’s rest in the consciousness of virtue, and never 
mind the gladness,” he suggested. 

Ora discarded the gladness almost eagerly. 

“ Yes,” she said. “ Because we shall both bc*terribly 
unhappy. We’ve got to face that. We aren’t doing it 
blindly. We know what it means.” 

He doubted greatly whether she knew what it meant; 
she cOultl not realise its meaning so long as she refused 
to look forward or to consider the actual state of things 
when Jack Fenning had arrived, so lc^ng as she preferred 
tc concentrate all her gaze on the drama of renunciation 
which was to precede and bring about his coming. But 
in all this there was only an added pathos to him, a 
strQnger appeal to his compassion, and an insuperable 
difficulty in the way of even trying to make her under¬ 
stand ; such an attempt seemed brutal in his eyes. He 
could comfort her 110V; he could not tell her that when 
the moving scene ended with the entrance of Jack 
Fenning he would be able to comfort her no more. 

The same mood which prevented her from looking 
forward made her reluctant to talk of her husband as hfc 
actually was. Under pressure of Ashley’s questions she 

M * I 
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told him that she had begun by loving Jack and had 
gone on liking him for some little while; but that he 
bore poverty badly and yet was indolent; that he often 
neglected her and sometimes had been unkind; that he 
was very extravagant, got into terrible money dij®cat- 
ties, and had been known to turn to the bottle for relief 
from his self-created troubles. But she became yery 
distressed with the subject and obviously preferred to 
leave Jack Fenning vague, to keep him to the part of a 
husband in the abstract. This was all the drama needed — 
a husband accepted in duty but no longer loved or de¬ 
sired ; the personal characteristics or peculiarities of the 
particular husband were unessential and unimportant 
Ashley was surprised to find how little he had learnt 
about Mr. Fenning. But he was learning more about 
Mr. Fenning’s wife. 

“ It’s not what he is,” urged Ora, “it’s what we’ve 
got to do.” 

By now Ashley felt irrevocably coupled with her in 
a common task; and to him at least the precise character 
of the husband was not important. They were to act on 
the high plane of duty; Jack’s past misdeeds or present 
defects were to be of no moment except in so far as 
they might intensify the struggle and enhance the beauty 
of renunciation. Ashley was so far infected with her 
spirit that he was glad to be left with a number of im¬ 
pressions of Jack Fenning all vaguely unfavourable. 

“ Nothing will ever al.fcer or spoil the memory of our 
Sunday,” she said. “ It ’ll be there always, the one sweet 
and perfect thing in life. I think we shall k find it even 
more perfect because of what we ’re going to do. I 
shall think about it bvery day as long as I live. I think 
it helps to have been happy just once, don’t you? It ’ll 
never be as if we hadn't known we loved one another.” 
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With the dismissal of the topic of Jack Fenning’s 
character and the acceptance of the position that they 
were not to look forward beyond the act of renunciation, 
Ora had grown composed, cheerful, and at moments al¬ 
most gay. 9 Already she seemed to have triumphed in 
her struggle, or their struggle as she always called it; 
already she was minded to exchange congratulations 
with her ally. Jdcr mere presence was such a charm to 
him as to win him to happiness, even while they were 
agreeing that happiness was impossible; the sense of 
loss, of deprivation, and of emptiness was postponed and 
could not assert itself while she moved before his eyes 
in the variety of her beauty and grace. Though he 
could accord but a very half-hearted adhesion to the 
scheme she had planned, again he welcomed it, because 
for the time atdeast it left her to him; nor could he be al¬ 
together sorrowful when she made her great and confessed 
love for him the basis on which the whole plan rested, 
the postiflate that gave to the drama all its point and to 
the sacrifice all its merit. If she were triumphing in re¬ 
nunciation, he triumphed in a victory no less great, and 
hardly less sweet because the fruits oi it were denied to 
him, becaus<*it was to rank as a memory, and not to be¬ 
come a perpetual joy. At least she loved him, trusted 
him, depended on him; he was to her more than any 
masi; he was her choice. He would not have changed 
parts with Jack Fenning although he had to go out of 
her life and Jack was coming into it again. Surely to 
be desired is more than to possess? 

“ I suppoce people suspect about us,” she said. “ I ’m 
sure Irene does, and I think Miss Muddock does. But 
we’ve nothing to be ashamed of; we can’t help loving 
one another and we 're going to do right.” She pauseS 
a moment, and* then, looking at him with a timid smile, 
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added, “How awfully surprised everybody will be when 
they hear that Jack’s coming back! ° I think a lot of 
them hardly believed in him.” 

No doubt she divined accurately the nature of a 
considerable body of opinion. . ’ 

“I daresay not,” said Ashley. “You’ll tell people 
what's going to happen? ” 

“Just my friends. It would look so pdd if he came 
without any warning.” 

It could not be denied that she was interested in 
thinking of the effect which her news would create. 
She saw herself telling it to people. 

“ Of course I shall announce it as if it was the most 
ordinary thing,” she went on. “ You must do the same; 
say I told you about it. They ’ll be rather puzzled, 
won’t they ? ” 

“ Oh, my dear! ” said he, half laughing, half groaning, 
as he took her hand for a moment and pressed it lightly. 
“ Yes, I daresay they ’ll be puzzled,” he addt*d with a 
rueful smile. " ~ 

“ We mustn’t shew we notice anything of that sort,” 
pursued Ora. “Nobody must see what it is we're 
really doing. They won’t know anything about it.” 
Her eyes fixed themselves on his. “ I daresay they’ll 
suspect,” she ended. “We can’t help that, can we?” 

“ We must keep our own counsel.” 

“ Yes. If they like to talk, they must, that’s all.” 

She had more to sayvof this secret of theirs, talked 
about, guessed at, canvassed, but not fully understood 
and never betrayed; it was to be something.exclusively 
their own, hidden and sacred, a memory for ever be¬ 
tween them, a puzzle to all the rest of the world. 

“ I daresay they ’ll guess that we care for one another,” 
she said, “but they’ll never know the jvhole truth. I 
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expect they wouldn’t Believe in it if they did. They 
wouldn't think we could do what we ’re going to.” 

Not till he prepared to go did her sorrow and desola- 
. t tion again become acutely felt. She held his arms and 
prated hint not to leave her. 

“ You must rest a little while and eat something before 
yofi gb to the theatre,” he reminded her. 

“ No, no, don’t leave me. Stay with me, do stay with 
me. Why can’t I always have you with me? Why 
shouldn’t I ? How cruel it is! ” She was almost 
sobbing. , “ Ashley, don’t go,” she whispered. 

“ Well, I won’t go,” he said. “ I ’ll stay and dine with 
you and take you to the theatre.” 

“ And fetch me home afterwards ? ” 

“ No, I don’t think I ’ll do that as well.” 4 

“Why not?” she asked resentfully. Ashley shook 
his head. After a long look at him Ora sighed deeply. 
“ I suppose you’d better not,” she admitted. “ But 
you’ll stay now, won’t you?” She ran across to the 
bell an3 rang it; her tone was gay as she told Janet 
that Mr. Mead would dine with her; between being left 
now and being left two hours hence a gulf of difference 
yawned. • 

“I’m afraid^there’s not much dinner, ma’am,” said 
Janet in a discouraging, perhaps a disapproving, way. 

** Oh, yoti won’t mind that, will you ? ” she cried to 
Ashley, and when Janet went out she sighed, “It’s so 
nice to have you.” ^His smile^iad mockery in it as well 
as love. “ It’s for such a little while too,” she went on. 
“ Presently*I shan't have you at all.” 

The little meal that they too^ together — Ashley 
ignoring an engagement to dine with friends, O r a seem¬ 
ing unmindful of things much harder to forget—wa9 
not a sorrowful feast. The shadow of the great renuncia- 
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tion did not eclipse Ora’s gaiety,' but tempered it with a 
soft tenderness. None of her many phases had charmed 
her friend more; never had she seemed stronger in J^r 
claim on his service, more irresistible in the weaknesj 
with which she rested her life on his. His taste,*Tiis 
theoretical taste, had not been for women of this type, 
but rather, as he used to put it, for a woman with a 
backbone, a woman like Alice Muddcck; theoretical 
preferences exist to be overthrown. 

The unpretentious “ jobbed ” victoria was waiting at 
the door, and at last Ora made up her mind tc start. It 
was but a little after seven, the streets were still light 
and full. The beginning of the renunciation might have 
seemed a strange one to the passer-by who recognised 
the ocoupants of the victoria. Many looked at Ora, 
thinking they had seen her before; some certainly knew 
her, some also knew Ashley. In reply to a not very 
serious expostulation from her companion Ora declared 
that it did not matter if people gossipped a fittle, be¬ 
cause her announcement would put an end to it all 
directly; meanwhile shouldn’t they enjoy themselves 
while they could?' “If you hadn’t taken me to the 
theatre to-night, I could never have got^ there,” she 
declared with conviction. Ashley knew'quite well that 
this was not literal truth and that she would have gone 
anyhow; whatever had happened to her, ‘ner instinct 
would have taken her; but the untruth had a truth in it 
and she thought it all trl'ie. It was an instance of the 
way in which she had put herself in his hands, had told 
him what she wanted him to do with her, ahd *,vas now 
leaving him to do it^ He had, in a slang phrase which 
c^me into his mind, “to see her through; ” he had to 
ensure that the great renunciation should be properly 
carried out. It was consoling, although ifo do^ubt some- 
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what whimsical, that the renunciation should seem to 
excuse what but for it would have been condemned as 
an, imprudence, and, while dodming them to ultimate 
separation, should excuse or justify them in being as 
much together as they could in the present. It was 
“ only for a little while ; ” the coming of Jack Fenning 
would* end their pleasant hours and silence those who 
cavilled at them. The consciousness of their approach¬ 
ing virtue bred in Ora, and even in Ashley to some 
degree, both a sense of security and a tendency to 
recklessness; it seemed as though they had had no 
reason to fear either themselves or other people. 

“You might come and fetch me afterwards,” she said 
coaxingly. 

But here he stood firm and repeated his refusal. She 
seemed surprised and a little hurt. But at the moment 
Babba Flint lifted his hat and bowed from the pavement 
with much empressement . 

“ TheJStory of our drive will be half over London by 
midnight,” said Ashley. 

“ It doesn’t matter now,” she assured him, lightly 
touching his hand. • 

“Shall ydli write soon?” he asked. 

“Yes, to-morrow,” she said. An idea seemed to 
strike her. “ Hadn’t I better telegraph ? ” she asked. 

M Wouldif’t that look unnecessarily eager? ” he sug¬ 
gested. The notion of a telegram stirred a jealousy, 
not of any real fact, but of the*impression that it might 
convey to Mr. Fenning. He did not wish Jack Fenning 
to supp«se*that his home-coming was joyously awaited. 
Ora had been caught with the attraction of a telegram; 
it would emphasise the renunciation; but she under¬ 
stood the objection. * 

“ No,” shp Jiaid, “ I’d better write. Because I shall 
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have to explain the reasons for what I'm doing and tell 
him how — how we're to be to one another.” She 
glanced at Ashley. Hd was looking straight in front of 
him. “ I ’ll shew you the letter,” she said in a low voice. 

“ I don’t want to see the letter; I won’t* see it,” he 
returned. 

“ Oh, it is hard for both of us! ” she sighed. «■ “ But 
you know, dear, you know so well what „you are to me; 
nobody ever has been or ever will be what you are. 
Won’t you see the letter?” 

“ No, I won’t see the letter.” , 

Ora was disappointed; she would have liked sympathy 
and appreciation for the letter. Since these were not 
to be had, she determined to send quite a short business¬ 
like letter. 

r* 

“ No,” she said. “ I won’t enter on any sort of dis¬ 
cussion. I shall just tell him that I don’t feel justified in 
refusing him leave to come. That’ll be best; after¬ 
wards we must be guided by circumstances.” K 

The “ we ” amused Ashley, for undoubtedly it served 
to couple Ora and himself, not Ora and her husband; 
from time to time he awoke for a moment to the queer 
humour of the situation. 4 

“ We must see how he behaves hims,elf,” he said, — 
smiling. 

“ Yes,” she assented gravely, but a moment later, see¬ 
ing his amusement, she broke into a responsive laugh, 
“I know why you ’re smiling,” she said with a little nod, 
“ but it is like that, isn’t it? ” 

Perhaps for the time it was, but it was vc^y^lear to 
him that if could not go on being. Professing to think 
of nothing but the renunciation, she had begun to con¬ 
struct an entirely impossible fabric of life on the basis 
of it. In this fabric Ashley played a largt, part; but no 
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fabric could stand in which both he and Jack Fenning 
played large parfs; and Jack’s part was necessarily large 
in any fabric built with the renunciation for its corner¬ 
stone. Else where was the renunciation, where its virtue 
and its beauty? 

To see the impossibility of a situation and its neces¬ 
sary tendency to run into an impasse is logically the 
forerunner to taking some step to end it. Since, how¬ 
ever, logic is but one of several equal combatants in 
human hearts, men often do not act in accordance with 
its rules. f They wait to have the situation ended for 
them from without; a sort of fatalism gains sway over 
them and is intensified by every growth of the difficulty 
in which they find themselves. Unconvinced by Ora’s 
scheme and not thoroughly in harmony with her mood, 
Ashley acted as though the one satisfied and the other 
entirely dominated him. When they parted at the 
theatre door there were two understandings arrived at 
between* them, both suggested by her, both accepted 
obediently by him. One was that he should not fail to 
come and see her next day, and the day after, and the 
day following on that; to this he pledged himself under 
sanction of fcis promise to be her ally in the struggle and 
not to forsake her. The other arrangement was that the 
letter of recall should be written and despatched to Jack 
Fenning within twenty-four hours. Ora reluctantly 
agreed that Ashley should not have any hand in its 
composition or even see it before it was sent, but she 
was sure that she not only must but also ought to render 
to him ^ vfry clear and full account of all that it did and 
did not contain. 

“ Because,” she said, as she gave him her hand in un¬ 
willing farewell, “ we ’re going to fight this battle 
together, arenit we?” He nodded. “I couldn’t fight 
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it without you, indeed I couldn't,” were the last words 
she spoke to him; they came with all'the added force 
of the last imploring lo‘ok from her eyes and the last 
pleading smile on her lips. 

Then the theatre swallowed her up, and ho was left to 
walk home, to remember his neglected engagement, to 
telegraph excuses in regard to it, then speedily < again 
to forget it, and to spend an evening in,,which despair, 
wonder, tenderness, and amusement each had their turn 
with him. He had not lost her yet, but he must lose 
her; this idea of hers was absurd, ludicrous, impossible, 
yet it was also sweet, persuasive, above all expressive of 
her in her mingled power and weakness. It was herself; 
and from it, therefore, he could no more escape than he 
could from her. 



CHAPTER X 


THE LICENCE OF VIRTUE 

% • 

I RENE KILNORTON was in a state of pardonable 
irritation; just now she often inclined to irritation, 
but the immediate cause of this fit and its sufficient ex¬ 
cuse lay i$t Babba Flint’s behaviour. If only he could 
have believed it, he always annoyed her; but it was out¬ 
rageous beyond the common to come on her “ At 
Home ” day, and openly scout her most interesting, 
most exciting, most comforting piece of news. He 
stuck his glass in his eye, stared through it an instant, 
and dropped it with an air of contemptuous incredulity. 

“ She told me herself,” said Irene angrily. “ I sup¬ 
pose thaPs pretty good authority.” 

“ The very worst,” retorted Babba calmly. “ She’s 
just the person who has an interest in spreading the 
idea. Mind you, I don’t say he doesn’t exist; I reserve 
judgment as*co that because I ’m aware that he used to. 
But I do say bp won’t turn up, and I’m willing to take 
any reasonable bet on the subject. In fact the whole 
thing is as plain as a pikestaff.” 

“What whole thing?” She spoke low, she did not 
want the rest to hear. ^ 

Babba spread his* hands in a deprecating toleration 
for his liosless’ density. 

“ She’s everywhere with Mead,” he said. “ Drives 
to the theatre with him, you know, walks with him, talks 
about him.” * 

“ That do.cstf t explain anything, even if it’s true.” 
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“ Doesn’t it? When you ’re being indiscreet, lay em¬ 
phasis on your husband. That’s the standing rule, 
Lady Kilnorton. You’ll see; when she gets tired of 
Mead, we shall hear no more of Jack Fenning.” 

Irene looked at him resentfully; he was abominably 
confident. And after all Ora was a strange being; in 
spite of their friendship, still outside her comprehension 
and not reducible to her formulas. 

“ But she’s full of his coming,” she expostulated. 
“She's — well, not exactly glad, I suppose — ” 

“I should suppose not,” smiled Babba. 

“ But quite excited about it. And Mr. Mead knows 
he's coming too.” 

“ No doubt Mead says he knows he's coming.” 
Babba had once served his articles to a solicitor, and 
reminiscences of the rules of evidence and the value of 
testimony hung about him. 

“ Well, I believe he '11 come,” Irene declared with ex¬ 
ternal firmness and an internal faintness. 

“ He won’t, you ’ll see/' returned Babba placidly. 

Desiring an end to this vexatious conversation, Irene 
cast her eyes round her guests who were engaged in 
drinking tea and making talk to one another. Her 
glance detached Bowdon from his attendance on Minna 
Soames and brought him to her side; Babba, however, 
did not move away. 

“ The whole thing is very likely a despairing effort of 
Miss Pinscnt’s conscience,” he said. “ How are you, 
Lord Bowdon ? ” 

“Ah, Babba, you here? Gossipping z.s .usual, I 
see.” 

“ He says Ora’s husband won’t come.” 

“ Well, he doesn’t know anything about it.” 

“ I ’ll take six to four,” said Babba eagdrly.^ 
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“ I don’t tfiink I care ^to bet about it,” said Bowdon. 

“Ah, I expecf not!” For Babba the only possible 
reason against making any befe in the world was the 
fear of losing it. 

“Do go«md talk to Minna Soames,” Irene implored 
him. “ She ’ll be ready enough to disbelieve anything 
cr^dit^ble about poor Ora.” Babba smiled knowingly 
and began to edge away. Bowdon sat down by his 
fiancee. “I do believe it, you know,” she said, turn¬ 
ing to him. Babba looked back with a derisive smile. 

“ Why should she say it, if it’s not true?” asked 
Irene, addressing Bowdon and pointedly ignoring 
Babba. 

“ Oh, no doubt it's true,” said Bowdon. “ Why 
shouldn’t it be true ? ” 

Babba had .put forward the constant companionship 
of Ora and Ashley Mead at once as evidence that the 
report was not true and as the explanation of its being 
circulate®; Irene was inclined to attribute to it only the 
first of tnese functions. 

“ She goes on very oddly, if it is,” she murmured. 
“ But then she is odd.” * 

“ It’s truej depend upon it,” said Bowdon. 

His solid persistence both comforted and exasperated 
her. She desired to think the report true, but she did 
not wish him to accept it merely in the unquestioning 
loyalty to Ora Pinsent which his tone implied. A thing 
was not true simply because Qra chose to say it; men 
lose all their comnlon-sense where a woman is con¬ 
cerned ; sq say women themselves; so said Irene 
Kilnorton. f 

“ What impresses me,” she went on, “ is that Ashley 
Mead told me.” * 

“ I supposeihe got his information from her.” 
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‘■Of course; but he can jydge.” Sh<? p.iuscd and 
added, “It’s a very good thing, if it is trm 

“Is it?” asked Bowdon. The question was an 
almost naked dissent. 

Irene looked at him severely. # 

“ It seems to me,” she observed., “ that men ought to 
pretend to approve of respectability. One do sp’t # ask 
them to be respectable.” 

“ The man's a scamp, according to all accounts.” 

“ He’s her husband.” 

“ He’ll make her miserable, and take her money, and 
so on.” 

“ No doubt his arrival will be inconvenient in a good 
many ways,” Irene allowed herself to remark with sig¬ 
nificant emphasis. She had, she declared, no patience 
with tht way men looked at such things; the man was 
the woman’s husband after all. She found growing in 
her a strong disposition to champion Mr. Fenning’s 
cause through thick and thin. “ Wc don't 4cnow his 
version of the case,” she reminded Howdoft after a 
pause. 

“Oh, that’s true, of course,” he conceded with what 
she felt was an empty show of fairness. 4n reality he 
had prejudged the case and condemned the absent and 
unheard defendant. That was because*he was a man 
and Ora Pinsent good-looking; a habit regrettably in 
men generally becomes exasperating, almost insulting, 
in one’s own lover, especially with circumstances of a 
peculiar nature existing in the pas^ and still very vivid 
in memory. 

One way in which the news affected Bowdon he had 
allowed Irene to perceive; he was not at his ease as to 
how Ora would fare, and there was a touch of jealousy 
in his picture of Mr. Kenning’s probable conduct. Hut 
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he was conscious alsq of thankfulness that he had 
escaped from th»j sort of position in which he might 
have been placed had he yielded to his impulse, and in 
which, so far as he saw, Ashley Mead was now in¬ 
volved. I^s dignity would not have suffered him to 
enter into any rivalry with Fenning, while to leave the 
field clear to Fenning would have been a sacrifice hard 
to make. From this evil fortune the woman by him 
had rescued him, or enabled him to rescue himself, and 
he was full of gratitude to her; while she was still re¬ 
senting the jealousy which he had betrayed with regard 
to Ora I^nsent, he surprised her by some whispered 
words of more tenderness than he commonly used and 
by a look which sent new hope through her. Suddenly 
she grasped that this event might do what she had not 
been able to # do, might reconcile him to wheat was, 
gradually wean him wholly from the thought of what 
might have been, and in the end render him to her 
entirely Iter own in heart and soul. She would be very 
grateful ^:o Jack Fenning if he accomplished that for 
her; he would have remade her life. 

" You "re quite gallant to-day,” she whispered with a 
blush and a^glad sparkle in her eyes. “ We were very 
nearly quarrelling just now, weren’t we?” she asked 
with a bright smile. 

“ We ’ll pever be nearer, my dear,” he answered; he 
had the most intense desire to please her. 

“And about this Fenning.man! Imagine!” she 
whispered in scornfftl amusement. 

Bowdon^went off to the House and the other guests 
took their leave. When all had gone Alice Muddock 
arrived; the two ladies had arranged to dine and spend 
a quiet hour together before they went to the parties 
for which th<^ were engaged. When they were left 
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alone Alice, with a sigh, told r her friencTthat Queen’s 
Gate seemed like a refuge. *• 

" We’ve been so uncomfortable at home the last few 
days,” she explained. “ At least I Ve found it very un¬ 
comfortable. You know about Ashley aryl the busi-* 
ness? Well, father’s furious with him about it, so’s 
Bob, so’s my stepmother, of course. And then — ” 
She paused as though in hesitation. 

"Well, and then?” asked Irene Kilnorton. 

“ Bob’s brought home a lot of gossip about him from 
the club. Has Mr. Flint been here?” Lady.Kilnorton 
nodded tragically. “ He told Bob something, and 
father’s furious about that too. So he won’t hear 
Ashley’s name mentioned, and takes his revenge by 
having Bertie Jewett always in the house. And I don’t 
think I much like Bertie Jewett, not every day anyhow.” 

"I’ve only just made his acquaintance — through 
your brother.” 

" Oh, he’s just what he would be; it’s noLhis fault, 
you know.” She began to laugh. " He pays rde marked 
attentions.” 

" The Industrious Apprentice ! ” said Irene with a 
nod. " Ashley’s the idle one.” t., 

" It's all very absurd and very tiresome.” She had 
risen and walked across the room. From the other end 
of it she asked abruptly, " What do they say about him 
and Miss Pinsent?” 

" Oh, my dear, what d^n’t they say about everybody ? ” 
"I don’t believe it. I like her \ and of course I like 
him.” f 

" And I expect, they like one another, so it's all 
harmonious,” said Irene; but she repented the next 
moment. " I don’t believe anything bad. But he’s 
very silly about her. It ’ll all pass.” After a moment 
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thanks to the new hope in her, shd added a courageous 
generalisation. ‘*Such nonsense never lasts long,” she 
said. Then she looked at Alice, and it struck her 
suddenly that Alice would have referred to the news 
'about Jack 0 Fenning, had she known it; it seemed odd 
that everybody should not have heard of a subject 
so riel} in interest. 

“You know about Mr. Fenning? ” she asked. 

“ Mr— ? Oil, yes! You mean Miss Pinsent’s 
husband? I know she has a husband, of course.” 

Then sl^e did not know the new development. 

“ I’ve got a bit of news for you,” said Irene luxuri¬ 
ously. “ Guess.” 

“ I won’t guess even to please you. I hate guess¬ 
ing” 

“ Well, Mr. fenning’s coming home. I ’ll teliyou all 
about it.” 

Beyond the bare fact there was in reality very little 
to tell, but the fact was capable of being clothed with so 
much meaning, of being invested with so many attendant 
possibilities, of taking on such various colours, that it 
seemed in itself a budget of news, i^lice did justice to 
its claims; §he was undeniably interested; the two 
found themselves talking it over in a vein which pre¬ 
vented them from pretending to one another that they 
were not bqjh excited about it. They felt like allies 
who rejoiced together at the coming of a reinforcement 
Irene’s satisfaction was open a#id declared; Alice was 
more reticent and inclined to thoughtfulness. But even 
as an abstract existence on the other side of the world 
Mr. Fenning had comforted her; virtue as a balm 
was endlessly multiplied by the prospect of his arrival 
in concrete form and flesh. • 

“ The men agiusc me,” said Irene loftily. “ They ’re 
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all pitying Ora; thdy don't s^em to give* a thought to 
poor Mr. Fenning." r 

“ Have you seen Ashley since — since the news 
came? " 

“ Yes, but only for a minute. He mentioned it as 
certain, but quite indifferently. Of course he'd pretend 
to be indifferent.” 

“ I suppose so,” said Alice. “ Perhaps he is really.” 

“ How can he be ? ” 

“ Perhaps he means to take no notice of Mr. Fen- 
ning.” 

“ My dearest Alice ! ” cried Irene. “ You absolutely 
shock me. Besides it isn’t like that at all. Ora’s most 
excited about his coming. I can’t make them out, 
though.” 

Thdy fell to debating the constant companionship; 
the drive to the theatre, improved by Babba Flint’s 
tongue into an invariable habit, was a puzzle, fitting 
very badly with an excited interest in Mr.. Fcnning’s 
return. From these unprofitable enquiries they agreed 
to retreat to the solid basis of hope which the reappear¬ 
ance of the husband gave; on that they congratulated 
one another. 

Common danger breeds candour; common good 
fortune breeds candour; finally, a tetc-a-ltcte dinner breeds 
candour. By the time they reached the sweets Irene 
Kilnorton, in the course of a demonstration that Ashley 
must and would get over his infatuation, that such 
nonsense never lasted, and that Mr. Fcnning’s return 
would put a summary end to anything of the sort, had 
confided to her friend that just for a little' while Lord 
Bowdon had sheton signs of an inclination to hover 
round the same perilous flame. She was able to reveal 
the secret now, because she was so full^of hope that it 
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was all a thihg of the j^ast; she found her confidence 
itself strengthened by a bold assertion of it. 

“Frank’s got over it pretty.quickly, anyhow,” she 
ended with a secure laugh. 

Alice wag not so expansive, she had not victory to 
justify her; she said nothing in words, but when Irene 
accompanied her “ It ’ll all come right, dear, you ’ll 
see?’ with a squeeze of the hand, she blushed and smiled, 
returned the squeeze, and kissed her friend on the first 
convenient opportunity. For all practical purposes the 
confession was complete, and the alliance sealed anew, 
— with tne addition of a third, involuntary, and un¬ 
conscious member in the person of Mr. Jack Fenning of 
Bridgeport, Connecticut. 

At Alice's party Ashley Mead appeared. Lady 
Muddock made timid efforts to avoid him and ludicrously 
timid attempts to snub him. He laughed at both, and 
insisted on talking to her with great cordiality for ten 
minutes b#fore he carried Alice off to supper. Her he 
treated with even more than his usual friendly intimacy; 
he surprised her by displaying very high spirits. All 
went well with him, it seemed ; he h^d been paid fine 
compliments # on his work as secretary to the Com¬ 
mission; his acceptance of the post promised to help 
rather than hinder him at the Bar; he had received a 
suggestion tjiat he should try his hand at a couple of 
articles a week for an important journal. 

“ It’s all quite wrong, of course,” he said, laughing. 
“ After refusing Buckingham Palace Road, I ought to 
be reduced ^o starvation and have to crawl back like the 
Prodigal Son. But the course of events is terribly unre¬ 
generate; it’s always missing the moral. The world 
isn’t very moral, left to itself.” • 

Alice loved hgm in this mood of gaiety; her own se- 
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rious and sober disposition foipid relief in it. But she 
liked it more as a flower of talk than as a living rule of 
action. r 

“ I’m so glad,” she said, with full sincerity. “ Of 
course I knew that your getting on was only, a matter of 
time.” 

“ I really believe,” he said, “ that I Ve at last just got 
the knife between the outside edges of the oyster sfiell. 
I hope it’s a good oyster inside, though ! ” 

“ It's sure to be a good one for you,” was her answer. 
She could not help giving him that sort of answer; if it 
betrayed her, she must bear the betrayal. She gave him 
the answer even now, when he was under the ban of 
heavy disapproval on account of Ora Pinsent. But she 
wondered to find him so gay, in a state of such content¬ 
ment \frith the world, and of such interest in it. Bearing 
in mind what she now knew, she would not have mar¬ 
velled to find him in deepest depression or even in a 
hardly controlled despair. He looked down (n her face 
with a merry laugh and some trifling joke which was 
only an excuse for it; his eyes dwelt on her face, appar¬ 
ently in a frank eijjoymentof what he found there. But 
what could he, who looked daily on the» face of Ora 
Pinsent, find there? Plis pleasure was absurd, she told 
herself, but it won upon her; at least she was not bor¬ 
ing him; for the moment anyhow he was, not wishing 
himself somewhere else. Here was a transient triumph 
over the lady with whom the gossips linked his name; 
to Alice’s modesty it was much Ko make forgotten in 
absence one in whose presence she herself must have 
been at once forgotten. 

He began to flirt with her; he had done the same 
thing before, now and then, by way of a change she sup¬ 
posed, perhaps lest their friendship should sink too far 
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into the brotherli-sisterly state. She desired this state 
less than he, but his deviations from it brought her pleas¬ 
ure alloyed with pain. Indeed*she could not, as she 
admitted, quite understand flirtation; had it been all 
pretence site could have judged and would have con¬ 
demned, but a thing so largely made up of pretence, and 
yet%re«leemed from mere pretence by a genuineness of 
the moment's mood, puzzled her. Fretfully aware of a 
serious bent in herself, of a temper perilously near to a 
dull literalness, she always tried to answer in kind when 
he, or indeed anybody else, offered to engage in the 
game with her. When it was Ashley she used to aban¬ 
don herself, so far as her nature allowed her, to the 
present pleasure, but never got rid of the twofold feeling 
that he did not mean what he said and that he owght to 
mean more thaft he said. That he should flirt with her now 
was especially strange. She did not do him the injustice 
of supposing that he was employing her merely in order 
to throw the critics of his relations with Ora off the scent. 
She came nearer to the truth in concluding that the 
flirtation, like the rest of his bearing, was merely an out¬ 
come of general good-humour. The? puzzle was post¬ 
poned only one stage; how could he be in good-humour, 
how did he contrive to rejoice in his life and exult in it? 
He was in love with Ora Pinsent; such a love was hope¬ 
less^ not dfsastrous, disastrous if not hopeless ; in any 
aspect that she could perceive iFwas irremediably tragic. 
But Ashley Mead wa$ radiant. 

The idea which Irene Kilnorton said absolutely shocked 
her recuweA as a possible explanation; did he mean to 
take no notice of Mr. Fenning? An alarmed horror 
filled her; her love and her moral code joined in ai\ 
urgent protest. ^ Such a thing would mean degradation 
for him, it/night mean ruin or something like it for his 
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career; besides that, it must nfean an.end of him so far 
as she was concerned; it would set an impenetrable in¬ 
surmountable barrier between them. But how did men 
approach a determination like that? Surely through 
sorrow, gloom, and despair? Ah, but therh was some¬ 
times a mad desperate gaiety that went with and covered 
such a resolve. She looked at him with a sudden ‘dis¬ 
tress that showed itself in her eyes and parted lips. The 
change in her caught his notice, but she was too en¬ 
grossed with her fear to feel embarrassment or false 
shame. He broke off what he was saying to a£k, “ Why, 
what’s the matter, Alice? Have you seen a ghost 
drinking champagne ? ” 

“ They say you ’re being very foolish,” she answered 
in a lot,v steady voice, not moving her eyes from his face. 
“ Oh, Ashley, you ’re not going to — to do anythingmad ?” 

A pause followed; presently he looked at her and 
said, with seeming surprise, ^ 

“ Have you been thinking of that all the time? ” 

“ No, only just now.” 

“ Why? I mean, what made you think of it? ” 

“ I *ve heard thfngs. And you were so^— I can’t say 
what I mean ! When people are very gay and in great 
spirits, and so on, don’t the Scotch say they 're fey, and 
that something will happen to them?” 

” Most nations have said so,” he answered lightly;' but 
a slight frown came on his brow, as he added, ° So I’m 
fey, am I?” His laugh was a littje bitter. 

” I’ve no right to speak to you.” 

“ Every right.” ^ Whatever was in his fade, 'there was 
neither offence nor resentment. “ Only it’s not worth 
<your while to bother,” he went on. 

“ You know I think it is,” she answered with simple 
directness. 


i 
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He looked at her wistfcilly; for a moment there came 
to him such a mood as had arrested Bowdon’s steps and 
availed to turn his feet into a iffew path. But Ashley’s 
temper was not the same. He did not say that because 
this path w&s the best it should be his, be the other ever 
so attractive ; he admitted with a sigh that the other was 
mqre attractive, nay, was irresistible, and held on his way 
straight to it. . 

“ You ’re one of the best people in the world, Alice,” 
he said. And he added, smiling, “ Don’t believe all you 
hear. Everybody is behaving very properly.” 

“That’s not the Kensington Palace Gardens’ opinion.” 

“ I’m afraid I’m damned for ever in Sir James’ eyes. 
Bertie Jewett reigns in my stead.” 

“ Yes, that’s it exactly,” she agreed. 

He shrugged his shoulders petulantly. “ So be it,” 
said he, with contemptuous resignation. “ Oh, I don’t 
mean that I think you look at it like that,” he added an 
instant Icjer. 

She wanted to speak to him about what Irene Kil- 
norton had told her; her desire was to hear from his 
own lips that he did not mean to take no notice of Mr. 
Fanning. T*he subject was difficult of approach, embar¬ 
rassed by conventionalities and forbidden by her con¬ 
sciousness of a personal interest. Before she could find 
any way of attacking it indirectly, Ashley began to talk 
again fluently and merrily, and this mood lasted until she 
parted from him; she had no*furthcr chance of getting 
inside his guard, ancf went home, wondering still at his 
high spirit^ On the whole she had drawn comfort from 
the evening. She decided to reject £hat far-fetched idea 
which called him fey because he was merry, and to repose 
on two solid facts: the first being that Ashley did ndt 
seem heart-b&ken, the second that Mr. Fenning was 
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coming back to his wife. Amoj?g any people whom she 
could measure or understand, these two facts would have 
been of high importance, enough in themselves to deter¬ 
mine the issue. But she felt about Ashley something 
of the same ignorance which paralysed all her efforts to 
understand Ora Pinsent or to forecast the actions of that 
gifted but bewildering lady. Certainly she would h/ive 
been no more in her intellectual depth, had she under¬ 
stood that the doings which were setting Babba Flint's 
tongue and all the other tongues a-wagging were simply 
a natural outcome and almost an integral part/of a great 
scheme of renunciation. 

She could not be blamed. Ashley Mead himself was 
hardly less at a loss on the occasions when he allowed 
himself to take thought concerning the matter. But 
they were few; he could despair of the^ situation, and 
this he did often when he was alone; he could accept 
it, as he came to do when with Ora; he could abandon 
himself to the gaiety of the moment, as in th^ mood in 
which Alice had found him. But he could not think out 
the course of events. He had now only one clear pur¬ 
pose, to make things as easy as he could to Ora, to obey 
her commands, to fall in with her idea, tt say nothing 
which would disturb the artificial tranquillity which she 
seemed to have achieved. The letter had started on its 
way to Jack Fenning, the renunciation was* set on foot. 
The few days, the week or two, that still remained to 
them seemed to make little difference. To scandal he 
had become indifferent, the arrivaf was to confute it; of 
pain he had become reckless since it was tpvpry where 
and in every coutae; the opinions of his friends he 
gathered merely as a source of bitter amusement; the 
good fortune on which he had allowed himself to descant 
to Alice Muddock had a very ironical flavour about it. 
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since it chose to come the time when it could afford 
him no real gratification, when he was engrossed with 
another interest, when he had room only for one sorrow 
and only for one triumph. 

At suppfcr at one of his clubs that night he chanced 
to find Mr. Sidney Hazlewood, who was a member. 
A^iley sat down beside him at the table, exchanging 
a careless nod* Mr. Hazlewood ate his supper with 
steady silent persistence; Ashley made rather poor 
work of a kidney; he had not really wanted supper, but 
preferred^ to going home to bed. 

“ You ’re not conversational/’ he observed at last to 
Hazlewood. 

“ Afraid of interrupting your reverie,” Hazlewood ex¬ 
plained with a grim smile. 

“ I shouldn*t have sat down by you unless I’d wanted 
to talk. How’s the piece going?” 

“ First-rate. Thought you’d have known; you ’re 
about pretty often.” 

“ Yes, but I generally omit to enquire at the box 
office,” said Ashley with an air of apology. 

Mr. Hazlewood pushed back hie chair and threw 
down his n^jpkin. Then he lit a cigar with great care 
and took several whiffs. At last he spoke. 

“ Mind you, Mead,” said he with a cautious air, “ I 
do®’t say ifc’s wrong of a man at your time of life to be 
a fool, and I don’t say I haven’t been just as great a fool 
myself, and I don’t say that ydu haven’t a better excuse 
for it than I ever haft, and I don’t say that half the men 
in town, wouldn’t be just as great fools as you if they 
had the chance.” 

“ I’m glad you ’re not going to say any of those ab 
surd things,” jemarked Ashley with gravity. * 

“ But all X say is that you are a fool.” 
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“ Is that quite all? ” asked Ashley. 

Hazlewood's smile broadened a little. 

u Not quite,” said he. ** I left out one word. An 
epithet.” 

Ashley surveyed him with a kindly and' good-tem¬ 
pered smile. 

“ Well, old chap, I don’t see how you could sa y any¬ 
thing else,” he observed. 

It was merely one, no doubt a typical one, of the 
opinions that had for the present to be disregarded. In 
due time the renunciation would confound theiw all. Of 
this Mr. Hazlewood and his like foresaw nothing; had 
it been shewn to them in a vision they would not have 
believed; if, per impossibile, they believed — Ashley’s 
lips set tight and stern as imagination’s ears listened to 
their cackling laughter. From of old virtue in man is 
by men praised with a sneer. 



CHAPTER XI 


WHAT IS TRUTH? 

• I 

T HERE v^as one aspect of the renunciation on 
which Ora had the tact not to dwell in conversa¬ 
tion with her faithful ally; it was, however, an added 
source o$ comfort to herself, and proved very useful at 
moments when her resolve needed reinforcement. As an 
incidental result of its main object, as a kind of by¬ 
product of beneficence, the renunciation was to make 
Alice Muddock happy. Ora had always given a corner 
to this idea.« To use the metaphor which insfsted on 
occurring to Ashley, Alice had a part — not a big part, 
but a pretty part; in the last act her faithful love was to 
be rewafeed. She would not (and could not consist¬ 
ently with the plan of the whole piece) look to receive 
a passionate attachment, but a reasonable and sober 
affection, such as her modest wisdom must incline her 
to accept, ^ould in the end be hers; from it was to 
spring, not rapturous joy, but a temperate happiness, 
and a permanent union with Ashley Mead. Ashley 
was to be led to regard this as the best solution, to fall 
in with it at first in a kind of resignation, and later on 
to come to see that it had beerf the best thing under the 
circumstances of tfie case. Ora could bring him to 
perceivp t^is (though perhaps nobody else could); to 
her Alice would owe the tempeAte happiness, and 
Ashley a settlement in life from all points of view most 
advantageousj Ora herself continued to have a goad 
deal to do .with this hypothetical wedded life; she pic- 
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tured herself making appearances in it from time to 
time, assuaging difficulties, removing misunderstand¬ 
ings, perhaps renewing to Ashley her proof of its de¬ 
sirability, and shewing him once again that, sweet as 
her life with him and his with her must hdfve proved, 
yet the renunciation had been and remained true wis¬ 
dom, as well as the only right course. These postnup¬ 
tial scenes with Ashley were very attractive to Ora in 
her moods of gentle melancholy. The picture of the 
married life in the considerable intervals during which 
she made no appearance in it, but was somewhere with 
Mr. Fenning, was left vague and undefined. 

Ora caught at a visit from Lord Bowdon as the first 
fruit of the renunciation and a promise of all that was 
to follow after. He had not come near her since the 
day when she dismissed him with her “Don’t; ” within 
a week from the announcement of Mr. Fenning’s ap¬ 
proaching return he paid a call on her. The inference 
was easy, and to a large extent it was correct. Ora 
could not resist drawing her visitor and Irene Kilnorton 
into the play; quite small parts were theirs, but they 
furnished the stage and heightened the general impres¬ 
sion. Their married life also was to be tinged and 
coloured by the past; they also were to owe something 
to the renunciation; it had restored to them complete 
tranquillity, removed from him a waywatd impulse, 
from her a jealous pang, and set them both on the 
straight path of unclouded happiness. She could not 
say any of this to Bowdon, but she hinted it to Ashley, 
who laughed, and when Bowdon came she,hinted to 
him her hopes concerning Alice Muddock. He laughed 
like Ashley, but with a very doubtful expression in his 
e^es. By now the world was talking rather loudly 
about Miss Pinsent and Mr. Ashley M^acj. Bowdon 
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was inclined to think that his hostess was " humbug¬ 
ging ” him in a s«mewhe#t transparent fashion. He did 
not resent it; he found, with an appreciable recrudes¬ 
cence of alarm, that he minded very little what she 
talked abo^jt so that she sat there and talked to him. 
His inward " Thank God, the fellow’s coming! ” was a 
triumphant vindication of part, at least, of Ora’s faith 
in ^he*renunciation. He pulled his moustache thought¬ 
fully as he observed, 

" I suppose a match between Miss Muddock and 
Ashley was always an idea. Irene says old Sir James 
has been set on it for years." 

Sir James made a quiet and unobtrusive entry on the 
stage, bringing (by a legitimate stretch of fancy) his 
sympathetic wife with him; even Ora could not make 
anything of Bob for scenic purposes. • 

" But Ashley’s not a fellow to be forced into what he 
doesn’t care about." 

" Not forced, no," murmured Ora. The method was 
not so crude as that. 

“ And we ’ve no right to take the lady’s feelings for 
granted." 

" Oh, no," said Ora earnestly. * 

" There are certainly no signs of anything of the sort 
at present." 

"At present! No!" she cried almost indignantly. 
Then she detected a hint of amusement in Bowdon’s 
eye and began to laugh. In spite of all the sorrow and 
pain Involved In thn renunciation, its spice of secrecy 
and mystification sometimes extorted a smile from her; 
people we^fe so hopelessly puzzled about it, so very far 
from guessing the truth, and so wide of the mark in 
their conjectures. Bowdon evidently shared the gen¬ 
eral bewilderment and felt a difficulty in talking to her 
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about Ashley Mead. She presented him "with another 
topic. r 

“ The news about you and Irene made me so happy,” 
she said. “ Irene’s such a dear.” 

“You’re very kind,” he muttered. This topic was 
not much less awkward than the other, and Ora's en¬ 
thusiasm had imparted to her manner the intense cordi¬ 
ality and sympathy which made Irene say that she 
conveyed the idea of expecting to be kissed; he pre¬ 
ferred that she should not suggest that idea to him. 

“It’s such a lovely arrangement in everyday,” she 
pursued. “Isn’t it?” Her eyes were raised to his; 
she had meant to be quite serious, but her look be¬ 
trayed the sense of fun with which she offered her con¬ 
gratulations. She could not behave quite as though 
nothing had ever passed between them; she was willing 
to minimise but declined to annihilate a certain memory 
common to them. “ I’m going to come and see you 
very often when you ’re married,” she went o t n. Bow- 
don was willing enough to meet her subtly hinted 
mockery. 

“ I hope you ’lj^ be very discreet,” he said with a 
smile. 

“ Oh, I ’ll be discreet. There isn’t much to be dis¬ 
creet about, is there? ” 

“ That’s not my fault,” he allowed himself to remark 
as he rose to take leave. 

“ Oh, you ’re not going yet? ” she cried. “ If you do 
I shall think it was simply a duty call. And it’s so 
long since I’ve seen you.” Her innate desi/e — it was 
almost an instinct to have every man leave her with 
as much difficulty as possible imparted a pathetic ear¬ 
nestness to her tone. “ Perhaps I shan’t have many 
more chances of seeing you.” ^ 
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“ Many — after I’m married,” he reminded her, 
smiling. • * 

“No, I’m serious now,” she (jeclared. “You — you 
know what’s going to happen, Lord Bowdon? ” 

“ Yes, I Jtnow.” 

“ Of course when Jack comes home I shan’t be so 
free. Besides — ! ” She did not end the sentence; the 
suppressed words would obviously have raised the 
question of Jadk Fenning's acceptability to her friends. 
For his part Bowdon immediately became certain that 
Jack was a ruffian. He held out his hand, ostensibly 
in farewell; Ora took it and pressed it hard, her eyes 
the while demanding much sympathy. Bowdon found 
himself giving her intense sympathy; he had not before 
realised what this thing meant to her, he had been too 
much occupied with what it meant to him. Hi could 
not openly condole with her on her husband’s return, 
but he came very near that point in his good-bye. 

“ Your*friends will always want to see you, and — 
and be eager to do anything in the world they can for 
you,” he said. The pressure of her hand thanked him, 
and then he departed. As he walked out of the hall- 
door, he putjhis hat very firmly on his head and drew a 
long breath. He was conscious of having escaped a 
danger; and he could not deny, in spite of poor Ora’s 
hard fortune, that the return of Mr. Fenning was a 
good thing. 

Good or bad, the coming w#is near now. The brief 
and business-like letter had reached Bridgeport, Con¬ 
necticut, and had elicited a reply by cable. In eight 
days Mr. Pfenning might be expectell at Southampton. 
As the event approached, it seemed to become less 
and less real to Ashley; he found himself wondering 
whether a mdh who is to be hanged on Monday has 
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more than the barest intellectual belief'in the fact, 
whether it really sinks into hi^ consciousness until the 
rope is absolutely round his neck. Accidents by sea 
and land suggested themselves to an irresponsible and 
non-indictable fancy; or Jack had merely meant to 
extort a gift of money; or his unstable purpose would 
change. The world that held himself and Ora seemed 
incapable of opening to receive Jack Penning; "some¬ 
thing would happen. Nothing did happen except that 
the last days went on accomplishing themselves in their 
unmoved way, and when Ashley went to bed qach night 
Jack Fenning was twenty-four hours nearer. Ora’s con¬ 
duct increased the sense of unreality. She wanted him 
always with her; she dissipated his scruples with radiant 
raillery or drowned them in threatened tears. On the 
other hand, she was full of Jack Fenning now; often 
talking about him, oftener still about how she would 
receive him. She sketched his career for Ashley’s in¬ 
formation ; the son of a poor clergyman, he hac obtained 
a berth in a shipowner’s office at Hamburg; he had lost 
it and come home; he had made the acquaintance of 
a Jewish gentleman and been his clerk on the Stock 
Exchange ; he had written a play and , induced the 
Jewish gentleman to furnish money for its production; 
disaster followed; Jack became an auctioneer's clerk; 
the Jewish gentleman, with commendable f^rgivingness, 
had put him in the way of a successful gold mine (that 
is, a successfully floated, gold mine); he had made two 
thousand pounds. “ Then he married me," Ora inter¬ 
polated into her summary narrative. The money was 
soon spent. Theii came darker times, debt£, queer ex¬ 
pedients for avoiding, and queerer for contriving, pay¬ 
ment, and at last a conviction that the air of America 
would suit him better for a time. Thta picture of a 
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worthless, weak, idle, plausible rascal emerged tolerably 
complete from th%se scattered touches. One thing she 
added, new to her hearer and *in a way unwelcome: 
Jack was — had been, she put it, still treating him as 
belonging to the past — extremely handsome. “ Hand¬ 
somer than you, much,” she said, laughing, with her face 
very near his over his shoulder as he sat moodily by 
the window. He did not look round at her, until, by 
accident as it seemed and just possibly was, a curl of 
her dark hair touched his cheek; then he forgave her 
the handsomeness of Jack Fenning. 

Irene Kilnorton had been with her that day and had 
told her that, since she chose to have the man back, she 
must treat him properly and look as though she were 
glad to see him; that she must, in fact, give a fair trial 
to the experiment which she had decided to allow. 
Being thoroughly in harmony with the theory of renun¬ 
ciation, this advice made a great impression oil Ora. 
She professed her joy that Jack was to arrive on a 
Sunday, because she would thus be free from the the¬ 
atre and able to meet him at Southampton. To meet 
him at Southampton was an admiratile way of treating 
him properly and of giving a fair trial to the experi¬ 
ment. Ashley’s raised brows hinted that this excess of 
welcome was hardly due to the Prodigal. Ora insisted 
on it. He was past surprise by now, or he would have 
wondered when she went on: 

“ But of course I can't go ertone; I hate travelling 
alone; and I don't kifow anything about how the boats 
come in or anything. You must come with me, you 
know.” 

“Oh, I’m to go with you, am I?” 

“ Yes; and \y>u '11 go and find him and bring him tcf 
me. Somebody ’ll tell you which is him.” 
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“ And then I’m to leave you with him and come back 
to town alone ? ” ^ f 

Ora’s smile suddenly vanished. “ Don’t, dear,” she 
said, laying her hand on his arm. That was her way 
always when he touched on the black side ®f the situa- « 
tion. Her plans and pictures still stopped short with 
the arrival of the boat. “It’ll be our last time auite 
alone and uninterrupted together,” she reminded him, 
as though he could forget the object of the expedition 
and be happy in the thought that it meant two hours 
with her. , 

“ I don’t see why you shouldn’t travel back with us,” 
she added a moment later. “ Oh, of course you will! ” 
He chafed at her use of the word “ us,” for now it 
meant herself and Jack, and had the true matrimonial 
ring, asserting for Mr. Fenning a position which the law 
only, and not Ashley’s habit of thought, accorded him. 
But he would have to accustom himself to this “ us” and 
all that it conveyed. He forced himself to $mile as he 
observed, “ Perhaps Fenning ’ll want to smoke ! ” 

Ora laughed merrily and said that she hoped he 
would. Even to Ashley it seemed odd that the notion 
appeared to her rather as a happy possibility than as a 
reductio ad absurdum of her attitude; she really thought 
it conceivable that Jack might go and smoke, while she 
and Ashley had another “ last time quite algmc together.” 
But she had such an extraordinary power of commend¬ 
ing absurdities to serious consideration that he caught 
himself rehearsing the best terms? in which to make the 
suggestion to Mr. Fenning. 

In those days he had it always in mind to tell her a 
thing on which he was resolutely determined, which 
"'even she could not make him falter a^out. With the 
entry of Jack Fenning must come his* own exit. He 
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did not deceive himself as to his grounds for this resolve, 
or deck in any gorgeous colours of high principle what 
was at best no more than a dictale of self-respect and 
more probably in the main an instinct of pride. But 
‘from the hour of the arrival of the boat he meant to be 
no more an intimate friend of hers. Had his business 
engagements allowed he would have arranged to leave 
London. 4 Absence from town was impossible to him 
without a loss which he could not encounter, but London 
is a large place, where people need not be met unless 
they are sought. He would deliver her over to her 
husband and go his way. But he did not tell her; she 
would either be very woeful, and that calamity he could 
not face, or she would give a thoughtless assent and go 
on making her pictures just the same. The resolution 
abode in his own heart as the one fixed point, as the 
one definite end to all this strange period of provisional 
indiscretion and unreal imaginings. When he thought 
of it, he ro^Jb to the wish that Jack might be still hand¬ 
some and might prove more reputable and kinder than 
he had been in the old days. Ora herself was beginning 
to have hopes of Jack, or hopes of what*she might make 
of him by her zealous care and dutiful fidelity; Ashley 
encouraged these hopes and they throve under his 
watering. In the course of the last week there was 
added, to the great idea of a renunciation of Ashley the 
hardly less seductive and fascinating project of a re¬ 
formation of Jack Fenning. This Conception broadened 
and enriched the plot Cf the fanciful drama, added a 
fine scene or ^wo, and supplied a new^ motive for the 
heroine. In the end Ora had great hopes of Jack in 
the future and a very much more charitable opinion of 
him in the past. | 

She paid her promised visit to Alice Muddock on the 
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Wednesday, Jack Fenning being due on the following 
Sunday. In these last days Ora devoted herself entirely 
to people who were^m some way or other, within the 
four corners of the scheme of renunciation. Alice was 
amazed to find in her a feeling about her husband’s' 
arrival hardly distinguishable from pleasure; at least 
she was sure that a cable message that he was not .com¬ 
ing would have inflicted a serious disappointment on 
her visitor. But at the same time this strange creature 
was obviously, openly — a few weeks ago Alice would not 
have hesitated to say shamelessly — in love r/ith Ashley 
Mead. The two men’s names alternated on her lips; it 
seemed moral polyandry or little better. Alice’s for¬ 
mulas were indeed at fault. And through it all ran the 
implied assertion that Alice was interested in the affair 
for a stronger reason than the friendship which she was 
so good as to offer to Ora. Here again, according to 
Ora’s method, Irene Kilnorton’s share in the scheme 
was hinted at, while Alice was left to infer heh- own. She 
did so readily enough, having drawn the inference on 
her own account beforehand, but her wonder at finding 
it in Ora’s mind was not diminished. To be passion¬ 
ately in love with a man and to give him up was con¬ 
ceivable; any heights of self-sacrifice were within the 
purview of Alice’s mind. To find a luxury in giving 
him up was beyond her. To return to a^husband from 
a sense of duty would have been to Alice almost a 
matter of course, however bad the man might be; to 
set to work to make out that* the man was not bad 
clashed directly with the honest perspicacity of her 
intellect. And, to crown all, in the interval, as a prep¬ 
aration for resuming the path of duty, to set all the 
town talking scandal and greet the scandal with a defi¬ 
ance terribly near to enjoyment! AJice, utterly at 
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fault, grew impatient; her hard-won toleration was hard 
tried. " 4 

“ I ’m sure you understand all i feel,” said Ora, tak¬ 
ing her friend's hand between hers. 

“ Indeed I don’t,” replied Alice bluntly. 

“ Anyhow you 're sorry for me? ” Ora pleaded. Here 
Alicg could give the desired assurance. Ora was con¬ 
tent ; sympathy jyas what she wanted; whether it came 
from brain or heart was of small moment. 

By a coincidence, which at first sight looked perverse, 
Bob brought Babba Flint into Alice’s room at tea-time. 
Alice did not like Babba, and feared that his coming 
would interrupt the revelation of herself which Ora in 
innocent unconsciousness was employed in giving. The 
result proved quite different. Babba had declared to 
Irene Kilnortoi* that the coming of Mr. Fenning was a 
figment concocted from caprice or perhaps with an in¬ 
direct motive; he advanced the same view to Ora herself 
with unaba!hed impudence, yet with a seriousness which 
forbade the opinion that he merely jested. 

“ Of course I can’t tell whether you expect him, Miss 
Pinsent. All I know is he won’t come.” Babba’s eye¬ 
glass fell fromPhis eye in its most conclusive manner. 

" Oh, yes, he will,” cried Ora triumphantly. “ I know 
all about it; the boat, and the time, and everything else.” 

“ You ’ll se«, he won't be there,” Babba persisted. “ I 
wonder if you ’ll be awfully surprised ! ” 

“Why should I say he’s comfng if he isn’t?” asked 
Ora, but rather with amusement than indignation. 

“ Oh, for ^n advertisement, or justt because it came 
into your head, or as the homage liberty pays to matri¬ 
mony; any reason you like, you know.” 

Their debate filed Alice with wonder. It was strange* 
that Ora should lend an ear to Babba’s suggestions, that 
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she should not at once silence him; yet she listened with 
apparent interest, although, 4 of course, she repudiated 
the motives imputed to her and declared that in all 
sincerity she expected her husband. Babba fell back 
on blank assertion. “ He won’t come, you ’ll see,” he 
repeated. 

The extreme impertinence of the little mai} moved 
Alice to resentment; in whatever sense his remarks were 
taken, they must bear an offensive meaning. But Ora 
did not seem resentful; strangely enough she began to 
shew signs of disturbance, she brought forward serious 
arguments to prove that Jack Fenning would come, and 
appealed to Babba to alter his opinion with pathetic 
eyes. Babba was inexorable. 

“ Really you must allow Miss Pinsent to know,” Alice 
expostulated. 

“ It’s a matter of experience,” Babba observed. 
“They’re always going to turn up, but theyjiever do.” 

“Why do you say he won’t come?” 'asked Ora 
anxiously. 

“ I’ve told you the reason. They never do,” repeated 
Babba obstinately. Bob Muddock burst into a laugh, 
Alice frowned severely, Ora’s brows were fenit in puzzled 
wrinkles. This suggestion of an impediment in the way 
of the renunciation and reformation was quite new to her; 
but she did not appear to be struck at all b^ what seemed 
to Alice the indecency of discussing it. 

“ Suppose he didn’t! s ’ Ora murmured audibly; a smile 
came slowly to her lips and her eyes seemed to grow full 
of half-imaged possibilities. Babba made vo comment; 
his smile was enough for all who knew the facts of the 
present situation; for example, for all who knew in what 
‘company Miss Pinsent drove to the theatre. “If he 
didn’t — ” Ora began. Babba’s mocking eye was on 
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her. She began to laugh. “ I know what you ’re think¬ 
ing I ” she cried wtth a menacing wave of her hand. 

The scene had become distasteful, almost unendurable, 
to Alice Muddock. Here was the side of Ora that she 
detested; it raised all the old prejudices in her and 
argued that they were well justified. She also knew 
wh§t Babba Flint’s look meant, and wanted to turn 
him out of the # room for it. Such punishment would 
be only proper; it would also have propitiated in some 
degree the jealousy which made her unwilling to admit 
that possibly Mr. Fenning might not come. 

The young men went; she and Ora were alone to¬ 
gether; Alice's feeling of hostility persisted and became 
manifest to Ora’s quick perception. In an instant she 
implored pity and forgiveness by abandoning herself to 
condemnation. * 

“ Now you see what I am ! And you might have 
been my friend! ” she murmured. “ But you don’t 
know ho& unhappy I am.” 

“ I don’t believe you ’re unhappy at all,” said Alice 
with blunt barbarity. 

“ Not unhappy! ” exclaimed Ora jn dismay. If she 
were not unhappy, the whole structure tumbled. 

“ You will be, though,” Alice pursued relentlessly. 
“ You '11 be very unhappy when Mr. Fenning comes, 
and I think you’d be unhappy if by any chance he 
didn’t come.” She paused and looked at her visitor. 
“ I shouldn’t like to be like you,” she said thought¬ 
fully. * 

Ora sat fluiet; there was a scared* look on her face; 
she turned her eyes up to Alice who sat on a higher 
chair. 

“Why do you say that sort of thing to me?” she 
asked in a Jow voice. 
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“ It *s quite true. I shouldn't. And all the rest is 
true too." Her voice grew harder an& harder in oppo¬ 
sition to an inner pleading for mercy. This woman 
should not wheedle her into lies; she would tell the 
truth for once, although Ora did sit there — looking 
like a child condemned to rigorous punishment. 

“ It's not decent the way you talk about it, and c let 
people talk about it," she broke out, in a burst of 
indignation. “Have you no self-respect? Don't you 
know how people talk about you? Oh, I wouldn’t be 
famous at the price of that! ” « 

Ora did not cry; the hurt was beyond tears; she 
grew white, her eyes were wide and her lips parted; 
she watched Alice as a dog seems to watch for the 
next fall of the whip. 

“ Yo # u say you 're unhappy. Lots of us are unhappy, 
but we don't tell all the world about it. And we don’t 
hug our unhappiness either and make a play out of it." 
What Ashley had reluctantly and secretly thought came 
in stern and cutting plainness from Alice's lips; but 
Ashley would have died sooner than breathe a word 
of it to Ora. „ 

“ I suppose," said Alice, “ you think I Vn angry be¬ 
cause —because of something that concerns myself. I'm 
not, I'm just telling you tjie truth." She was sure that 
it was the truth, however it might be inspired, however 
it was that she had come to utter it. “ What does that 
man say about you when you aren’t there? He says 
almost everything to your face ! And you laugh ! What 
does he say after dinner, what does he say at^his club? " 

“ Please let me go home,” said Ora. “ Please let me 
go home." She seemed almost to stagger as she rose. 
** I must go home,” she said, “ Or — oi(. I shan’t have 
time for dinner." 
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“ I suppose you like — ” Alice began, but she stopped 
herself. She ha*d said ^enough; the face before her 
seemed older, thinner, drawn into lines that impaired 
its beauty, as it were scarred with a new knowledge; 
the eyes that met hers were terrified. “ It’s all true,” 
she said to herself again. “ Quite true. Only nobody 
hag ever told her the truth.” 

She* rang the bell, but did not go with Ora to the 
door; neither of them thought of shaking hands; a 
quarter of an hour before Ora would have offered one 
of her ready kisses. Now she went quietly and silently 
to the door and opened it with timid noiselessness. As 
she went out, she looked back over her shoulder; a 
movement from Alice, the holding out of a hand, would 
have brought her back in a flood of tears and a burst of 
pitiful protests at once against herself and against the 
accusations laid to her charge. No sign came; Alice 
stood stern and immovable. 

“ I ’m &te as it is. Good-bye,” whispered Ora. 

She went out. Alice stood still where she was for a 
moment before she flung herself into a chair, exclaiming 
again, and this time aloud, , 

“ It’s truaj it’s true; every word of it’s the truth ! ” 
She was very anxious to convince herself that every 
word of it was true. 



CHAPTER XII 


AT CLOSE QUARTERS 

T HE next few days were critical for the renunciation, 
and consequently for the reformation which was 
to accompany it. In the first place, Jack Fenning was now 
very near; secondly, Ashley Mead’s behaviour was so 
perfect as to suggest almost irresistibly an alternative 
course; finally, thanks to Alice Muddock’s outspoken¬ 
ness, Ora was inclined to call virtue thankless and to 
decide that one whom all the world held wicked might 
just as well for all the world be wicked. She had ap¬ 
pealed from Alice to Irene Kilnorton, hinting at the 
cruelty to which she had been subjected. She found 
no comfort; there was an ominous tightening of Irene's 
lips. Ora flew home and threw herself — the meta¬ 
phorical just avoids passing into the literal — on Ash¬ 
ley’s bosom. There were tears and protests against 
universal injustice; she cried to him, “ Take me away 
from all of them! ” What answer did she expect or 
desire? He could not tell. Mr. Fenning was due on 
Sunday, and Ora’s piece was running still. Yet at the 
moment it seemed as though shenvould fly into space 
with him and a ha^d-bag, leaving renunciations, reforma¬ 
tions, virtues, careers, and livelihoods to look after 
themselves, surrendering herself to the rare sweetness 
of unhindered impulse. For himself, jic was ready; 
he had come to that state of mind in regard to her. 
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His ordinary outlook on life was blocked by her image, 
his plan of existence, Vith all its lines of reason, of 
hope, of ambition, blurred by the touch of her finger. 
Only very far behind, somewhere remote in the back¬ 
ground, lay the haunting conviction that these last, and 
not his present madness, would prove in the end the 
abiding reality. What made him refuse, or rather evade, 
the embracing^of her request was that same helplessness 
in her which had restrained his kisses in the inn parlour. 
If she turned on him later, crying, “You could do what 
you like*! with me, why did you do this with me ? ” 
what would he have to answer? “We’ll settle it to¬ 
morrow; you must start for the theatre now,” he said. 
“ So I must. Am I awfully late? ” cried Ora. 

That evening he dined with Bob Muddock. Bertie 
Jewett and *Babba Flint were his fellow-guests. All 
three seemed to regard him with interest—Bob’s, ad¬ 
miring; ^ertie’s, scornful; Babba’s, amused. Bob envied 
the achievement of such a conquest; Bertie despised 
the man who wasted time on it; Babba was sympathetic 
and hinted confidential surprise that anybody made any 
bones about it. But they none of them doubted it; and 
of the rerfcnciation none knew or took account. A 
course of action which fails to suggest itself to anybody 
incurs the suspicion of being mad, or at least wrong¬ 
headed aitd quixotic. Ashley told himself that his 
conduct was all these things, and had no countervailing 
grace of virtue. It was no virtue to fear a reproach in 
Ora’s eyes; it was the merest cowardice; yet that fear 
was all that held him back. # 

After dinner Bob drew him to a sofa apart from their 
companions and began to discuss the dramatic profes¬ 
sion. Ashld^ suffered patiently, but his endurarfte 
change # d to amusement when Bob passed to the neigh- 
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bouring art of music, found in it a marked superiority, 
and observed that he had been talking over the subject 
with Minna Soames. 

“ I don’t see how anybody can object to singing at 
concerts,” said Bob, with a shake of the head for incon¬ 
ceivable narrow-mindedness, “ not even the governor.” 

“Sits the wind in that quarter?” asked Ashley, 
laughing. 

“ I’ve got my eye on her, if that’s what you mean,” 
answered Bob. “She’s ripping, isn’t she?” 

The vague and violent charms which the- epithet 
seemed to imply were not Minna’s. Ashley replied that 
she was undoubtedly pretty and charming. Bob eyed 
him with a questioning air; it was as though a man who 
had been on a merry-go-round were consulted by one 
who thought of venturing on the trip. 

“ People talk a great deal of rot,” Bob reflected. “ A 
girl isn’t degraded, or unsexcd, or anything of that sort, 
just because she sings for her living.” 

“ Surely not,” smiled Ashley. 

The prejudices were crying out in pain as Bob’s new¬ 
born idea crushed and mangled them. 

“ But the governor’s so against all that soit of thing,” 
Bob complained. Then he looked up at his friend. 
“ That's mostly your fault,” he added, with an awkward 
laugh. 

“ My dear Bob, the cases are not parallel.” 

“ Well, Miss Soames hasn’t got a husband, of 
course.” v 

There was no ust in being angry, or ever in repre¬ 
senting that the remark which had seemed so obvious 
to Bob was a considerable liberty. 

Imagine her with a thousand husband^, and still the 
cases couldn’t be parallel.” . ' , 
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“ She’s not on the stage.” 

“ And if she foere, the distinctions run by people, not 
by professions,” said Ashley. , 

“ Well, I ’m thinking of it,” Bob announced. And he 
added, with a ludicrous air of desiring the suspicion, 
while he repudiated the fact, of dishonourable intentions, 
“ # A11 on the square, of course.” 

“ Good heavens, I should think so! ” said Ashley 
The imagination of man could attribute no crooked 
dealings or irregular positions to Miss Soames. 

“ StiU, I don’t know about the governor,” Bob ended, 
with a relapse into gloom. 

‘‘She’d retire from her work, of course?” Ashley 
suggested, smiling. 

“ If she married me? Oh, of course,” said Bob de¬ 
cisively. “,She wouldn’t want the money, woufld she? ” 
Any other end of a profession had not occurred to him, 
and his opinion that active and public avocations were 
not “ uSsexing ” to women was limited by the proviso 
that such employments must be necessary for bread- 
and-butter. 

An eye for the variety of the huyian mind may make 
almost an^society endurable. Here was Bob struggling 
with conscious daring against convention, as a prelude 
to paying his court to a lady who worshipped the god 
whom he persuaded himself to brave; here was Babba 
Flint drifting vulgarly, cheerfully, irresponsibly, through 
all his life and what money he happened from time to 
time to possess; hfcre was Bertie Jewett his feet set 
resolutely on the upward track, scf>rning diversion, cry¬ 
ing “ Excelsior ” with exalted fervour as he pictured the 
gold he would gather and pocket on the summit of the 
hill; here, finally, was Ashley himself, who had once 
set ouj: ‘tq, climb another hill, and now eagerly turned 
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his head to listen to a sweet voice that cried to him from 
the valley. Such differences may lie Behind four pre¬ 
cisely similar and equally spotless white shirt-fronts on 
the next sofa any evening that we drop into the club. 
Therefore it needs discrimination, and perhaps also some 
prepossessions, to assign degrees of merit to the differ¬ 
ent ideas of how time in this world had best be passed.^ 

“ The fact is,” Babba was saying to Bertie Jewett, as 
he nodded a knowing head towards Ashley, “ he was 
getting restive, so she made up this yarn about her 
husband.” He yawned, as if the matter were plain to 
dulness. 

“ What an ass he is ! ” mused Bertie. “ Don’t you 
know the chance he had? He might have been where 
lam!” 

Babba turned a rather supercilious look on his 
companion. 

“ The shop? Must be a damned grind, isn't it?” 

Bertie was nettled; he revealed a little of wha*. he had 
begun to learn that he ought to conceal. 

“ I bet you I earn a sovereign quicker than you earn 
a shilling,” he remarked. 

“ Daresay you do,” murmured Babba, regarding the 
end of his cigar. Babba was vulgar, but not with this 
sort of vulgarity. 

“ And more of ’em,” pursued Bertie. 

“But you have an infernally slow life of it,” Babba 
assured him. Babba was ignorant of the engrossing 
charms that sparkle in the eyes of wealth, forbidding 
weariness in its couitship, making all else dull and void 
of allurement to its votaries. To each man his own 
hunger. 

Back to his hunger went Ashley Mead, rib less raven¬ 
ous, yet seeing his craving in the new light of desires 
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revealed to liim, but still alien from him. All his world 
seemed now united in prying out to him to mind his 
steps, in pointing imploringly or mockingly to the abyss 
before his feet, in weeping, wondering, or laughing at 
him. That some of the protests were conscious, some 
unwitting, made no difference; the feeling of standing 
aloof from all the rest gave him a sense of doom, as 
though he were set apart for his work, and amidst con¬ 
demnation, pity, and ridicule must go through with it. 
For to-morrow he thought that she would come with 
him, leavjng Mr. Fenning desolate, Sidney Hazlewood 
groaning over agreements misunderstood as to their 
nature, friends heart-broken, and the world agape. 

But the next day she would not come, or, rather, 
prayed not to be taken. 

“You mustn’t, you mustn’t,” she sobbed. Alice 
Muddock had made me angry, oh, and hurt me so. I 
was ready to do anything. But don’t, Ashley dear, 
don't! ®o let me be good. That ’ll be the best way of 
answering her, won’t it ? I couldn’t answer her then.” 

“Alice? What’s Alice been saying?” he asked, for 
he had not been told the details of that particular case 
of cruelty. # 

“ I can’t tell you. Oh, it was horrible ! Was it true? 
Say it wasn’t true! ” 

“ You haven’t told me what it was,” he objected. 

“ Oh dear me, neither I have! ” cried Ora, drawing 
back from him; her eyes swacn in tears, but her lips 
bent in smiles. “ Iiow awfully absurd of me! ” she 
exclaimed, and broke into the low^uxuiious laughter 
that he lovJd. ‘ Well, it was something bad of me; so 
it couldn’t be true, could it? ” 

He pressed (her to tell him what it was and she told 
him, becoming again sorrowful and wounded as she 
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rehearsed the story; the point of view surprised her so. 
To Ashley it was no surprise, nothhig more than a 
sharp unsparing utterance of the doubts of his own 
mind. His quarrel with Alice was that she said it, not 
that she thought it; she was bound to think it when he 
in all his infatuation could not stifle the thought. Was 
he in love then with a bundle of emotions and ready to 
give away his life in exchange for a handful of poses ? 
In self-defence he embraced the conclusion and twisted 
it to serve his purpose. What more is anybody, he 
asked—what more than the sheet on which slide after 
slide is momentarily shewn? 

“But still she was wrong,” said Ora. “Oh, I can 
forgive her. Of course I forgive her. It ’s only because 
she’s fond of you. I know I’m not really like that. 
It's nOt the true me, Ashley.” 

The idea of the “true me” delighted Ora, and the 
“true me” required that Mr. Fenning should be met 
punctually on Sunday next. The renunciation raised 
its head again. 

“ The * true me/ then, is really a very sober and cor¬ 
rect person ? ” asked Ashley. 

“Yes,” she answered, enjoying the pamdox she as¬ 
serted. Her interest in herself was frank and almost 
might be called artistic. “ Do you think me strange? ” 
she asked. “ I believe you ’re laughing at s me half the 
time.” 

“ And the other half?'” 

“ We weep together, don’t wc? » Poor Ashley! ” 

On the Saturday he came to see her again in order to 
make final arrangements for their expedition of the next 
day. There was also a point on which they had never 
touched, to which, as he believed, Orakhad given no 
consideration. Was Mr. Fenning to settle down in the 
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little house at Chelsea? At present the establishment 
was in all its appearance and fittings so exclusively 
feminine that it seemed an impassible residence for a 
man. Ora was not in the room when Janet ushered 
him in; that respectable servant lingered near the door 
and, after a moment’s apparent hesitation, spoke to 
hin^. 

“ I 1Deg pardop, sir,” she said, “ but could you tell me 
where I can get some good whiskey? ” 

“Whiskey?” Ashley exclaimed in surprise. 

“ Mr. Fenning, sir, used to be particular about his 
whiskey, and as he’s — ” 

“ Oh, yes, of course, Janet.” He thought for a 
moment and mentioned the wine merchant with whom 
Lord Bowdon dealt. “ I think you ’ll be safe there,” he 
ended with a nod. * 

Janet thanked him and went out. 

“ This really brings it home,” said Ashley, dropping 
into a chair and laughing weakly to himself. “ To¬ 
morrow night Jack Fenning ’ll sit here and drink that 
whiskey, whjle I — ” 

He rose abruptly and walked about the room. His 
portrait in tlfc silver frame was still on the little table by 
Ora’s favourite seat; not even a letter from Bridgeport, 
Connecticut, was there to hint of Mr. Fenning. The 
demand for* a good whiskey seemed the sole fore¬ 
runner of the wanderer’s return. 

“ She doesn’t know in the l£ast what she’s doing,” 
Ashley muttered as he flung himself into his seat again. 

That afternoon she was in the mocti hardest for him 
to bear. She was sanguine about her husband; she 
recalled the sh<^rt time they had contrived to be happy 
together, dwelt^on the amiable points in his character? 

ascribed ljte weaknesses more to circumstances than to 

y * m 
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nature, and took on her own shoulders a generous share 
of blame for the household’s shipwreck. All this is to 
say that the reformation for the instant took precedence 
of the renunciation, and a belief in the possibility, not 
perhaps of being happy with Jack, but at least of making 
Jack happy, was bedecked in the robes of a virtuous 
aspiration. “ It would be no use having him back if I 
couldn’t make him happy, would it? ” she asked". She 
shewed sometimes this strange forgetfulness of her 
friend’s feelings. 

“ I know I’ve got a photograph of him somewhere,” 
she said with a troubled little frown. “ I wonder where 
it is! ” Then a lucky thought brought a smile. “ I 
expect he'd like to see it on the mantel-piece, wouldn’t 
he? ” she cried, turning to Ashley. 

“ I should think he'd be very touched. He might 
even believe it had been there all the time.” 

“ Don’t be sarcastic,” said Ora good-humouredly. 
“ I ’ll ask Janet where I’ve put it.” ” 

Janet, being summoned and questioned, knew where 
Miss Pinsent had put the photograph, or anyhow where 
it was to be found In a few minutes she produced it. 

“ It is handsome, you see,” said Ora, handing it across 
to Ashley. She appeared anxious for a favourable 
opinion from him. 

The face was certainly handsome. The features were 
straight, the eyes large, the brow well formed; there 
was no great appearance of intellect or resolution, but 
the smile was amiable. Ashley handed it back with a 
nod of assent, and 1 Ora set it on the mantel-piece. Ash¬ 
ley’s bitterness overflowed. 

“ Put it in the frame instead of mine,” he said, stretch¬ 
ing out his hand to take his own portraits 

In an instant Ora was across to the table and. snatched 
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up the picture. She held it close to her with both 
hands and stood frontingjiim defiantly. 

“No,” she said, “no. You shan't touch it. Nobody 
shall touch it.” 

He leant back with a smile of despairing amusement. 
She put down the portrait and came close to him, look- 
ing^at him intently; then she dropped on her knees be¬ 
side hftn and took his hand between hers. 

“ Fancy you daring to think that! ” she said. A look 
of terror came into her eyes. “ You ’re not going to be 
like thati” she moaned. “ I can’t go on if you 're go¬ 
ing to be like that.” 

He meant far more than he had hinted in his bitter 
speech; this afternoon he had intended to tell her his 
resolution; this was his last visit to the little house; 
from to-morrQw afternoon he would be an acquaintance 
to whom she bowed in the streets, whom she met now 
and then by chance. He might tell her that now — now 
while shetield his hands between hers. And if he told 
her that and convinced her of it, she would not go to 
meet Jack Fenning. He sat silent as she looked up in 
his eyes. His struggle was short; it lacked the dra¬ 
matic presentment of Ora’s mental conflicts, it had no 
heroic poses; but there emerged again clearly from the 
fight the old feeling that to use her love and his power 
in this fashion would not be playing fair; he must let 
her have her chance with her husband. 

“ I was a brute, Ora,” he said. “ I '11 do just what you 
like, dear.” • 

With a bound she was back to rrferriment and her 
sanguine view of favourable possibilities in Mr. Fenning. 
She built more and more on these last, growing excited 
as she pictured^how recent years might, nay must, have* 
improved ,him, how the faults of youth might, indeed 
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would, have fallen away, and how the true man should 
be revealed. “ And if he wante a friend, you '11 always 
be one to him,” she ended. Ashley, surrendering at dis¬ 
cretion, promised to be a friend to Jack Fenning. 

The next day found her in the same temper. She 
was eager and high-strung, merry and full of laughs, 
thoughtfully kind, and again thoughtlessly most cruel. 
When he called for her in the morning she was'ready, 
waiting for him; from her air they might have been 
starting again for a day in the country by themselves, 
going to sit again in the meadow by the rivers going to 
dine again in the inn parlour whose window opened on 
the sweet old garden. No such reminiscences, so sharp 
in pain for him, seemed to rise in her or to mar her 
triumph. For triumphant she was; her great purpose 
was being carried out; renunciation accomplished, ref¬ 
ormation on the point of beginning. Prosperously the 
play had run up to its last great scene; soon must the 
wondering applause of friends fall on her-ear; soon 
would Alice Muddock own that her virtue had been too 
cruel, and Babba Flint confess his worldly sagacity at 
fault. To herself now she was a heroine, and she re¬ 
joiced in her achievements with the innocent vanity of a 
child who displays her accomplishments to friendly eyes. 
How much she had suffered, how much forgone, how 
much resisted ! Now she was to reap her reward. 

Their train was late; if the boat had made a good 
passage it would be in before them ; the passengers who 
had friends to meet them would 1 be in waiting. They 
might find Jack fanning on the platform as their engine 
steamed into the station. They had talked over this 
half way through the journey, and Ora seemed rather 
“pleased at the prospect; Ashley took advantage of her 
happy mood to point out that it would be better for him 
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to leave her aloi^e with Jack; he would get a plate of 
cold meat somewhere, ai*d go back to town by himself 
later on. She acquiesced reluctantly but without much 
resistance. “ We can tell you about our journey after¬ 
wards,” she said. Then had come more rosy pictures 
of the future. At last they were finished. There was a 
fe\%minutes’ silence. Ashley looked out of the window 
and then at his watch. 

“ We ought to be there in ten minutes,” he said. 

Her eyes grew wide; her hands dropped in her lap; 
she look<£l at him. 

“In ten minutes, Ashley?” she said in a low voice. 
It had come at last, the thing, not pictures, not imagin¬ 
ings of the thing. “ Ten minutes? ” she whispered. 

He could hardly speak to her. As her unnatural 
excitement, so his unnatural calm fell away; he lost 
composure and was not master of his voice. He took 
her handj and said, “ Good-bye, my dear, good-bye. 
I’m going to lose you now, Ora.” 

“ Ashley, Ashley ! ” she cried. 

“ I’m not going to be unkind, but there must be a 
difference.” • 

“ Yes,” sllb said in a wondering tone. “There must, 
I suppose. But you '11 come often?” 

He meant never to come. 

“Now and then, dear,” he said. Then he kissed her; 
that he had not meant to do; apd she kissed him. 

“Ashley,” she whispered, “ perhaps he won’t be kind 
to me; perhaps — off, I never thought of that! Per¬ 
haps he ’ll fce cruel, or — or not what I ’vc fancied him. 
Ashley, my love, my love, don’t leave me altogether! 
I can’t bear ;’t, indeed I can't. I shall die if you 
leave me.” • 

She waif terrified now at the thought of the unknown 
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man waiting for her and the loss of the man whom she 
knew so well. Her dramatic scenes helped her no 
more; her tears and terror now were unrehearsed; she 
clung to his hand as though it held life for her. 

“Oh, how did I ever think I could do it?” she 
moaned. “ Arc we going slower? Is the train stopping? 
Oh, are we there, are we there ? ” , 

“We’ve not begun to go slower yet,” he said. In 
five minutes they must arrive. 

“ Stay with me till I see him ; you must stay; you 
must stay till I’ve seen what — what he’s gofrig to be 
to me. I shall kill myself if you leave me.” 

“ I ’ll stay till you ’ve found him,” Ashley answered in 
a hard restrained voice. “ Then I must go away.” 

The strain rumbled on; they were among the houses 
now; the ships in the harbour could be seen; the 
people in the next carriage were moving about, chatter¬ 
ing loudly and merrily. The woman he loved sat with 
despairing eyes, clinging to his hand. “ It *s slower,” 
she whispered, with lips just parted. “ It’s slower now, 
isn’t it?” The train went slower; he nodded assent. 
The girl next door laughed gaily; perhaps she went to 
meet her lover. Suddenly the brake cfbaked, they 
stopped, there was something in the way. “ How tire¬ 
some ! ” came loudly and impatiently from next door. 
Ora’s grasp fixed itself tighter on his haitd; she wel¬ 
comed the brief reprieve. Her eyes drew him to her; 
the last embrace seemed to leave her half animate; she 
sank back in her seat with closed eyes. With a groan 
and a grumble the wheels began to move again. Ora 
gave a little shiver but made no other sign. Ashley let 
down the window with a jerk, and turned his face to the 
r cool air that rushed in. He could not look more at 
Ora; he had a thing to do now, the last .thttig, and it 
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was not good for the doing of it that he should look at 
her. She might cry again to him, “Take me away!” 
and now he might forget that to obey was not fair play. 
Besides, here came the platform, and on the platform he 
would find Jack Fcnning. There may be passions but 
there must not be scenes; he could not tell Jack that 
he had decided to take Ora back to town on his own 
accotrtit. He and she between them had spun a web 
of the irrevocable; they had followed virtue, here was 
the reward. But where were the trappings which had 
so gorggously ornamented it? Ora’s eyes were closed 
and she saw them no more. 

Slowly they crept into the station; the platform was 
full of people and of luggage; it seemed as though the 
boat were already in. At last the train came to a stand; 
he laid his h^nd lightly on Ora’s. • 

“ Here we are,” he said. “ Will you wait by the car¬ 
riage till I find out where he is?” 

She opened her eyes and slowly rose to her feet. 

“ Yes; I ’ll do what you tell me,” she said. 

He opened the door and helped her to get out. She 
shivered and drew her cloak closer # round her. There 
was a benofe near. He led her to it and told her to sit 
there. “ I shall know him and I ’ll bring him to you. 
Promise not to move,” he said. 

Just as h$ turned to leave her she put out her hand 
and laid it on his arm. 

“ Ashley! ” he heard her wlfisper. He bent down to 
catch what she said* but it was a moment before she 
went on. It seemed as though worc?s came hard to her 
and she would like to tell him all with her eyes. She 
raised her other hand and pointed to the arm that rested 
on his. • 

“ What is it, dear? ” he asked. 
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“ Did I ever tell you ? I forget what I Ve told you 
and what I haven’t." , r 

“ What is it? What do you want to tell me?” 

“ He struck me once; on the arm, just there, with his 
fist.” She touched her arm above the elbow, near the 
shoulder. 

She had never told him that; nothing less than this 
moment’s agony, wherein sympathy must be had # at 
every cost, could have brought it to her lips. Ashley 
pressed her hand and turned away to look for Jack 
Penning. 



CHAPTER XIII 


THE HEROINE FAILS 

T HE fast train, by which they ought to travel, 
left for London in a quarter of an hour; a slow 
train would follow twenty minutes later. Ashley pro¬ 
cured this information before undertaking his search; 
since the platform was still crowded it seemed possible 
that Mr. Fenning would not be found in time for the 
fast train. He proved hard to find; yet he mighi have 
been expected to be on the look-out. Ashley sought 
him conscientiously and diligently, but before long a 
vague hop|p began to rise in him that the man had not 
come after all. What then? He did not answer the 
question. It was enough to picture Ora freed from her 
fears, restored to the thoughtless joyousness of their 
early days together. If by wild chafice he had found 
the man dead or heard that he was dead, he would have 
been glad with a natural heathen exultation. People 
die on voyages across the Atlantic sometimes; there is 
an average of deaths in mid-ocean; averages must be 
maintained; how maintain one* with more beneficial 
incidental results thanjby killing Mr. Fenning? Ashley 
smiled grimly; his temper did not allfcw the humour of 
any situation to escape him; he felt it even in the midst 
of the strongest feelings. His search for Jack Fenning, 
while Jack Fenhing’s wife sat in terror, while he loved^ 
Jack Fenning's wife, had its comic side; he wondered 
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how matters would strike Jack, supposing him to be 
alive, and to have come; or, again, if he were dead and 
fluttering invisible but open-eyed over the platform. 

He saw the girl who had been in the next carriage, 
hanging on a young man’s arm, radiant and half in 
tears; but the young man was not like Jack’s photo¬ 
graph. There were many young men, but none of 
them Jack Fenning. He scoured the platform ih vain. 
A whistle sounded loud, and there were cries of “ Take 
your seats! ” Ashley looked at his watch; that was 
the express starting; they would be doomed to crawl 
to town. Where the plague was Jack Fenning? This 
suspense would be terrible for Ora. How soon could 
he be safe in going back and telling her that Jack had 
not come? What a light would leap to her face ! How 
she would murmur, “ Ashley! ” in her low rich voice! 
She seemed able to say anything and everything in the 
world to him with that one word, “ Ashley ! ” to help the 
eloquence of her eyes. * 

A rush of people scurrying out of the refreshment- 
room and running to catch the express encountered 
and buffeted him. Here was a place he had not ran¬ 
sacked; perhaps Jack Fenning was in the - efreshment- 
room ; a remembrance of Janet’s anxiety about a good 
whiskey gave colour to the idea. Ashley waited till the 
exodus was done and then strolled in; the place was 
almost empty ; the barmaids were reaching their arms 
over the counter to gather up the used glasses or wipe 
the marble surface with cloths. But at the far end of 
the room there wks a man standing at the bar, with a 
tumbler before him; he was smoking and in conversa¬ 
tion with the girl who served him. Ashley stood still 
on the threshold for a moment or two, watching this 
man. “This is my man,” he said to himself; he seemed 
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to have an intuitive knowledge of the fact and not to 
rely on any pose or air^which he had noticed in the 
photograph; he knew that he was looking at Ora’s 
husband, and stood and looked at him!""* The man had 
come; he was not dead; he was here, drinking at the 
bar. “How much would he take to go away again?” 
Th*it was Ashley’s thought. Then he shook his head 
and walked towards the man, who had just set his glass 
down empty. 

“ You ’ll have missed the express,” said the girl be¬ 
hind the*counter. 

“ I was bound to have a drink,” protested the cus¬ 
tomer in a rather injured tone. 

He turned away, stooped, lifted a hand-bag, and came 
down the room. Ashley noticed that his right hand was 
bandaged; he thought he noticed also a slight*uncer- 
tainty in his walk; he did not lurch or stagger, but he 
swayed a little. “Just sixpenn’orth too much,” was 
Ashley’s Summary. Then he walked up to the stranger 
and asked if he had the honour of addressing Mr. 
Fenning. 

There remained always in Ashley Mead’s mind a 
memory o^Jack Fenning as he was that day, of his 
soft blurred voice, his abashed eyes, his slight swayings, 
and the exaggerated apologetic firmness (or even ag¬ 
gression) of* gait that followed them, of his uneasy def¬ 
erence towards the man who met him, of his obvious 

i 

and unfeigned nervousness on being told that Miss 
Pinsent was waiting fftr him. Had cj^ild married child? 
The questipn leapt to Ashley’s thoughts. Here was no 
burly ruffian, full of drink and violence. He had been 
drinking, but surely as a boy who takes his second glass 
of birthday port, not knowing the snake which lurks 
among that.pleasant, green grass? He had struck Ora; 
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the ugly fact was there; yet now Ashley found himself 
asking whether children had t^ot their tempers, whether 
they are to be judged as men are judged, as gentlemen 
claim to be judged. Jack Fenning came neither in a 
truculent resentment against his wife, nor in a master¬ 
ful assertion of his rights, nor (which would have been 
worst of all) in a passion for her. He did not question 
Ashley’s position, he did not ask how he came to be 
there; nor did he demand to be taken to his wife, nor 
did he fly to seek her. 

“ She’s here, is she?” he said with an unmistakable 
accent of alarm. 

“Yes, she’s here. Come along. I’ll take you to 
her,” said Ashley curtly. He was angry to find his 
resentment oozing away. “ Didn’t you know she was 
coming to meet you ? ” 

“She said she might,” murmured Jack. “But I 
didn’t think she would.” 

“ I thought there’d be a crowd and so on, so I ran 
down with her,” Ashley explained, despising himself for 
explaining at all. 

“Awfully kind qf you,” said Mr. Fenning. “Where 
— where did you leave her?” r( 

“ Oh, on a seat on the platform. Where’s your lug¬ 
gage?” 

“ Here.” He held up the hand-bag. 

“ That all ? ” 

“ Yes, that’s all,” said Jack with a propitiatory smile. 
“I didn't see the good of bringing'much.” He paused 
and then added,' “ I haven’t got much, you know.” 
Another pause followed. “ I hope that — that Miss 
Pinsent’s all right?” he ended. H 

r “ Yes, she’s all right. Come along.” Then he asked 
abruptly, “ Hurt your hand ? ” 
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jJck raised his hand and looked at it. “ I got it 
burnt/’ he said. We were making a night of it, and 
some fool made the poker hot —; we had an open fire 
— and I didn’t see it was hot and Kiel hold of it.” 
He looked at his companion’s face, which wore a grim 
smile. “ Of course I shouldn’t have done it if I hadn’t 
had a drop too much,” he added, smiling. 

“ Gcfbd God! ” groaned Ashley to himself as he led 
the way. Wouldn’t anything, the burly ruffian, the 
crafty schemer, or even the coarse lover, have been 
better thgn this? Any of them might have ranked as 
a man, any of them might have laid a grasp on Ora and 
ruled her life to some pattern. But what could or should 
this poor creature do ? Why, he had come at her bid¬ 
ding, and now was afraid to meet her! 

“Has she talked about me?” Jack asked timid'fy. 

“ Yes, a lot,” said Ashley. He looked over his shoul¬ 
der and sent a very direct glance into his companion’s 
eyes. “ 3he’s told me all about it, or nearly all,” he 
added. Jack looked ashamed and acutely distressed. 
Ashley felt sorry for him and cursed himself for the 
feeling. “You’ll get along better no^, I hope,” he said, 
looking away. Then he smiled ; it had occurred to him 
to wonder what all the folk who were so interested in 
the coming of Mr. Fenning would make of this Mr. 
Fenning wh*> had come. For an embodiment of re¬ 
spectability, of regularity of life, and of the stability 
of the conjugal relation, this creature was so — there 
seemed but one worc>— so flabby. 9 

“Is JaneJ still with Miss Pinsent?” asked Jack. It 
was evident that he hesitated as to what he ought to 
call his wife. (There was a little pause before he pro¬ 
nounced her name. • 

“ Yes,” said Ashley. “ Janet’s there. She's ordered 
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some whiskey you’ll like.” Jack, unobservant of‘sar¬ 
casm, smiled gratefully; he reminded Ashley of a child 
rather afraid of its parents and finding comfort in the 
presence of a kViid familiar nurse. “ It was about here 
I left Miss Pinsent,” Ashley went on, glancing round. 

There was the seat on which Ora had sat; but Ora 
was not on the seat. Ashley looked about, scanning 
the platform, seeking the graceful figure and gait that 
he knew so well. Jack put his bag down on the seat 
and stared at the roof of the station. 

“I don’t see her,” said Ashley. “She irjust have 
moved.” He glanced at Jack and added with a sudden 
burst of laughter, “Now you must stay here while I 
look for her ! ” 

“ You ’re very kind,” said Jack Fenning, sinking down 
on the'seat. 

“ I might be the father of twins,” said Ashley, as he 
walked off. Jack, left alone, furtively unclasped the 
bag, sought a small bottle, and took a small' mouthful 
from it; he wanted all his nerve to meet his wife. 

Again Ashley Mead searched the station and ran¬ 
sacked the waiting-rooms; again in whimsical despair 
he explored the refreshment saloon; all v ere empty. 
What had become of Ora? He returned to the seat 
where Jack Fenning was. A tall burly guard stood by 
Jack, regarding him with a rather contemptuous smile. 
When Ashley approached he turned round. 

“ Perhaps you ’re the'gentleman, sir? ” he said. “ Mr. 
Mead, sir?” 

“ I’m Mr. Meaa,” said Ashley. 

“ The lady who went by the express left this note for 
you, sir. I thought it was for this gentleman but he 
pays it isn’t.” 

“Thanks, I expect it’s for me,” said Ashley, ex- 
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chaining a shilling for a scrap of twisted paper ad¬ 
dressed to him ft Ora’s familiar scrawl. The guard 
looked at the pair with 1 a fain^ curiosity, spun his 
shilling in the air, and turned away. TCfiey were, after 
all, a very unimportant episode in the life of the guard. 

“ I have gone. As you love me, don’t let him follow 
me. I am heart-broken: — Ora.” 

AuS ran the note which Ashley read. At the last 
moment, then, the great drama had broken down, renun¬ 
ciation and reformation had refused to run in couples, 
the fine yenes would not be played and — the heroine 
had fled from the theatre! An agreement was an 
agreement, as Mr. Hazlewood insisted; but Ora had 
broken hers. Here was Ashley Mead with a stray 
husband on his hands ! He laughed again as he re-read 
the note. Wljere had she gone, poor dear, she aifd her 
broken heart? She was crying somewhere with the 
picturesqueness that she could impart even to the 
violent foftms of grief. His laugh made friends with a 
groan as he looked down on the flabby figure of Jack 
Penning. That such a creature should make such a 
coil! The world is oddly ordered. 

“What tlae devil are we to do now?” he exclaimed 
aloud, glancing from the note to Jack, and back from 
Jack to the note. The note gave no help; Jack’s be¬ 
wildered questioning eyes were equally useless. “ She’s 
gone,” Ashley explained with a short laugh. 

“Gone? Where to?” Helplessness still, not indig¬ 
nation, not even surpr^e, marked the tone. 

“I don’t know. You’re not to* follow her, she 

„ • 

says. 

Jack seemed|| to sink into a smaller size as he mut¬ 
tered forlornly, ( 

“ She told me to come, you know.” His uninjured 
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hand moved longingly but indecisively towards his tag. 
“ Will you have a dram?" he asked. 

“ No, I won’t," said Ashley. “ Well, we can't stay 
here all night.^What are you going to do?" 

“ I don’t understand what you mean by saying she's 
gone," moaned Jack. 

“ It’s all she says — and that you ’re not to follow. 
What are you going to do? " 

His look now was severe and almost cruel; Jack 
seemed to cringe under it. 

“ I don’t know," he muttered. “ You see-1 — I’ve 
got no money." 

“ No money? " 

“ No. I had a little, but I had infernally bad luck at 
poker, coming over. You wouldn’t believe how the 
luck ftm against me.” 

Ashley put his hands in his pockets and regarded 
his companion. 

“ So you’ve no money? " 

“About five shillings.” 

“ And now you ’vc no wife ! " 

Jack twisted in his seat. “ I wish I hadn’t come," 
he said fretfully. e* 

“ So do I,” said Ashley. “ But here you are ! ” He 
took a turn along the platform. The burly guard saw 
him and touched his hat. 

“ Train for London in five minutes, sir. The last 
to-night, sir. Going on ? ” 

“ Damn it, yes we ’ll go on," said Ashley Mead. At 
least there was nothing to be gained by staying there. 
“ Your ticket takes you through to London, I suppose? " 
he asked Jack. a 

“Yes, it does; but what am I to do there?” asked 
Jack forlornly. 
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J&mething restrained Ashley from the obvious retort, 
“What the devif do I care?” If he abandoned Jack, 
Jack must seek out Ora; he must track her by public 
and miscellaneous inquiries; he musrtform the small 
house at Chelsea, braving Ora for the sake of Janet and 
the whiskey. Or if he did not do that, he would spend 
his^five shillings as lie had best not, and — visions of 
police-court proceedings and consequential newspaper 
broad-sheets rose before Ashley’s eyes. 

He took Jack to London with him. The return journey 
alone wi|h Mr. Fenning was an unconsidered case, an 
unrehearsed effect. Mr. and Mrs. Fenning were to have 
gone together; in one mad pleasant dream he and 
Ora were to have gone together, with Jack smoking 
elsewhere. Reality may fail in everything except sur¬ 
prises. Ora *vas heaven knew where, heart-broken in 
Chelsea or elsewhere, and Ashley was in charge of Mr. 
Fenning. 

“Good\jod, how everybody would laugh! ” thought 
Ashley, himself hovering between mirth and ruefulness. 
The pencil of Babba Flint would draw a fine caricature 
of this journey; the circumstances might wring wonder 
even from ^Hr. Hazlewood’s intimate and fatigued ac¬ 
quaintance with the ways of genius; as for Kensington 
Palace Gardens — Ashley suddenly laughed aloud. 

“What's file matter?" asked Jack. 

“It's all so damned absurd ,” 9 said Ashley, laughing 
still. An absurd tragedy — and after all that Jack 
should come as he efid, be what he# was, and go on 
existing, was in essentials pure tragedy—seemed set 
on foot. “What am I to do with the fellow?” asked 
Ashley of hinftelf. “I can’t let him go to Chelsea.” 
Nor, on reflection, could he let him go either to the* 
workhouse gr to the police-court. In fact, by an iin- 
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pulsive extension of the very habit wfych had appealed 
so strongly to his chivalry, Or<a had thrown not herself 
only but her hu^band'also on his hands! 

London drew near, even for the slow train, and with 
London came the problem. Ashley solved it in a flash, 
with a resolve that preserved the mixture of despair 
and humour which had become his attitude towards A,he 
situation of affairs. Above him in his house by Char¬ 
ing Cross there lived a clerk; the clerk had gone for 
a month’s holiday, and had given liberty to the house¬ 
keeper to let his bed-sitting-room (so the compound 
was termed) to any solvent applicant. Jack Fenning 
should occupy the room for this night at least; he 
would be safe from danger, from observation, from caus¬ 
ing trouble at Chelsea or wherever his wife might be. 
Thus to provide for him seemed mere humanity; he 
had but five shillings and a weakness for strong drink; 
and although he had struck Ora (the violence grew 
more and more inconceivable), yet in a sense he be¬ 
longed to her. “ And something must happen to clear 
it all up soon,” Ashley reflected in an obstinate convic¬ 
tion that things in the end went reasonably. 

A short interview with the housekceper’was enough 
to arrange for Jack Fenning’s immediate comfort; then 
Ashley took him into his own room and gave him an 
improvised supper, and some whiskey and water mixed 
very weak; Jack regarded it disconsolately but made 
no protest; he lugged out a pipe and began to smoke, 
staring the while into the empty grate. “1 wonder where 
she's gone ! ” he said once, but Ashley was putting on his 
slippers and took no notice of the question. There 
lay on the table a note and a telegram; Jack’s eyes 
‘wandered to them. “Perhaps the wire's from her,” he 
suggested timidly. 
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‘Perhaps,” saifl Ashley, taking it up. But the mes¬ 
sage was from Alice Muddock and ran, “ Father had 
a paralytic stroke to-day. Afraid serious. Will you 
come to-morrow ?” 

“It’s not from Miss Pinsent,” said Ashley, as he 
turned to the note. This was from Bowdon, sent by 
ha^id: “I’m glad to say that I’ve persuaded Irene 
to be 'married in a month from now. As you ’re such 
a friend of hers as well as of mine, I hope you ’ll be my 
best man on the occasion.” 

“And* the note’s not from her-either,” said Ashley, 
walking up to the mantel-piece and filling his pipe. 

Jack leant back in his chair and gulped down his 
weak mixture; lie looked up in Ashley’s face and 
smiled feebly. Ashley’s brows were knit, but Jps lips 
curved in a smile. The mixed colours held the field; 
here was poor old Sir James come to the end of his 
work, to ^ the end of new blocks and the making of 
sovereigns; here was Bowdon triumphantly setting the 
last brick on the high wall behind which he had en¬ 
trenched himself against the assault of wayward inclina¬ 
tions. Was Irene then at peace? Would Bob hold his 
own or v7?>uld Bertie Jewett grasp the reins? Was 
Bowdon resigned or only fearful? What a break-up in 
Kensington Palace Gardens ! What the deuce should 
he do with fliis man? And where in heaven’s name was 
Ora Pinsent? Ashley’s eyes fell on a couple of briefs 
which had been sent after him from the Temple; it 
seemed as though tfie ordinary wo/k of life were in 
danger of»neglcct. 

“ We can’t do anything to-nigm^you know,” he said 
to Jack in an irritated tone. “You don’t want to 
knock her up to-night, I suppose, even if she’s at her 
house?” 
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“ No,” said Jack meekly. ^ 

“ Are you ready for bed then? ” 

Jack cast one longmg glance at the whiskey bottle, 
and said that he was. Ashley led him upstairs, turned 
on the gas, and shewed him the room he was to occupy. 
Desiring to appear friendly, he lingered a few moments 
in desultory and forced conversation, and, seeing that 
Jack’s wounded hand crippled him a little, began to 
help him to take his things out of the bag and lay them 
in handy places. Jack accepted his services with regard 
to the bag, and set about emptying his own packets on 
the mantel-piece. Presently Ashley, his task done, 
turned round to see his companion standing with back 
turned, under the gas jet; he seemed to be regarding 
something which he held in his hand. 

“I think you’ll be all right now,” said*Ashley, pre¬ 
paring to make his escape. 

Jack faced round with a slight start and a,n embar¬ 
rassed air. He still held in his hand the object which 
he had been regarding; Ashley now perceived it to be 
a photograph. Was it Ora’s — Ora’s, treasured through 
years of separation, of quarrel, of desertion and appar¬ 
ent neglect? Had the man then grace in him so to love 
Ora Pinsent? A flash of kindliness lit up Ashley’s feel¬ 
ings towards him; a pang of sympathy went near to 
making him sorry that Ora had fled from welcoming 
the home-comer. His- eyes rested on Jack with a 
friendly look; Jack responded wjth a doubtful waver¬ 
ing smile; he seeVned to ask whether he could in truth 
rely on the new benevolence which he saw ift his host’s 
eyes. Ashley smiled, half at his own q ( ueer thoughts, 
half to encourage the poor man. The smile nourished 
jack’s growing confidence; with a roguish air which 
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had not been visible before he held out the picture 
to Ashley, saying, 

“ Pretty girl, isn’t she?'” • 

With a stare ^.shley took the portrait. It could not 
be Ora’s, if he 'spoke of it like that; so it seemed to 
the lover who translated another's feelings into his own. 
In,an instant he retracted; that was how Jack Fenning 
would*speak of Ora; short-lived kindliness died away; 
the man was frankly intolerable. But the sight of the 
picture sent his mind off in another direction. The pic¬ 
ture was not Ora’s, unless in previous days Ora had 
been of large figure, of bold feature, of self-assertive 
aspect, given to hats outrageous, and to signing herself, 
“ Yours ever, Daisy.” For such were the salient char¬ 
acteristics of the picture which Mr. Jack Fennipg had 
brought home with him. A perverse freak of malicious 
memory carried Ashley back to the room in the little 
house at Chelsea, where his own portrait stood in its 
silver fraSie on the small table by Ora’s favourite seat. 
Mutato nomine , de te ! But, lord, what a difference the 
name makes! 

“ Very pretty,” he remarked, handing back the image 
which had*occasioned his thought. “ Some one you 
know on the other side ? ” 

“ Yes,” said Jack, standing the picture up against the 
wall. • 

Ashley was absurdly desirous* of questioning him, of 
learning more about Daisy, of discovering whether Mr. 
Fenning had his rom3nce or merely fneditated in tran¬ 
quillity on,a pleasant friendship. But he held himself 
back; he would not be more mixed up with the man 
than fate and 0ra Pinsent had commanded. There was 
something squalid about the man, so that he seemed tef 
infect what he touched with his own flabby meanness. 
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How in the world had Ora come to make him her hus¬ 
band? No doubt five years of whiskey, in society of 
which Daisy was probably too' favourable a specimen to 
be typical, woulcf account for much. He need not have 
been repulsive always; he might even have had a fawn¬ 
ing attractiveness; it hung oddly about him still. But 

how could he ever have commanded love? Love asks 

/* 

more, some material out of which to fashion an ideal, 
some nobility actual or potential. At this point his re¬ 
flections were very much in harmony with the views of 
Alice Muddock. He hated to think what Oradiad been 
to this man; now he thanked God that she had run 
away. He would have liked himself to run away some¬ 
where, never to see Jack Fenning, to forget that he had 
ever seen him, to rid Ora of every association with him. 
It was odious that the thought of her must bring the 
thought of Fenning; how soon would he be able to 
think of her again without this man shouldering his way 
into recollection by her side? Until he could achieve 
that, she herself, suffering an indignity, almost seemed 
to suffer a taint. 

“ Good-night,” said he. “ We ’ll have a talk in the 
morning about what’s to be done.” * 

“ Good-night, Mr. Mead. I’m — I’m awfully obliged 
to you for everything.” 

“ Not at all,” said Ashley. He moved towards the 
door. As he passed the table his eye fell on Jack's 
flask, which lay there. For an instant he thought of 
cautioning Jack .against an excessive use of it; but 
where was the good and why was it his business? 
Without more he left his unwelcome guest to himself. 

And Jack, being thus left alone, had some more 
c whiskey, another look at his picture, and another smoke 
of his pipe. After that he began to consider how very 
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hardly his wife had used him. Or, rather, he tried to 
take up and maifitain this position, but he failed. He 
was so genuinely relieve^ that Ora had not been there; 
he did not want to meet Ora; lie krevv* that he would 
be terribly uncomfortable. Why had he come? He 
wandered up to the mantel-piece again and looked with 
pathetic reproach at the picture and the signature below 
it* • 

“I wish she hadn’t made me!” he groaned as he 
turned away and began to undress himself. 

Ora had allowed him to come, but it could hardly be 
said that she had made him. Moreover his protest 
seemed to be addressed to the picture on the mantel¬ 
piece. 



CHAPTER XIV 

AS MR. FLINT SAID 

I RENE KILNORTON looked, as she had been bid¬ 
den, out of the window in Queen’s Gate and per¬ 
ceived a four-wheeled cab laden with three large boxes; 
from that sight she turned her eyes again to Ora 
Pinsent, who sat in a straight-backed chair with an 
expression of unusual resolution on her face. It was 
eleven o’clock on Monday morning. # 

“I lay awake all night, trembling,” said Ora. “ Imag¬ 
ine if he’d come to the house ! ” 

“But, good gracious, you told him to qo.ne, Ora! 
You must see him now.” 

“ I won’t. I thought you’d be kind and come with 
me; but I’m going anyhow.” 

“Where is he?” « 

“ I don't know. I suppose Ashley has done some¬ 
thing with him; only I wonder I haven’t had a letter.” 

“ Ashley ! ” Lady Kilnorton’s tone fully explained 
her brief remark, but Ora only nodded her head and 
repeated, “Yes, Ashley.” 

“And where dc^you propose tago?” 

“ Devonshire.” 

“ And what about your theatre?” 

“Oh, I’ve sent a wire. The understudy must do it. 
J couldn’t possibly.” 

“ And are you going alone to Devonshire? ” 
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“^Tes. At least I suppose Ashley couldn't go with 
me, could he ? ” * 

“ He would if’you askssd him, I should think,” said 
Irene most impatiently. * m 

“ He can run/down and see me, though,” observed 
Ora in a slightly more cheerful tone. “ I shall wire my 
address and ask him to let me know what — what hap¬ 
pened.* Only — only I'm rather afraid to know. I 
should like just to leave it all to Ashley.” 

“ I think you 're quite mad.” 

“ I wa| nearly, at the thought of meeting him. I 
wonder what Ashley did with him.” A faint and timid 
smile appeared on her lips as she looked at her friend. 

“ Their meeting must have been rather funny,” she 
added, with obvious fear, but yet unable to resist con¬ 
fiding her amusement. • 

“ Did anybody ever beat you, Ora? ” demanded Lady 
Kilnorton. 

“ Yes, dtear,” confessed Ora plaintively. 

“Then they didn’t do it enough, that’s all.” 

Ora sat silent for a moment still, smiling a little. 

“ It's no good being unkind to me,” she remarked 
then. “ I ^on’t see how I could have done anything 
else. I did my very best to — to let him come; but 
I couldn’t.” 

“ It's not # very likely you could, when you'd been 
spending every hour of the day with Ashley Mead! 
Actually took him to meet your husband ! ” 

“I suppose it was .that, partly; bif: I couldn’t have 
got even as far as I did without Ashley. Why won’t 
you come £o Devonshire ? ” 

“Among other things, L’m goftngj to be married.” ^ 

“Oh! Soon?” ** 

“ In a month.” ^ 
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" Really? How splendid! I should think ^Lord 
Bowdon’s a lovely lover. I’m sure hV would be.’* Ora 
was now smiling very happily* 

Irene seenftd -to consider something seriously for a 
moment or two; then she gave it utterance. 

“ I ’m afraid you ’re disreputable, after all,” she said. 

“ No, I ’m not,” protested Ora. “ Oh, but, my dear, 
how I should like to be! It would simplify everything 
so. But then Ashley — ” She broke off and frowned 
pensively. 

“ Oh, I don't mean exactly what you Ve done, but 
what you are.” She came suddenly across the room, 
bent down, and kissed Ora’s cheek. Then, as she 
straightened herself again, she said, “ I don’t think we 
can be friends.” 

At «first Ora laughed, but, seeing Irene very grave, 
she looked at her with scared eyes. Irene met her gaze 
fully and directly. 

“ You didn’t tell me all Alice Muddock safd to you,” 
said Irene. 

“ No, not quite,” Ora murmured; “ it was horrid.” 

“ She’s told me since. Well, she only said what 
you’ve made us aft think of you.” t 

“You?” asked Ora, her eyes still set on her friend. 

“ Yes,” said Irene Kilnorton, and, turning away, she 
sat down by the window. A silence followed, broken 
only by a stamp of the hoof from the cab-horse at the 
door. Then Irene spoxe again. “ Don’t you see that 
you can’t go on ^is you’ve been, going on, that it's im¬ 
possible, that it ruins everybody’s life who has anything 
to do with you? Don’t you see how you’re treating 
your husband? Don’t you see what you’re doing to 
Ashley Mead ? ” 

Ora had turned rather white, as she had when Aliqe 
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Mu<Jdock told her that not for the sake of fame would 
she pay Ora's price. They were both against her. 

“ How hard teople dee! ” she cried, rising and 
walking about ttie room. “ Worneii, i* mean, ” she 
added a momeny later. 

“ Oh, I know you make men think what you like,” 
said Irene scornfully. “ We women see what's true. 
I ’m stfre I don’t want to distress you, Ora.” 

Ora was looking at her in despair tempered by curi* 
osity. Bitterly as she had felt Alice’s onslaught, she 
had end^d in explaining it to herself by saying that 
Alice was an exceptionally cold and severe person, and 
also rather jealous concerning Ashley Mead. Irene 
Kilnorton was neither cold nor severe, and Ora had no 
reason to think her jealous. The agreement of the two 
seemed a token and an expression of a hostile w«rld in 
arms against her, finding all sins in her, hopelessly blind 
to her excuses and deaf to the cries of her heart which 
to her o^n ears were so convincing. Irene thought 
that she ought to have been beaten more; if she told of 
Mr. Fenning’s isolated act of violence, Irene would 
probably disapprove of nothing # in it except its 
isolation. * 

“ I thought you'd sympathise with me,” she said at 
last. 

“ Then yc*u must have thought me a goose,” retorted 
Irene crossly. Her real feeling^ would have led her to 
substitute “ very wicked ” for “ a goose,” but she had 
an idea that an ultra-moral attitude was bourgeois . 
“Goose” gave her all she wanted and preserved the 
intellectual point of view. 

But to Ora f the moral and the intellectual were the 
Scylla and Charybdis between which her frail bark of 
emotions steered a perilous, bumping, grazing way. 
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lucky if it escaped entire destructipn on one on the 
other, or (pace the metaphor) on boj h at once. She 
felt that the world was harsh and most ill-adapted to 
any reasonable B£ing; for Ora also deemed to herself 
very reasonable ; reason follows the hah)it of the chame¬ 
leon and takes colour from the tree of emotions on 
which it lies. From her meditations there emerged a 
sudden terrible dread that swallowed up every other feel¬ 
ing, every other anxiety. All the world (must not the 
world be judged by these two ladies?) was against her. 
Her action was to it beyond understanding, he r temper¬ 
ament beyond excuse. Would Ashley feel the same? 
"Have I tired him out?” she cried to herself. All else 
she could surrender, though the surrender were with 
tears; but not his love, his sympathy, her hold over 
him. °He must see, he must understand, he must ap¬ 
prove. She could not have him also rebelling against 
her in weariness or puzzled disgust. Then indeed 
there would be nothing to live for; even thS refuge in 
Devonshire must become an arid tormenting desert. 
For the times when he could run down and see her had 
gone near to obliterating all the other times in her 
imaginary picture of the refuge in Devonsh'/e: just as 
her occasional appearances had filled the whole of that 
picture of Ashley’s married life drawn in the days of the 
renunciation. 

She rose and bade Irene good-bye with marked 
abruptness; it passed as the sign of natural offence, 
and kindness miiigled with reproach in Irene’s parting 
kiss. But Irene asked no more questions and invited 
no more confidences. Ora ran downstairs and jumped 
into her cab. A new fear and a new e&citement pos¬ 
sessed her; she thought no more of Irene’s censure; 
she asked no more what had become of Jack Fenning. 
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“ \Vhat station, miss? ” asked the driver, taking a look 
at her. He hadfseen her from the gallery and was 
haunted by a reiollectioi* 

“ Oh, I ’m not feoing to the station 1 "! ” exclaimed Ora 
impatiently; why did people draw unwarranted infer¬ 
ences from the mere presence of three boxes on the 
roo£ of a cab? She gave him Ashley’s address with 
the coolest and most matter-of-fact air she could muster. 
But for the terror she was in, it would have been pleasant 
to her to be going for the first time to those rooms of 
his to which she had sent so many letters, so many 
telegrams, so many boy-messengers, so many commis¬ 
sionaires, but which in actual palpable reality she had 
never seen yet. Reflecting that she had never seen 
them yet, she declared that the reproaches levelled at 
her were absurdly wide of the mark and horribly un¬ 
charitable. They didn’t give her credit for her real 
self-control. But what was Ashley feeling? Again 
she cried, * Have I tired him out?” Now she pictured 
no longer from her own but from his standpoint the 
scene at the station, and saw how she had left him to do 
the thing which it had been hers to d°- For the first 
time that dfey a dim half-recollected vision of the renun¬ 
ciation and reformation took shape in her brain; she 
dubbed it at once an impossible and grotesque fantasy. 
Ashley must*have known it for that all the time; who 
but Ashley would have been so generous and so tactful 
as never to let her see his opinion (if it? Who but 
Ashley would have respected the shelter that she made 
for herself gut of its tattered folds? And now had she 
lost Ashley, even Ashley? By this time Jack Fenning, 
his doings, and f his whereabouts, had vanished from her 
mind. Ashley was everything. « 

•The laden cab reached the door; Ora was out in a 
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moment. “Wait,” she cried, as sfye darted in* the 
driver shifted the three boxes, so as make room for 
additional luggage;^he understood tlj.e situation now; 
his fare had come to pick up somebody; they would go 
to the station next. ? 

Mr. A. Mead dwelt on the first floor; on the second 
floor lived Mr. J. Metcalfe Brown. Having gleaned this 
knowledge from names in white letters on a black board, 
Ora mounted the stairs. The servant-girl caught a 
glimpse of her and admired without criticising; charity 
reigned here; a lady's gown was scrutinised, not her 
motives. Ora reached the first floor; here again the 
door was labelled with Ashley’s name. The sight of it 
brought a rebound to hopefulness; the spirit of the ad¬ 
venture caught on her, her self-confidence revived, her 
fears seemed exaggerated. At any rate she would atone 
now by facing the problem of her husband in a business¬ 
like way; she would talk the matter over reasonably 
and come to some practical conclusion. She*pulled her 
hat straight, laughed timidly, and knocked at the door. 
How surprised he'd be ! And if he were disposed to be 
unkind — well, would he be unkind long ? He had never 
been unkind long. Why, he didn’t answer^' Again she 
knocked, and again. He must be out. This check in the 
plan of campaign almost brought tears to Ora’s eyes. 

She must enquire. She was about to go downstairs 
again and ring the boh when she heard a door opened 
on the landing above, and a man’s step. She paused; 
this man might give her news of Ashley; that he might 
be surprised to see her did not occur to her. ^ A moment 
later a voice she knew well exclaimed in soliloquy, 
“ Good heavens, what a creature ! ” and*round the bend 
of the stairs came Ashley himself, in a flannel jacket, 
smoking a pipe, with his hair much disordered. , 
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Ona wore a play* travelling frock suitable for a dusty 
journey to DevoiJhire; her jacket was fawn colour, her 
hat was black; ytt even by these ^ober ljues the land¬ 
ing seemed illuminated to Ashley Mead. “ Well! ” he 
cried, taking his^pipe from his mouth and standing still. 

“ Open this door,” Ora commanded, in a little tumult 
of gladness; in an instant his eyes told her that she had 
not tirecl him out. “And who’s a creature?" 

“A creature?" he asked, coming down. 

“Yes. You said somebody was. Oh, I know! The 
man above? Mr. J. Metcalfe Brown?” 

“Exactly,” said Ashley. “Metcalfe Brown." He 
took a key out of his pocket, unlocked the door, and 
held it open for her. He was laughing. 

“ So this is your den ! " she cried. “ What are those 
papers?" The desk was strewn with white sheets. 

“ Our Commission. I Ve been having a morning 
at it." 1 

“Between it and Metcalfe Brown?" 

“ Well, yes, he does need some of my attention." 

“ What a noise he makes! " said Ora, for a dragging 
tread sounded on the ceiling of the room. “ He must 
be rather a’Dore ? " 

“Ye>, he is," said Ashley, with a short laugh and a 
quick amused glance at her. 

“Where’s*my picture?" Ora demanded, looking 
round. 

“Strictly concealed,” Ashley assure^ tier. 

“ I wonder I’ve never come here before," she reflected, 
sitting dowij in his arm-chair. 

“ Well, on the whole, so do I," said Ashley, laughing 
still. ’ 

She was taking a careful and interested view of the * 
room. The steps overhead went on. 
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“I think it would be very nice,” she said at ( last, 
“ except for Metcalfe Brown.” ( 

“There’s always something one cbuld do without,” 
observed Ashley*'Mead. £ 

“ I like you in that coat. Oh, well, I like you in 
any coat. But I never saw you ready for work before. 
Ashley, who is Metcalfe Brown? And how I wish he’d 
sit still! ” 

“ He’s a clerk,” said Ashley; his smile persisted, but 
his brows were knit in a humorous puzzle. 

A pause followed. Ora looked at him, smiled, looked 
away, looked at him again. Ashley said nothing. 

“ You might ask me something,” she murmured re¬ 
proachfully. He shook his head. She rose and came 
behind him; laying a hand on his shoulder she looked 
round 5 in his face; mirth and appeal mingled as of old 
in the depths of her eyes. “ Am I very dreadful? ” she 
whispered. “Are you quite tired of me, Ashley?” 

There was a sound from above as though a man had 
thrown himself heavily on a sofa or a bed. 

“ Bother Metcalfe Brown,” whispered Ora. “ Ashley, 
I couldn’t help it. I was afraid.” 

“ You needn’t have been afraid with me/* he said in 
a low voice. 

“ But—but you wouldn’t have stayed. I was so fright¬ 
ened. You know what I told you; I remembered it all. 
He’d had too drink; he wasn’t generally cruel, 

but that inade h ,Y n. Ashley dear, say you forgive me? ” 

The dim sound of a quavering voice reached them 
through the ceiling. For an instant Ora raised her head, 
then she bent down again to Ashley. 

“ Because I’m going away, to Devonshire,” she went 
< on. “ And I mayn’t see you for ever so long, unless 
you ’ll come and see me; and Irene Kilnorton says you 
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oughtn’t to. But^ou must. But still it will be days! 
Oh, how shall I Ass days without you ? So do forgive 
me before I go.” 1 > % , 

“ Forgive you f ” said he with a little laugh. 

“Ah, you do/ she sighed. “How good you are, 
Ashley." She pressed his shoulder with her hand. “ I 
couldn’t go on living if it wasn’t for you," she said. 

“ Everybody else is so hard to me. I ran away last night 
because I couldn’t bear to lose you ! " She paused and 
moved her face nearer his, as she whispered, “ Could 
you bear.to lose me ? ’’ 

Mr. Metcalfe Brown tumbled off the bed and seemed 
to stagger across the room towards the mantel-piece. 

“ No," said Ashley Mead. 

“ But I’m going away; my boxes are on the cab out¬ 
side. I darenlt stop now he’s come; I might meet him; 
he might — no, I daren’t stay." Her voice fell yet 
lower as she asked, “What did he say? Where is he? 
What hav<? you done with him ? " 

Ashley gently raised her hand from his arm, rose, and 
walked to the fireplace. He looked at her as she bent 
forward towards him in the tremulous eagerness of her 
questioning* with fear and low* fighting in her eyes, as 
though she looked to him alone both for safety and for 
joy. And, as it chanced, Mr. Metcalfe Brown made no 
sound in the t room above; it was possible altogether to 
forget him. 

Ora took the chair that Ashley had^eft ancfoat look¬ 
ing at him. For a moment or two he said nothing; it 
was the pause before the plunge, the last hasty reckon¬ 
ing of possibilities and resources before a great stake. 
Then he set a?l on the hazard. 

“You needn’t have run away," he said in a cool, < 
almost bantering tone. “ Penning didn’t turn up at all." 
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Mr. Metcalfe Brown walked across the room and t^hrew 
himself into a chair; at least the sounds from above in- 
dicated some r such options orchis part.lt 

“ I don't know'why, but he didn’t,”, said Ashley with 
a momentary glance at the ceiling— raViier as though he 
feared it would fall on him. 

“Not come?” she whispered. “Oh, Ashley! ” She 
seemed for a moment to hold herself in the chair by 
the grasp of her hands on its arms. Then she rose and 
moved slowly towards him. “ He didn’t come?” 

“ Not a sign of him.” 

“ And — and he won’t, will he ? ” 

“ I don’t expect so,” said Ashley, smiling. 

Ora seemed to accept his answer as final. She stood 
still, for a moment grave, then breaking into a gurgle of 
amused delighted laughter. Ashley glanced again at 
the ceiling; surely a man who had ever heard that laugh 
must remember it! But had the man upstairs? Was 
not that laugh made and kept for him himself from the 
beginning of the world ? So his madness persuaded him. 

“ Rather funny, wasn’t it? So I came back alone by 
the slow train — a very slow train it was, without you.” 

Ora’s mood was plain enough. She w£s delighted, 
and she was hardly surprised. No instability of purpose 
and no change of intention were out of harmony with 
her idea of her husband. There was no telling why he 
had not comf^’h-^' - ere was nothing wonderful in his 
not coring. Sjiie spread her arms out with a gesture 
of candid self-approval. 

“ Well, I’ve done my duty,” said she. 

“Yes,” said Ashley, smiling. He was relieved to 
find his word taken so readily. “ Bit do you think 
you ’re doing it by staying here?” 

“ How rude you are ! Why shouldn’t I? ” „ 
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“Jt’s irregular. # And somebody might come.” He 
paused and addifd, “ Suppose Metcalfe Brown dropped 
in?" j . 

“What would; he think?” crieiX)ra with sparkling 
eyes. “Is he a very steady young man?” 

“I don’t kn6w; he's got a picture signed ‘Yours 
ever, Daisy,' on his mantel-piece.” 

Orafe eyes shewed no recognition of “ Daisy.” 

“ The girl he's engaged to, I suppose,” she said rather 
scornfully; high and unhappy passion is a little con¬ 
temptuous of a humdrum engagement. 

“ Perhaps,” said Ashley cautiously. 

“Oh, he’s moving about again; and he’s singing! I 
wish we could hear better! ” For the sound of the 
voice was very muffled. “ I know that tune though. 
Where have J heard it before?” • 

“ Everybody used to torture one with it a few years 
ago; somebody sang it at the Alhambra.” 

“Oh, y^s, I went with — I went once and heard it.” 

The voice died down in a gentle grumble. The little 
puzzled frown with which Ora had listened also passed 
away. # 

“ Going*to Devonshire ? ” asked Ashley Mead. 

“ To Devonshire? No,” said Ora decisively. “Why 
should I go away now ? ” 

“ You nu^t go away from here.” 

“ Must I, Ashley? ” ^ 

“Yes, you must. Consider if MetcKlfe .tnd^n— ” 

“Oh, bother your Metcalfe Brown! There’s always 
somebody like that! ” 

“ Yes, generally. Come, I '11 take you to your 
cab — ” 0 

“ But you '11 come and see me to-morrow? ” 

, ‘ Yes, I ’ll come to-morrow.” 
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“Oh, isn’t everything perfect? Meat’s that? , He 
must be throwing the fire irons about !j” 

“ Never mind him., Come lalong.” 

“I don’t mind' him. I don’t mind anybody now. 
How could I ever have thought of bringing — of doing 
what I did? Why did you let me, Asnley? But it’s 
all right now, isn’t it? ” 

“ Come down quietly; Metcalfe Brown ’ll heaf*us.” 

“ I don’t care.” 

“ Oh, but you must. Consider my reputation ! ” 

“Very well, I ’ll be quiet,” said Ora with another low 
and joyous laugh. 

They stole downstairs together. Metcalfe Brown was 
quiet; he did not open his door, look out, glance down 
the well of the stairs and see who was Ashley Mead’s 
companion; he sat with his pipe in his mouth and 
his glass by his side, while Ora escaped in safety from 
the house. 

The cabman had employed his leisure first in re¬ 
collecting how his fare’s face came to be familiar to 
him, secondly (since he had thus become interested in 
her), in examining, the luggage labels on the three large 
boxes. There was a friendliness, and also a confidence, 
In his manner as he leant down from his box and 
said, 

“Paddington, Miss Pinsent?” ^ 

“ Paddingtop, 1 ,*. said Ora. Ashley began to 

laugh. #Va laughed too, as she gave her address in 
Chelsea. 

“ Where I took you up, miss? ” asked the cabman. 

“ Yes,” said Ora, bright with amusement. “ It really 
must seem rather funny to him,” she said in an aside 
.to Ashley, as she got in. The cabman himself was 
calling the affair “ a rum start,” as he whipped up 
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his horse. To Ashley Mead it seemed very much the 
same. 

i 

There were, however, two peophyvho were not very 
seriously surprised, Janet the respectable servant and 
Mr. Sidney Hazlewood the accomplished comedian. 
They received Ora, at the house in Chelsea and at 
the theatre respectively, with a very similar wrinkling 
of the forehead and a very similar sarcastic curving 
of the lips; to both of them the ways of genius were 
well known. “ Mr. Fenning hasn’t come after all,” 
said Ora*to Janet, while to Mr. Hazlewood she observed 
“ I felt so much better that I've come after all.” Janet 
said, “Indeed, ma’am.” Mr. Hazlewood said, “All 
right,” and sent word to the understudy that she was 
not wanted. On the whole her sudden change of plan 
seemed to Ora to cause less than its appropriate sensa¬ 
tion— except to the cabman, whose demeanour had 
been quit^ satisfactory. 

As Mr. Hazlewood was dressing for his part, it 
chanced that Babba Flint came in, intent on carrying 
through an arrangement rich, as were all Babba’s, in 
prospective thousands. When the scheme had been 
discussed, # Hazlewood mentioned Ora’s wire of the 
morning and Ora's appearance in the evening. Babba 
nodded comprehendingly. 

“ Something to do with the husband perhaps,” 
Hazlewood hazarded. “Not th X M £■*^eds any par¬ 
ticular explanation,” he added, hiding his wft^kle with 
some paint. * 

“ Husband, husband? ” said Babba in a puzzle. “Oh, 
yes! By Jove, he was to come yesterday! Hasn't 
turned up, of course?” 

“ Haven’t seen or heard anything of him.” • 

• “ Of course not,” said Babba placidly. “ I knew he 
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wouldn’t. I told Bowdon he wouldn’t, but Bowdon 
wouldn’t bet. Give me a wire, though." 

Hazlewood«s dresser was rdady with a telegraph-form 
and Babba, in the wantonness of exuberant triumph, 
sent a message to Bowdon’s house assorting positively 
that Mr. Fenning had not come. That evening Bowdon 
dined with Irene, and the telegram, forwarded by mes¬ 
senger, reached him there. After dinner Alice ran in 
to give news of a rather better character concerning 
her father. She also heard the contents of Babba 
Flint’s message. Ora’s underlying desire for a Sensation 
would have been satisfied. They were all amazed. 

“ This morning she thought he had come," Irene 
persisted. “ I wonder if Ashley Mead knows anything 
about # it. Have you seen him, Alice?" 

“No; he telegraphed that he couldn’t possibly 
come to Kensington Palace Gardens to-day, but would 
^arly to-morrow." g 

Alice’s tone was cold; Ashley ought to have gone to 
Kensington Palace Gardens that day, she thought 

“ It's very odd, isn’t it, Frank? " asked Irene. 

“It’s not our affair," said Bowdon; he was rather 
uncomfortable. 

“ Except," said Irene with a glance at Alice and an 
air of reserved determination, “ that we have to consider 
a little what sort of person she really is. £ don’t know 
what to make--<fr.t*c^ , Vou t Alice?" 

No le^repuzzlcrl was Ashley Mead as he kept guard 
on the man to whom he had transferred the name of 
Metcalfe Brown, and wondered how he was t<? persevere 
in his assertion that the man had not come. For here 
the man was, and, alas, by now the man was peevishly 
•anxious to see his wife; from no affection, Ashley 
was ready to swear, but, as it seemed, in a sort of 
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fretful excitement* No doubt even to such a creature 
the present position was uncomfortable; possibly it 
appeared even degrading, 

“We’ll settle about that to-moTiow,” said Ashley 
Mead; and in spite of a pang of self-reproach he 
added, “ Have # a little drop more whiskey?” 

For to-night must be tided over; and whiskey was 
the only tide that served. 



CHAPTER XV 


THE MAN UPSTAIRS 

K ENSINGTON Palace Gardens, whither Ashley 
Mead hastened early on Tuesday morning, was 
not the same place to him as it had been. The change 
went deeper than any mere shadow of illness or atmos¬ 
phere of affliction. There was alienation, a sense of 
difference, the feeling of a suppressed quarrel. The old 
man krewhim, but greeted him with a feeble fretfulness, 
Lady Muddock was distantly and elaborately polite, 
even in Bob a constraint appeared. Alice received him 
kindly, but there was no such gladness at his doming as 
had seemed to be foreshadowed by her summons of 
him. Was she resentful that he had not come the day 
before? That was likely enough, for his excuses of 
pressing business clid not sound very convincing even 
to himself. But here again he sought a further explana¬ 
tion and found it in a state of thing's curiously unwelcome 
to him. It may be easy to abdicate; it is probably 
harder to stand-by x^H entlv while the new monarch 
asserts his ^erray aQid receives homage. Bertie Jewett 
was m^ro&mand at Kensington Palace Gardens; when 
Sir James could talk he called Bertie and conferred 
with him; on him now Lady Muddock leandd, to him 
Bob abandoned the position by birth his* own; it was 
his advice which Alice repeated, his opinions which she 
q°uoted to Ashley Mead as they took a turn together in t 
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the jgarden. Both business and family, the big house 
and the big block, owned a new master; Bertie's star 
rose steadily. % 

Ashley was prepared with infinite "scorn. He watched 
the upstart with an eye acute to mark his lapses of 
breeding, of ta£te, and of tact, to discern the vulgarity 
through affected ease, the coarseness of mind beneath 
the superficial helpfulness. Something of all these he 
contrived to see or to persuade himself that he saw, but 
a whole-hearted confident contempt denied itself to him. 
There is* a sort of man intolerable while he is making 
his way, while he pushes and disputes and shoulders 
for place; the change which comes over him when his 
position is won, and what he deems his rights acknowl¬ 
edged, is often little less than marvellous. It is as 
though the objectionable qualities, which had seemed 
so ingrained in him and so part of him that they must 
be his from cradle to grave and perhaps beyond, were 
after all only armour he has put on or weapons he has 
taken into his hand of his own motion, to do his work; 
the work done they are laid aside, or at least so hidden 
as merely to suggest what before they displayed offen¬ 
sively. concealed, they are no longer arrogant or 
domineering, but only imply a power in reserve; they 
do no more than remind the rash of what has been and 
may be again. In part this great transformation had 
passed over Bertie Jewett; the nea*-.* ?ompact figure, 
the resolute eye, the determined mouth, the bi;ief confi¬ 
dent directions, wrung even from Ashley adnfriration 
and an admission that, if (as poor old Sir James used to 
say) the “ stuff" was in himself, it was in Bertie also, 
and probably in fuller measure. Neither business nor 
family would lack a good counsellor and a bold leaders 
aeither family nor business would suffer by the substitu- 
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tion of Bertie for himself. Watching his successor, he 
seemed to himself to have become superfluous, suddenly 
to have lost Jiis place in tfcic inmost hearts of these 
people, and to hav^fallen back to the status of a mere 
ordinary friendship. 

Was that in truth Alice’s mood towards him? It was 
not, but his jealous acuteness warned him that it soon 
might be. She did not tell him now that she disliked 
Bertie Jewett; she praised Bertie with repentant gener¬ 
osity, seeking opportunities to retract without too much 
obtrusivencss the hard things she had said, and fasten¬ 
ing with eager hand on all that could be commended. 
Ashley walked by her, listening. 

“ Where we should be without him now I don’t 
know,” she said. “ I can’t do much, and Bob — well, 
Bob wants somebody to guide him.” 

“ I hope you ’ll let me be of any use I can,” he said; 
in spite of himself the words sounded idle and^ empty. 

“You’re most kind, Ashley, always, but I don’t 
think there’s anything we need trouble you about for 
the present. We don't expect any immediate change 
in father.” • 

“ When I said I wouldn’t have anything Vo do with 
the business, I didn't include Kensington Palace 
Gardens in the word.” 

“Oh, I know you didn’t. Indeed I’lUask you for 
help when I wank it.” * 

He w^ silent for a moment or two. Then he said, 
“ Yoi/ agreed with me about the business. Do you 
still think I was right?” 

“ I’m more than ever sure of it,” she answered with 
a direct gaze at him. “ I grow surer of it every day. 
Jt wasn’t the least suited to you; nor you to it, you 
know.” She smiled as she spoke the last words. • 
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“And Jewett ’s^n his element? ” 

“ I hear he’s wonderfully able, and he’s very nice 
and considerate about everything too. Qh, no, you'd 
never have done for it.” 

What she said was what she had always said; she 
had always been against his selling the ribbons, had 
thought that he was too good to sell ribbons and loved 
him for this very thing. But the same words may 
carry most different implications; was not the idea in 
her head now that, if it would not have been good for 
him to sfcll the ribbons, neither would it have been good 
for the ribbons nor for the family whose prosperity de¬ 
pended on them? Her smile had been indulgent rather 
than admiring; he accused her of reverting to the com¬ 
mercial view of life and of suffering a revival of the 
family prejudices and of the instinct for getting and 
reverencing wealth. He felt further from her and de¬ 
tected a corresponding feeling in her. He studied her 
in the light of that unreasonable resentment with which 
Bertie Jewett inspired him; he saw that she read him 
in the light of her judgment of Ora Pinscnt; and he 
knew tolerably well what she thought and said of Ora 
Pinsent. They were further apart. Yet at the end old 
kindliness revived and he clasped her hand very heartily. 

“I’m always at your orders,” he said. “ Always.” 

She smiltfd; did she intend to remind him that the 
day before he had neglected her summons? His con¬ 
science gave her smile that meaning, and he v could not 
tell her that he had been obliged to play pilcr to 
Mr. Fennjng — for Mr. Penning had not come ! But her 
smile was no£ reproachful; it was still indulgent. She 
seemed to expect him to say such things, to know he 
would, to accept them as his sincere meaning at th£ 
•time, but not to expect too much from them, not to 
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take them quite literally, not to relykm them with, the 
simple ample faith that the words of a solid trust¬ 
worthy man receive. The lore that has lived on admi¬ 
ration may live with indulgence; she seemed still to love 
him although now with opened eyes. And when he 
was gone, she turned back to the business of life with a 
sigh, to business and Bertie Jewett. Back she went to 
work, and in her work Ashley Mead had no longer a 
place. 

At this time, among his conquests — and they were 
over himself as well as others — Bertie Jewett cchicved 
a complete victory over Irene Kilnorton’s old dislike of 
him. He was so helpful, so unobtrusive, so strong, so 
different from feather-headed people who were here one 
moment and elsewhere the next, whom you never knew 
where'to have. She had what was nearly a quarrel with 
Bowdon because he observed that, when all was said 
and done, Bertie was not a gentleman. 

“Nonsense, Frank,” she said tartly. “ He only wants 
to go into society a little more. In all essentials he's a 
perfect gentleman.” 

Bowdon shook bis head in impenetrable, silent, male 
obstinacy. He was not apt at reasons or definitions, 
but he knew when he did and when he did not see a 
gentleman before him; he and his ancestors had spent 
generations in acquiring this luxury of knowledge. His 
shake of the haad exasperated Irene. 

“ I lik^him very much,” she said. “ He has just the 
quality that made me like you. One can depend on 
him; he’s not harum-scarum and full of whijns. You 
can trust yourself with men like that.” ^ 

“ I hope I ’m not as dull as I sound, my dear,” said 
Bowdon patiently. 

“Dull! Who said you were dull? I said I could* 
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trust you, and I laid I could trust Bertie Jewett. Oh, 
I don’t mean to say he’s fascinating like Ashley 
Mead. At least I suppose^Ashley is fascinating to most 
people.” 

“ Most women anyhow,” murmured Bowdon. 

“ I consider,* said Irene solemnly, “ that Ora Pinsent 
has done him infinite harm.” 

“ Pctor Miss Pinsent! ” 

“ Oh, yes, of course it’s * Poor Miss Pinsent ’! If 
you ’d been in the Garden of Eden you’d have said 
nothing J>ut * Poor Eve ’! But, Frank — ” 

“ Yes, dear.” 

“ I believe Alice is getting tired of him at last.” 

Here was a useful conquest — and a valuable ally — 
for Bertie Jewett. Bowdon perceived the bent of Irene’s 
thoughts. • 

“ Good God! ” he muttered gently, between half- 
opened li^s. Then he smiled to himself a little ruefully. 
Was Alice also to seek a refuge? Remorse came hard 
on the heels of this ungracious thought, and he kissed 
Irene gallantly. 

“ Suppose,” he suggested, “ that ypu were to be con¬ 
tent with Poking after your own wedding for the present 
and leave Miss Muddock to look after hers.” 

Irene, well pleased, returned his kiss, but she also 
nodded sagaciously, and said that if he waited he would 
see. „ 

Bowdon was now so near his marriage, so near invio¬ 
lable safety, that he allowed himself the liberty of flunk¬ 
ing about Ora Pinsent and consequently of Ashley 
Mead, 'ftiat the husband had not come — Babba’s 
triumphant telegram was still in his pocket— surprised 
as much as it annoyed him. In absence from Ora he # 
yas able to condemn her with a heartiness which his 
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fiancee herself need not have despised; that his con¬ 
demnation could not be warranted to outlast a single 
interview with its object was now no matter to him, but 
merely served to explain the doings of Ashley. Ash¬ 
ley was hopelessly in the toils, this was clear enough. 
Strangely hovering between self-congratulation on his 
own escape and envy of the man who had not run 
away, Bowdon asked what was to be the end, and, as a 
man of the world, saw but one end. Ashley would pay 
dear and would feel every penny of the payment. His 
was a nature midway between Ora’s and Irene's^ perhaps 
it had something even of Alice Muddock’s; he had a 
foot in either camp. Reason struggled with impulse in 
him, and when lie yielded he was still conscious of what he 
lost. He could not then be happy, and he would hardly 
find contentment in not being very unhappy. He must 
be tossed about and torn in two. Whither would he go 
in the end ? “ Anyhow I’m safe,” was Bowdon’s un¬ 

expressed thought, given new life and energy by the 
news that Ora Pinsent’s husband had not come. For 
now the tongues would be altogether unchained, and 
defence of her hopeless. Had she ever meant him to 
come, ever believed that he was coming, :ever done 
more than fling a little unavailing dust in the world’s 
keen eyes ? The memory of her, strong even in its decay, 
rose before him, and forbade him to embrace heartily 
what was Irene’s and would be everybody’s theory. But 
what other theory was there ? 

Bov^on was living in his father’s house in Park Lane, 
and these meditations brought him to the door. A ser¬ 
vant awaited him with the news that Ashley was in the 
library and wanted to see him. The business of their 
r Commission brought Ashley often, and it was with only 
a faint sense of coincidence that Bowdon went in to 
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meet him. Ashley was sitting on a sofa, staring at the 
ceilihg. He sprang up as Bowdon entered; there was 
a curious nervousness in his air. 

“ Here you are, Bowdon^ ” he cried. Bowdon noticed, 
without resenting, the omission of his title; hitherto, in 
deference to seniority and Bowdon’s public position, 
Ashley had insisted on saying “ Lord Bowdon.” He 
inferred that Ashley’s mind was busy. 

“ Here I am, Ashley. What do you want? More 
witnesses, more reports, what is it?” 

“ It’s jiot the Commission at all.” 

“ Take a cigar and tell me what it is.” 

Ashley obeyed and began to smoke quickly; he stood 
now, while Bowdon dropped into a chair. 

“ In about a month I shall have seven hundred pounds 
coming in,” said Ashley. “Just now I’ve only a hun¬ 
dred at the bank.” 

“ Present economy and the prospect of future recom¬ 
pense,” sJid Bowdon, smiling. 

“ I want five hundred now, to-day. They ’ll give it 
me at the bank if I get another name. Will you —? ” 

“ I won’t give you my name, but I ’ll lend you five 
hundred. 

Ashley looked down at him. “Thank you,” he said. 
“ Do you trust your servant? ” 

“ More ttyan you, Ashley, and I’m lending you five 
hundred.” 

“Then send him round to the bank.” 

“ My good fellow, I can write a cheque.” 

“No, I want five hundred-pound notes — new ones,” 
said Ashley, with his first glimmer of a smile. 

“Very well*” said Bowdon. He went to the table, 
wrote a cheque, rang the bell, and, when his personal 
gervant had been summoned, repeated Ashley’s request. 
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“ Very good, my lord,” said the man, and vanished. 
Bowdon lit a cigarette and resumed his seat. 

“ It’s for —,” Ashley began. 

“As you like about that,” said Bowdon. “ Only why 
were they to be new hundred-pound notes?” 

“ In order to appeal to the imagination. I’m going 
to tell you about it.” 

“As long as it’s because you want and not because 
I want, all right.” 

“ I believe I’m going to do a damned rascally thing.” 

“ Can’t you keep it to yourself then? ” asked Bowdon, 
with a plaintive intonation and a friendly look. “At 
present I’ve lent you five hundred. That’s all! They 
can’t hit me.” 

“ I want somebody to know besides me, and I’ve 
chosen you.” 

“ Oh, all right,” muttered Bowdon resignedly. 

Ashley walked twice across the room and came to a 
stand again opposite his friend. 

“ The notes are for Miss Pinsent’s husband,” said 
he. 

Bowdon looked ^up quickly. 

“ Hullo ! ” said he, with lifted brows. <" 

“ I mean what I say; for Fenning.” 

“As the price of not coming?” 

“Who told you lie hadn’t come?” 

“ Babba Flint; but it’s all over the place by now.” 

“ Babba’s wrong,” said Ashley. “ He came on Sun¬ 
day ijfcgnt. The notes are to bribe him to go away 
again.” 

There was a pause; then Bowdon said slowly: 

“ I should like to hear a bit more about this, if you 
clon’t mind, Ashley. The money's yours. I promised 
it. But still — since you’ve begun, you know! ” 
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“Yes, I know,said Ashley quickly. “Look here, 
I '11 tell you all about it.” 

The hands ticked the best part of the way round the 
clock while Ashley talked without pause and uninter¬ 
rupted, save once when the notes were brought in and 
laid on the table. He told how the man had come, 
what the man was, how Ora had fled from him, and 
how, while the man moved about in the room above, he 
himself had told her that the man had not come. He 
broke off here for an instant to say, “ You can under¬ 
stand ho^f I came to tell her that? ” On receiving Bow- 
don’s assenting nod he went on to describe how for two 
days he had kept his prisoner quiet; but now he must 
take some step. “ I must take him to her, or I must 
murder him, or I must bribe him,” he ended, with the 
laugh that accompanies what is an exaggeration in 
sound but in reality not beyond truth. 

“ I don’t like it,” said Bowdon at the end. 

“You haven't seen him as I have,” was Ashley’s 
quick retort. To him it seemed all sufficient. 

“Used to beat her, did he?” Bowdon was instinc¬ 
tively bolstering up the case. Ashley hesitated a little 
in his answer. 

“ She said he struck her once. I’m bound to say he 
doesn’t seem violent. Drink, I suppose. And she — 
well, it migh£ seem worse than it was. Why the devil 
are we to consider him? He’s impossibly anyhow.” 

“ I wasn’t considering him. I was considering our¬ 
selves.” # 

“I’m considering her.” 

“ Oh, 37 kno^v your state of mind. Well, and if he 
takes the money and goes ? ” 

“ She ’ll be quit of him. It’ll be as it was before.” * 
• “ Will it ? ” asked Bowdon quietly. The two men 
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regarded one another with a long and steady gaze. 
Ashley's eyes did not shirk the encounter. 

“ I mean fhat,” he said at last. “ But —He 
shrugged his shoulders slightly. He would do his 
best, but he could answer for nothing. He invited 
Bowdon to take his stand by him, to fix his attention 
only on saving her the ordeal which had proved beyond 
her strength, just to spare her pain, to ask nothing of 
what lay beyond, not to look too anxiously at the tools 
they were using or the dirt that the tools might leave on 
their hands. Bowdon gained a sudden understanding 
of what Irene Kilnorton had meant by saying that Ora 
did Ashley infinite harm; but above this recognition 
and in spite of it rose his old cry so scorned by Irene, 
“ Poor Ora Pinsent! ” To him as to Ashley Mead the 
thought of carrying this man to Ora Pinsent and say¬ 
ing, “You sent for him, here he is,” was well nigh 
intolerable. 

They were both men who had lived, as men like them 
mostly live, without active religious feelings, without any 
sense of obligation to do good, but bound in the strict¬ 
est code of honour^ Pharisees in the doctrine and canons 
of that law, fierce to resent the most suamefaced 
prompting of any passion which violated it. A rebel 
rose against it — was it not rebellion ? — drawing 
strength from nowhere save from the pictured woe in 
Ora Pinsent’s ,eyes. They sat smoking in silence, and 
now looked no more at one another. 

“ It* s got nothing to do with me,” Bowdon broke out 
once. 

“ Then take back your money,” said Ashley with a 
wave of his hand towards the notes on the table. 

^ “You ’re on the square with me, anyhow,” said Bow¬ 
don with a reluctant passing smile. He wished th^t 
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Ashley had b'e£n less scrupulous and had taken his 
money without telling him what use he meant to put 
it to. % • 

“ I tell you what, you 'd better come and see the 
fellow/’ said Ashley. “That'll persuade you I’m right, 
if anything yflll.” 

Bowdon had become anxious to be persuaded that 
the thing was right, or at least so excusable as to be 
near enough to the right, as to involve no indefensible 
breach of his code, no crying protest from his honour; 
if the dsight of the man would convince him, he was 
ready and eager to see the man. Besides, he had a 
curiosity. Ora had married the man; this adventitious 
interest hung about Jack Fenning still. 

“ Pocket the notes, and come along,” he said, rising. 

They were very silent as they drove down to Ashley’s 
rooms. The affair did not need, and perhaps would 
not beai^ much talking about; if one of them happened 
to put it in the wrong way they would both feel very 
uncomfortable; it could be put in a right way, they 
said to themselves, but so much care was needed for 
this that silence seemed safer. Bowdon was left in 
Ashley's* rooms while Ashley went upstairs to fetch 
Mr. Fenning, whom he found smoking his, pipe and 
staring out of the window. Ashley had made up his 
mind to carry matters with a high hand. 

“ I want you downstairs a minute cftutwo,” he said 
curtly. 

“ All right; I shall be jolly glad of a changt," said 
Jack, with his feeble smile. “ It's pretty slow here, I 
can tell you.* 

“ Hope you won't have much more of it,” Ashley 
remarked, as he led the way downstairs. * 

• To suggest to a man that he is of such a disposition 
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as to be ready to surrender his claim to his wife’s 
society, take himself off for good, and leave her fate 
in the hands of gentlemen whp are not related to her 
in consideration of five hundred pounds, is to intimate 
that you hold a very peculiar opinion of him. Even 
with Jack Fenning Ashley felt the difficulties of the 
position. Bowdon gave him no help, but sat by, watch¬ 
ing attentively. The high-handed way was the* only 
way; but it seemed rather brutal to bully the creature. 

Ashley began. In a pitiless fashion lie hinted to Jack 
what he was, and hazarded the surmise that he r set out 
to rejoin his wife for much the same reason which Babba 
Flint had thought would appeal to him. Bowdon waited 
for the outbreak of anger and the flame of resentment. 
Jack smiled apologetically and rubbed his hands against 
one another. 

The other two exchanged a glance; their work grew 
easier; it seemed also to grow more disgusting. The 
man was passive in their hands; they had it all to do; 
the responsibility was all theirs. 

“We propose, Mr. Fenning, that you should return 
to America at once, without seeing Miss Finsent or 
informing her of your arrival. You have lost time 
and incurred expense — and — cr — no doubt you’re 
disappointed. We shall consider all this in a liberal 
spirit.” Ashley’s speech ended here; he v-as inclined 
to add, “ I ’ll *deal with you as one scoundrel with 
another.” 

“Go back now, without seeing her?” Was there 
actually a sparkle of pleasure, or relief, or thankfulness 
in his eye? Ashley nodded, took out tjie ntites, and 
laid them on the table. Bowdon shifted his feet, lit a 
6igarette, and looked away from his companions out of 
the window. # 
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“ I have her^ five hundred pounds. If you ’ll take 
the first boat and slip away without letting your — er — 
visit be known to anybody, I ’ll hand them over to you, 
when you step on board.” 

Jack shook his head thoughtfully. “ You see I’m 
out of a pladfe,” he said. “ I threw up my position to 
come.” 

was haggling about the price, nothing else; 
Bowdon got up and opened the window. 

“ I made a sacrifice for the sake of returning to Miss 
Pinsent; my expenses have been — ” 

“ For God’s sake, how much do you want ? ” said 
Bowdon, turning round on him. 

“There’s a little spec I know of—" began Jack, 
with a confidential smile. 

“ How much? ” said Ashley. * 

“ I think you ought to run to a thousand, Mr. Mead. 
A thousand ’s not much for — ” 

“ Doing what you ’re doing ? No, it’s damned little,” 
said Ashley Mead. 

“ Give him the money, Ashley,” said Bowdon from 
the window. • 

“ All Tight, I ’ll give it you when I see you on board. 
Mind you hold your tongue while you ’re here ! ” 

Jack was smiling happily; he seemed like a man who 
has brought off a great coup which was almost beyond 
his hopes, in which, at least, he had n^er expected to 
succeed so readily and easily. Looking at him, Ashley 
could not doubt that if he and Bowdon had not furnished 
means for the “ little spec ” Ora Pinsent would have 
been adtced to supply them. 

“ I shall be very glad to go back. I never wanted to 
come. I didn't want to bother Miss Pinsent. I’ve r»y 
, own friends.” There was a sort of bravado about him 
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now. “ Somebody ’ll be glad to see ihe, anyhow,” he 
ended with a laugh. 

“ No doubt,” said AshleyM^ad; his tone was civil; 
he loathed Mr. Fenning more and more, but it was not 
the moment for him to get on moral stilts. Bowdon 
was as though he had become unconscious of Jack’s 
proximity. 

“ There's a boat to-morrow; I ’ll try for a passage on 
that.” 

“ The sooner the better,” Ashley said. 

“ Yes, the sooner the better,” said Fenning. He 
looked doubtfully at the two men and glanced across to 
a decanter of whiskey which stood on a side table. 

“ Then we needn't say any more,” Ashley remarked, 
hastily gathering the crisp notes in his hand; Jack 
eyed them longingly. “ I ’ll see you again to-night. 
Good-bye.” He nodded slightly. Bowdon sat motion¬ 
less. Again Jack looked at both, and his face fell a 
little. Then he brightened up ; there was whiskey up¬ 
stairs also. ** Good afternoon,” he said, and moved 
towards the door; he did not offer to shake hands with 
Bowdon; he knew,, that Bowdon would not wish to 
shake hands with him; and the knowledge Mid not 
trouble him. 

“ Oh, Ashley, my boy, Ashley! ” groaned Bowdon 
when the door closed behind Mr. Fenning. *. 

“ He came to^blackmail her.” 

“ Evidently. But — I say, Ashley, was he always like 
that?”, 

“ Of course not,” said Ashley Mead almost fiercely. 
" He must have been going down hill for yearsN) Good 
God, Bowdon, you know the change liquor and a life 
like his make in a man.” 

“ Yes, yes, of course,” muttered Bowdon. 
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“ Thank heaved saved 

he fs now! ” 

“ I *m glad of that too.” Bowdon rose and flung the 
window open more widely. “ Tell you what, Ashley,” 
he said, “ it seems to me the room stinks.” 

Ashley made no answer; he smiled, but not in mirth. 

There was a knock at the door. Ashley went to open 
it. Jack Fenning was there. 

“ I beg pardon, Mr. Mead,” he said, “ but if you ’ll 
give me a sheet of paper, I '11 write for the passage; and 
I may have to pay something extra for going back by 
this boat.” 

“ I ’ll look after that. Here’s paper.” And he 
hustled Mr. Fenning out. 

At the moment a tread became audible on the stairs. 
Ashley stood where he was. “ Somebody coming,” he 
said to Bowdon. ” Hope he won’t catch Fenning! ” 
Then came voices. The two men listened ; the door 
was gooa thick oak, and the voices were dim. “ I know 
that voice,” said Ashley. “ Who the deuce is it?” 

“ It ’s a man, anyhow,” said Bowdon. He had en¬ 
tertained a wild fear that the visitor,might be Ora her¬ 
self ; the*scheme of things had a way of playing tricks 
such as that. 

“Well, good-bye,” said the voice, not Jack Fenning’s. 
They hearc^ Jack going upstairs; at the same moment 
came the shutting of his door and a kn<?ck at Ashley’s. 
With a glance at Bowdon, warning him to be discreet, 
Ashley opened it. Mr. Sidney Hazlewood stood, on the 
threshold. 

“ Gla^f to find you in,” he said, entering. “ How are 
you, Bowdon ? I want your advice, Mead. Somebody's 
stealing a piece of mine and I thought you’d be able t9 
Jfcell me what to do. You ’re a lawyer, you see.” 
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“ Yes, in my spare time,” said Ashby. “ Sit down.” 

Hazlewood sat and began to take off his gloves. ' 

“ You Ve gpt a queer neighbour upstairs, that fellow 
Foster,” he said. “ He told me he’d made your 
acquaintance too.” 

“ He’s only here for a day or two, and I had to be 
civil.” 

" Funny my meeting him. I used to come ‘across 
him in the States. Don’t you be too civil.” 

“ I know he’s no great catch,” said Ashley. 

“ He lived by his wits out there, and very 0 badly at 
that. In fact he ’d have gone under altogether if he’d 
been left to himself.” 

Ashley felt that Bowdon’s eyes were on him, but 
Bowdon took no share in the talk. 

“ Wno looked after him then? ” he asked. 

“ His wife,” said Hazlewood. “ She used to walk on, 
or get a small part, or sing at the low-class halls, or 
anything you like. Handsome girl in a coarse style. 
Daisy Macpherson, that's what they called her. She 
kept him more or less going ; he always did what she 
told him.” He paused, and added with a reflective 
smile, “ I mean she said she was his wife, anil liked to 
be called Mrs. Foster in private life.” 

This time neither Bowdon nor Ashley spoke. Hazle¬ 
wood glanced at them and seemed to be struck with the 
idea that the^were not much interested in Foster and 
the lady who was, or said she was, his wife. 

"But I didn’t come to talk about that,” he went on 
rather apologetically. “ Only it was odd my meeting 
the fellow.” * V 

“ Oh, I don’t know,” said Ashley carelessly. “ What’s 
Jhc play, Hazlewood, and who’s the thief? ” 



* CHAPTER XVI 

* MORALITY SMILES 

F OR Ora Pinsent the clouds were scattered, the 
heavens were bright again, the sun shone. The 
dread which had grown so acute was removed, the ne¬ 
cessity for losing what had come to be so much to her 
had passed away. And all this had fallen to her with¬ 
out blame, without calling for abasement or self-re¬ 
proach. Nay, in the end, on a view of the whol£ case, 
she was meritorious. She had summoned her husband 
back; true, at the last moment she had run away from 
him and shirked her great scenes; but if he had really 
come (she told herself now) she would have conquered 
that momentarily uncontrollable impulse and done her 
duty. After a few days’ quiet in the«country she would 
have gained strength and resolution to carry out her 
programme of renunciation and reformation. But he 
had not come and now he would not come; not even a 
message cawie. He refused to be reformed; there was 
no need for anybody to be renounced. *She had done 
the right thing and by marvellous good fortune had es¬ 
caped all the disagreeable incidents which usuayy at¬ 
tend on correct conduct. None could blame her; and 
she herself coald rejoice. She had offered her husband 
his due; yet there was nothing to separate her from 
Ashley or to break the sweet companionship. At last* 
fate had shewn her a little kindness; the world unbent 
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towards her with a smile, and she, Swiftly responsive, 
held out both her hands to it in welcome for its new 
benevolence. r Trouble was over, the account was 
closed; she was even as she tad been before the hate¬ 
ful letter came from Bridgeport, Connecticut. In very 
truth now she could hide the letter among the roses and 
let it lie there forgotten; the realities had fallen into line 
with the symbols. As for the people who were to have 
been edified by the reformation and comforted by the 
renunciation, why, Irene and Alice Muddock had both 
been so inexplicably harsh and unkind and unsympa¬ 
thetic that Ora did not feel bound to make herself mis¬ 
erable on their account. Irene had got her husband, 
Alice did not deserve the man whom Ora understood 
her to want. It happened that she herself was made 
for Ashley and Ashley for her; you could not alter 
these things; there they were. She lay back on the 
sofa with her eyes on the portrait in the silver frame, 
and declared that she was happier than she* had been 
for years. If only Ashley would come! For she was 
rather hurt at Ashley's conduct. Here was Thursday 
morning and he had not been to see her. He had writ¬ 
ten very pretty notes, pleading pressing engagements, 
but he had not come. She was a little vexed, but not 
uneasy; no doubt he had been busy. She would, of 
course, have excused him altogether ha(J she known 
that it was QijJy on Wednesday evening that he was free 
from his burden and back in town, after seeing his pas¬ 
senger safely embarked on the boat which was to carry 
him and his thousand pounds back to Bridgeport, 
Connecticut, or somewhere equally far from\the town 
where she was. 

* Although Ashley did not come, she had a visitor, and 
although the visitor was Babba Flint, he came not 
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merely in curiosit/ His primary business was con¬ 
nected with a play. He had the handling (such was 
his expression) of a masterpiece; the heroine's part 
was made for Ora, the piece would do great things 
here, but, Babba asserted, even greater in America. 
The author wanted Ora to play in it — authors have 
these whims — and, if she consented, would offer his 
work to" Mr. Hazlewood; but Hazlewood without Ora 
would not serve the turn. 

“ So I ran round to nobble you,” said Babba. 
“ You knew Sidney wants to go to the States, if he can 
get plays. Well, mine (he had not actually written it) 
is a scorcher.” 

“Should I have to go to America?” asked Ora 
apprehensively. 

“ It's absurd you haven’t been before.” He "pro¬ 
ceeded to describe Ora's American triumph and the 
stream of^old which would flow in. “You take a 
share,” he said. “ I can offer you a share. Sidney 
would rather have you on a salary, but take my advice 
and have a share.” 

The conversation became financial and Ora grew ap¬ 
parently greedy. As Alice Muddock had noticed, she 
had the art of seeming quite grasping and calcplating. 
But about going to America she gave no answer. The 
matter was n«t urgent; the thing would not become 
pressing for months. On being cross-ques^oned Babba 
admitted that the masterpiece was not yet written; the 
idea was there and had been confided to Babbahe 
was thunderstruck with it and advised an immediate 
payment 4f twto hundred pounds. Then the master¬ 
piece would get itself written; all wheels must be oiled 
if they are to run. 
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“ And if you take half, you ’ll mike a fortune,” said 
Babba. 

Making a< fortune for a hundred pounds was the kind 
of operation which attracted Ora. 

“ I ’ll write you a cheque now,” she said. 

Babba smiled in a superior manner. 

“ There isn’t all that hurry, as long as you ’re on,” he 
observed. “ Won’t you give me a kiss for putting you 
on ? ” 

“ If it goes as you say, I '11 give you a kiss — a kiss 
for every thousand I make,” said Ora, laughing. 

“ There won’t be any of me left,” groaned Babba, 
with a humorous assumption of apprehension. He 
paused for a moment, glanced at her out of the corner 
of his eye, and added, “But what would Mr. Fenning 
say ? ” 

Ora sat on her sofa and regarded him. She said 
nothing; she was trying to look grave, resentful, digni¬ 
fied —just as Alice Muddock would look ; she knew so 
well how vulgar Babba was and how impertinent. Alas 
that he amused her! Alas that just now anybody could 
amuse and delight her! Her lips narrowly preserved 
their severity, but her eyes were smiling. 'Babba, hav¬ 
ing taken a survey of her, fell into an appearance of 
sympathetic dejection. 

“ Awfully sorry he didn't come ! ” he murmured ; “ I 
say, don’t^'ind me if you want to cry.” 

“ You ’re really atrocious,” said Ora, and began to 
laugh. “ Nobody but you would dare,” she went on. 

“ Oh, I believe in him all right, you know,” said 
Babba, “ because I’ve seen him. Bst mfost people 
don’t, you know. I say, Miss Pinsent, it’d have a 
good effect if you advertised; look bond fide , you know.” 

“You mustn't talk about it, really you mustn’t,” said 
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Ora, with twitching lips. It was all wrong (Oh, what 
would Alice Muddock say?), but she was very much 
amused. If her tragedy of renunciation wguld turn to 
a comedy, she must laugh al the comedy. 

“ Keep it up,” said Babba, with a grave and sincere 
air of encouragement. “ Postpone him, don’t give him 
up. Let him be coining in three months. It keeps us 
all interested, you know. And if you positively can’t 
do anything else with him, divorce him.” 

Ora's eyes turned suddenly away. 

“ Anyhow don’t waste him,” Babba exhorted her. 
“I tell you there’s money in him.” 

“ Now you must stop,” she said with a new note of 
earnestness. It caught Babba’s attention. 

“Kick me, if you like,” said he. “I didn’t know 
you minded, though.” * 

“ I don’t think I did, much,” said Ora. Then she sat 
up straigh^and looked past Babba with an absent air. 
She had an idea of asking him what he thought of her 
in his heart. He was shrewd under his absurdities, 
kind under his vulgarity; he had never made love to 
her; in passing she wondered why. J3ut after all no¬ 
body thought Babba’s opinion worth anything. 

“Do you remember meeting Miss Muddock here?” 
she enquired. 

“ Rather,” aaid Babba. “ I know her very well. Now 
she's a good sort — reminds you of your mother grown 
young.” 

“ Well, she thought you detestable,” said Ora. The 
praise of Alice was not grateful to her, although she 
acknowledged fche aptness of Babba’s phrase. 

“Yes, she would,” said he cheerfully. “I’ve got to 
shoulder that, you know. So have we all, if it comes 
to«that.” 
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“ We all 1 What do you mean? Ora did not seem 
dmused now. 

“ Oh, oun sort,” said Babba. “ I 'll leave you out,’ if 
you particularly wish it.” 

“Just tell me what you mean.” 

“ Can’t, for the life of me,” said Babba. “ Have a 
cigarette?” He held out his case; Ora took a ciga¬ 
rette. They both began to smoke. “ But we 'give her 
fits,” he went on in a meditative tone, as of a man who 
recognised facts, although he disclaimed all power of 
explaining them. “ I tell you what, though — ” he re¬ 
sumed; but again he paused. 

“Well?” said Ora irritably. 

“That’s the sort to marry,” said Babba, and put his 
cigarette in his mouth with a final air. 

“ Ask her, then,” said Ora, with an uncomfortable 
laugh. 

“ I think I see myself! ” smiled Babba. “ How should 
we mix? 

Ora rose from the sofa and walked restlessly to the 
window. Her satisfaction with the world was shadowed. 
She decided to tell Babba nothing of what Alice Mud- 
dock, nothing of what Irene Kilnorton, had^said to her. 
For, strange as it seemed, Babba would understand, not 
ridicule, appreciate, not deride, be nearer endorsing than 
resenting. He would not see narrow, ignorant, unchari¬ 
table prejudice; it appeared that he would recognise 
some natural inevitable difference, having its outcome 
in disapproval and aloofness. Was there this gulf? 
Was Babba right in sitting down resignedly on the 
other side of it? Her thoughts flew off to Ashley Mead. 
On which side of the gulf was he ? And if on the other 
than that occupied by “ our sort,” would he cross the 
gulf? How would he cross it? 


o 
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“ Well, you ’ll b'ear the matter of the play in mind,” 
said fBabba, rising and flinging away his cigarette. 

“ Oh, don't bother me about plays nov»,” cried Ora 
impatiently. 1 

Babba stood hat in hand, regarding her critically. 
He saw that she was disturbed; he did not perceive 
why she should be. The change of mood was a vagary 
to be plit up with, not accounted for; there was need of 
Mr. Hazlewood’s philosophy. He fell back on raillery. 

“ Cheer up,” he said. “ He ’ll turn up some day.” 

“ StopJ ” said Ora, with a stamp of her foot. “ Go 
away.” 

“ Not unpardoned ? ” implored Babba tragically. Ora 
could not help laughing, as she stretched out her hand 
in burlesque grandeur, and allowed him to kiss it. 

“Anyhow, we’ll see you through,” he assured her as 
he went out, casting a glance back at the slim still figure 
in the middle of the room. 

Partly because he had not come sooner, more from 
the shadow left by this conversation, she received Ash¬ 
ley Mead when he arrived in the afternoon with a dis¬ 
tance of manner and a petulance which she was not 
wont to s^iow towards him. She had now neither 
thanks for his labours in going to meet Mr. penning 
nor apologies for her desertion of him; she gave no 
voice to thew joy for freedom which possessed her. 
Babba Flint had roused an uneasiness which* demanded 
new and ample evidence of her power, a fresh assur¬ 
ance that she was everything to Ashley, a proof that 
though she might be all those women said she was, 
yet she \tfas irresistible, conquering and to conquer. 
And her triumph should not be won by borrowing 
weapons or tactics from the enemy. She would win 
with her own sword, in her own way, a a herself; she 
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had rather exaggerate than soften what they blamed in 
her; still she would achieve her proof and win her 
battle. 

There seemed indeed no oattle to fight, for Ashley 
was very tender and friendly to her ; he appeared, how¬ 
ever, a little depressed. Pushing her experiment, she 
began to talk about Irene and Alice, and, as she put it, 
“ that sort of woman.” <■ 

“ But they aren’t at all the same sort of woman,” he 
objected, smiling. 

“ Oh, yes, they are, if you compare them with me,” 
she insisted, pursuing the path which Babba’s reflections 
had shewn her. 

“ Well, they ’vc certain common points as compared 
with you, perhaps,” he admitted. 

“They’re good and I’m not.” 

“ You aren’t alarmingly bad,” said Ashley, looking at 
her. He was wondering how she had come to marry 
Fenning. 

“ Look at my life and theirs! ” 

“Very different, of course.” They had never been 
joined in bonds of union with Fenning. 

She leant forward and began to finger the flowers in 
her vase. 

“ It would have been better,” she said, “ if Jack had 
come. Then you could have gone back. . I know you 
think you bound not to go back now.” 

He took no notice of her last words, and asked no 
explanation of what “ going back ” meant. 

“ I’d sooner see you dead than with your husband,” 
he said quietly. j 

Forgetting the flowers, she bent forward with clasped 
hands. “Would you, Ashley?” she whispered. The 
calm gravity of his speech was sweet incense to her. 
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Speaking like that, he surely meant what he said! 
“ Hqw could you help me to bring him back, then?" 

“ I hadn’t quite realised the sort of man # he must be." 

“ Oh! ” This was not just what she wanted to hear. 
“ There *s nothing particular the matter with him/’ she 
said. 

“ The things* you told me — " 

“ I cjfiresay I was unjust I expect I exasperated him 
terribly. I used rather to like him — really, you know." 

"You wouldn't now,” said Ashley with a frown. The 
remark seemed to shew too much knowledge. He 
added, mean, would you?" 

“Now? Oh, now — things are different. I should 
hate it now." She rose and stood opposite to him. 
“ What’s the matter? " she asked. " You 're not happy 
to-day. Is anything wrong? " • 

He could not tell her what was wrong, how this man 
whom she had so unaccountably brought into her life 
seemed fi*«t to have degraded her and now to degrade 
him. To tell her that was to disclose all the story. He 
could throw off neither his disgust with himself nor his 
discontent with her. She had not asked him to borrow 
money and bribe Jack Fcnning to go away; it was by 
no will of hers that he had become a party to the sordid 
little drama which Hazlewood’s information enatfled him 
to piece together. All she saw was that he was gloomy 
and that he did not make love to her. He should have 
come in a triumph of exultation that their companion¬ 
ship need not be broken. Her fears were ready with an 
explanation. Was Babba Flint right? Was the Com¬ 
panionship unnatural, incapable of lasting, bound to be 
broken? She looked down on him, anger and entreaty 
fighting in her eyes. 

“ I believe you ’re sorry he didn't come,” she said, in 
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a low voice. “ Do you want to get rid of me? You’ve 
only to say so, if that’s what you want." 

“ I’m not ,sorry he didn’t come," said Ashley, with a 
smile. 

“ Now you ’re amused. What at? " 

“ Oh, the way things happen ! Among all the things 
I thought you might say to me, I never thought of your 
telling me that I was sorry he hadn’t come." He 
raised his eyes to hers suddenly. “ Do you know any¬ 
thing about what he docs out there? ” he asked. 

“ No; he never wrote, except that once. I don’t want 
to know; it doesn’t matter to me." 

“One letter in five years — isn’t it five?—isn’t 
much." 

“Oh, why should he write? We separated for ever." 

“Ibut then he proposed to come.” 

“ Dear me, don’t be logical, Ashley. You see he 
didn’t come. I suppose he had a fit of something 
and wrote then." She paused, and adt^ed with a 
smile, “ Perhaps it occurred to him that I used to be 
attractive." 

“And then he/orgot again?" 

“I suppose so. Why do you talk about him? He's 
gone ! " She waved her hand as though to scatter the 
last mist of remembrance of Jack Fenning. 

“ Perhaps he wanted to get some money out of you,” 
said Ashle^y. 

“ You aren’t flattering, Ashley." 

“ Ah, my dear, a man who does what I do may say 
what I say.” 

Something in his words or tone appealed to her. 
Shef knelt down by his chair and looked up in his face. 

“ You do all sorts of things for me, don’t you?” 

“ All sorts.” 
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“And you hate a good many of them? ” 

v Some.” 

“ And your friends hate all of them for your sake! 

I mean Irene, and Miss Muddock, and so on. Ashley, 
would you do anything really bad for me? ” 

« “ I expect ^o.” 

“ I don’t care; I should like it. And when you ’d 
done it I should like to go and tell Alice Muddock all 
about it.” 

“ She wouldn’t care.” His voice sounded sincere, 
not merely as though it gave utterance to the proper 
formal disclaimer of an unloved lady’s interest in him. 
Ora did not miss the ring of truth. 

“ Has she begun not to care? ” she asked. 

“ If you choose to put it iu that way, yes,” he an¬ 
swered, with a shrug of his shoulders. “ You sec, we 
go different ways.” 

The talk seemed all of different ways and different 
sorts to-cTay. 

“Yes, I know,” she answered, drawing a little back 
from him, but not rising from her knees. Ashley was 
not looking at her, but, resting his head on his hands, 
gazed straight in front of him; he was frowning again. 

“ What are they saying about Jack not coming?” she 
asked suddenly. 

“ What t\}cy would,” said Ashley, without turning 
his head. “You know; I needn’t tell yow.” 

“ Oh, yes, I know. Well, what docs it matter? ” 

“Not a ha’penny,” said Ashley Mead. It was not 
what they said that troubled him; what they said had 
nothing to df> with what he had done. 

“Ashley,” she said, with an imperative note in her 
voice, “ I know exactly what I ought to do; I ’ve read* 
it in a lot of books.” Her smile broke out for a mo- 
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ment. “ Most books are stupid — at least the women 
in them are. I was stupid before — before Jack didn’t 
come, and I thought I ’d do it. Well, I won’t. I don't 
believe you'd be happier. I Won’t give you up, I won't 
let you go.” 

Ashley turned on her with a smile. 

“ Nothing equals the conceit of women,” he said. 
“ They always think they can settle the thing. What¬ 
ever you say, I’ve not the least intention of being given 
up.” It crossed his mind that to allow himself to be 
given up now would be a remarkable piece of inepti¬ 
tude, when he had sacrificed a thousand pounds, and 
one or two other things, in order to free himself and her 
from the necessity of their renunciation. 

“ Wouldn’t you go if I told you ? ” 

“ Not I! ” 

“ Well then, I’ve half a mind to tell you! ” Her tone 
was gay; Babba Flint’s inexplicable convictions and 
voiceless philosophy were forgotten. The "man she 
loved loved her; what more was there to ask? She 
began to wonder how she had strayed from this simple 
and satisfactory point of view; didn’t it exhaust the 
world ? It was not hers to take thought for h?m, but to 
render herself into his hands. Not ashamed of this 
weakness, still she failed to discern that in it lay her 
overwhelming strength. She stretched out her hands 
and put th£m in his with her old air of ample self¬ 
surrender, of a capitulation that was without condition 
because the conqueror’s generosity was known of all. 
" What are we worrying about?” she cried with a low 
merry laugh. “ Here are you, Ashley, an$ here am I! ” 
And now she recollected no more that this kind of 
conduct was exactly what seemed horrible to Alice 
Muddock and wantonly wicked to Irene Kilnorton. 
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In this mood her fascination was strongest; she had the 
potver of making others forget what she forgot. Ashley 
Mead sat silent, looking at her, well content if he might 
have rested thus for an indefinite time, with no need of 
calculating, of deciding, or of acting. As for her, so for 
Mm now, it was enough. With a light laugh she drew 
her hands away and sprang to her feet. * I wish I 
hadn't got to go to the theatre,” she exclaimed. 
“ We’d dine somewhere together. Oh, of course you 're 
engaged, but of course you'd break it. You'd just 
wire, ‘Going to dine with Ora Pinsent,' and they’d all 
understand. They couldn’t expect you to refuse that 
for any engagement; you sec, they know you 're rather 
fond of me. Besides they’d all do just the same them¬ 
selves, if they had the chance.” So she gave rein to 
her vanity and her triumph; they could not but please 
him since they were her p?ean over his love for her. 

Till the last possible moment he stayed with her, driv¬ 
ing with Rer to the theatre again as in the days when 
the near prospect of the renunciation made indiscretion 
provisional and unimportant. He would not see her 
act; it wjis being alone with her, having her to himself, 
which was so sweet that he could hardly bring himself 
to surrender it. To see her as one of a crowd ( had not 
the virtue that being alone with her had; it brought 
back, Instep of banishing, what she had made him 
forget — the view of the world, what she v«as to others, 
and what she was to himself so soon as the charm of 
her presence was removed. He left her at the door of 
the theatre and went off to keep his dinner engagement. 
With her wewt the shield that protected him from reflex¬ 
ion and saved him from summing up the facts of the 
situation. • 

Morality has curious and unexpected ways of justify- 
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ing itself, even that somewhat specialised form of 
morality which may be called the code of worldly 
honour. Thie was Ashley Mead’s first reflexion. A 
very stern character is generally imputed to morality; 
people hardly do justice nowadays to its sense of 
humour; they understood that better in , f he old days. 
“ The Lord shall have them in derision.” Morality is 
fond of its laugh. Here was his second thought, which 
came while a vivacious young lady gave him her 
opinion of the last popular philosophical treatise. To 
take advantage of Mr. Hazlewood’s carelessly dropped 
information, to follow up the clue of the good-for- 
nothing Foster and the masterful Daisy Macphcrson, to 
set spies afoot, to trace the local habitation of the 
“ little spec,” and to find out who formed the establish¬ 
ment Yhat carried it on — all this would be no doubt 
possible, and seemed in itself sordid enough, with its 
sequel of a divorce suit, and the notoriety of the pro¬ 
ceedings which Miss Pinsent’s fame would ensure. Yet 
all this might possibly have been endured with set teeth 
and ultimately lived down, if only it had chanced that 
Mr. Hazlewoocl had been to hand with his very signi¬ 
ficant reminiscences before Lord Bowdon ancl Ashley 
Mead had made up their minds that Jack Penning must 
be got out of the way, and that a thousand pounds 
should buy his departure and bribe him nqt to obtrude 
his society upon the lady who was his wife. That Mr, 
Hazlewood came after the arrangement was made and 
after the bargain struck was the satiric touch by which 
morality lightened its grave task of business-like retri¬ 
bution. What, if any, might be the legal effect of such 
a transaction in the eyes of the tribunal to which Miss 
, Pinsent must be persuaded to appeal, Ashley did not 
pretend to know and could not bring himself seriously 
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to care. The impression which it would create on the 
world when fully set forth (and he knew Jack Fenning 
too well to suppose that it would not bo declared if it 
suited that gentleman’s interest) was only too plain. The 
world perhaps might not understand Bowdon’s part in 
the affair; probably it would content itself with surmises 
about something lying in the past and with accompany¬ 
ing sympathetic references to poor Irene Kilnorton; but 
its judgment of himself, of Jack Fenning, and of Ora 
Pinsent was not doubtful. Would the world believe that 
Ora kn^w nothing about the manner of Jack’s coming 
and the manner of Jack’s going? The world was not 
born yesterday ! And about Ashley Mead the world 
would, after a perfunctory pretence of seeking a chari¬ 
table explanation, confess itself really unable to come to 
any other than one conclusion. The world would say 
that the whole thing was very deplorable but would not 
attempt tp discriminate between the parties. “ Six of 
one and half-a-dozen of the other.” That would be the 
world’s verdict, and, having arrived at it, it would await 
the infinitely less important judgment of the Court with 
a quiet determination not to be shaken in its view of the 
case. 

To pursue a path that ended thus was to incur penal¬ 
ties more degrading and necessities more repugnant 
than could lip in an open defiance of this same world 
with its sounding censures and malicious smiles. To 
defy was in a way respectable; this would be to grovel, 
and to grovel with no better chance than that of receiv¬ 
ing at last a most contemptuous pardon. “ Six ol one 
and half-a-dozen of the other.” He would be paired 
off with Jack Fenning, Ora coupled with the masterful 
Daisy Macphcrson. Let them fight it out among them¬ 
selves— while decent people stood aloof with their 
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noses in the air, their ears open, and their lips as grave 
as might be. Such was the offer of peace which morality, 
certainly not Serious beyond suspicion, made to Ashley 
Mead; if he would submit to this, his offence touching 
that matter of the thousand pounds and the burking of 
Mr. Fenning’s visit should be forgotten. * Better war to 
tile death, thought Ashley Mead. 

But what would Bowdon say? And what wo'£ild be 
the cry that echoed in the depths of Ora’s eyes? 

He asked the question as he looked at her picture. 
Suddenly with an oath he turned away; there had come 
into his mind the recollection of Jack Fenning’s ardent 
study of Miss Macphcrson’s face. 

Mutato nomine de te: — and docs the name make such 
a difference? 
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AT SEA AND IN PORT 

T O Irene Kilnorton, occupied with the matter 
against her will and in face of self-contempt, 
the non-appearance of Jack Penning was a source of 
renewed irritation and uneasiness. She could not smile 
with the world nor agree to dispose of the subject with 
the cynical and contented observation that she had 
never supposed the man would come and hid her 
doubts about there being such a man at all. Her con¬ 
sideration of it was bound to be more elaborate, her 
view more individual. Hence came the self-contempt 
and anger which afflicted her without affecting facts. 
For the present indeed Ora was infatuated with Ashley 
Mead, a |osition of affairs deplorable*on general grounds 
but reassuring on personal; but then where was her 
safety, what security had she? She let injustice trick 
her into panic — with such as Ora the Infatuation of 
Monday afternoon might be followed by a new passion 
on Tuesday morning. The mixture of jealousy with 
her moral condemnation caused Irene to suffer an un¬ 
healthy attraction to the subject; she could not help 
talking about it; she talked about it with Bowflon to 
his great discomfort. He was not a good dissembler; 
he could respect a secret, but his manner was apt to 
betray that there was a secret; he was restless, impatient, % 
now and then almost rude, when Irene harped on the 
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string of Jack Fenning’s strange behaviour. Or was it 
not Ora’s? Had Ora at the last moment, for reasons 
unquestionably sufficient, countermanded her husband? 
Bowdon was pathetic in his jtlea of ignorance, but the 
plea did not ring true. Thus she was sore with her 
Jianccy vexed with Ashley Mead, and fqrious against 
Ora Pinscnt. Yet, being a woman of the world, she 
was polite to Ora when they met, friendly if severe to 
Ashley, and, as has been said, interested in both of them 
with a reluctant intensity. 

Any strangeness there might be in her own attitude 
was suggested to her for the first time by the very dif¬ 
ferent behaviour of her friend Alice Muddock. Here 
she found a definiteness of mind, a resolution, and a re- 
lcntlessness which she hardly knew whether to laugh at, 
to shtl'dder at, or to admire. She knew what Ashley 
had been to Alice; she remembered how in the begin¬ 
ning Alice had taken a liking to Ora Pinsent. Yet now 
her own anger could hardly seem deep or serious beside 
Alice’s silent condemnation; her moral disapproval, 
with its copious discussion and its lively interest, was 
mere frippery compared with her friend’s eloquent ig¬ 
noring of the very existence of the culprits. Having 
dropped in to talk the whole thing over, Irene was 
amazed tb find that she was ashamed to introduce the 
subject. “ I suppose I’m not really mqral at all,” 
thought Irene with a moment’s insight into the radical 
differences between her friend and herself, between the 
talkative shockedness of society and the genuine 
grieved concern which finds in silence its only possible 
expression. “ And I brought Ora here*’ ” Irene re¬ 
flected in mingled awe and amusement; her deed 
seemed now like throwing a lighted squib into a 
^chapelfull of worshippers. “ It’s a little bit absurd,” 
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was suggested by her usual way of looking at things. 
“ Quite proper, though,” added her jealousy of Ora 
Pinsent. But the habitual had the last word with her. 
“ I suppose the Muddocks were brought up in that 
way,” she ended. 

Alice had ^ecn brought up in that way; from that 
way she had struggled to escape with the help of some 
uncertain intellectual lights; but the lights had drawn 
their flickering radiance from the flame of her love for 
Ashley Mead. So long as she could she had believed 
the best 4 or had at least refused to believe the worst. 
But the lights did not now burn brightly, their oil gave 
out, and the prejudices (if they were prejudices) began 
to gather round, thick and darkening. A lax judgment 
on a matter of morals seldom survives defeat suffered 
at the hands of the sinner. This fortuitous buttrelsing 
of righteousness is all to the good. Yet because she 
did not see how her own feelings joined forces with her 
idea of ri§ht, how the fact of the argosy being laden 
with her own hopes intensified in her eyes the crime of 
the pirate, Alice Muddock became hard to the sinners 
as well as^justly severe on their ccnsuiable doings ; and, 
from having once tried to understand and excuse them, 
grew more certain that they could put forward no miti¬ 
gating plea. Weeks passed and Ashley Mcad # was not 
asked to Kensington Palace Gardens. 

“It's a little inhuman; she was fond of hina,” thought 
Irene. Then came a flash of light. “Bertie Jewett!” 
she cried inwardly, and her lips set in the stoniness of a 
new disapproval. Much as Bertie had conciliated her, 
the reaction went too far for Lady Kilnorton’s taste. 
It is very well to be estimable, but it is very ill to be 
estimable and nothing else; and she thought that Bertie 
was nothing else, unless it were that he was also a little 
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vulgar; to Bowdon she had denied this; to herself she 
admitted it. • 

Yet she was very wrong. He might be vulgar; he 
was estimable; but he was 1 much besides; hence it 
happened that the thing which seemed to her so im¬ 
possible was in a fair way to come about. Old Sir 
James was dying, and stayed his last tottering steps on 
Bertie Jewett’s arm; Bob came home day by day’ to tell 
how all the business hung on Bertie Jewett; Bob’s echo, 
Lady Muddock, was of course in the same cry; the 
potent influence of the household, which so ^encircles 
the individual, ringed Alice round with the praises of 
Bertie Jewett. She had no passion for him, but now it 
seemed to her that passions were of doubtful advantage 
and that she at least was not meant for them; the idea 
of having one hrd been part of her great mistake. 
Bertie lay right on the true lines of her life, as training 
and fate — as God, she said to herself—had planned 
them for her; if she followed them, would she not come 
to Bertie? All this was much, yet not enough had he 
been only estimable. He was strong also, strong to 
advance and strong to wait; the keenness <j[f his pale 
blue eyes saved him here as it saved him in the bargains 
that he made. It shewed him his hour and the plan of 
his attack. With cautious audacity he laid his siege, 
letting his deeds not his words speak for, him, trusting 
not to his- words but to his deeds to disparage his 
rival. The man had the instinct for success — or 
seemed to have it, because his desires and capabilities 
were so nicely adjusted and of such equal range. He 
could not have written a poem, but he ne^cr wanted to. 
Ora Pinsent would have suffered under him as under a 
long church service; but then he would never have 
tried to please that lady. 
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“ Do you really like him? ” Ir e asked Alice as?they 
walked in the garden. 

“Yes,” said Alice thoughtfully. I really like him 
now.” 4 

“ Oh, because he *s helpful and handy, and looks after 
yoy all! " 

“No, there # ’s something more than that." She 
frowned a little. “ You can rely on him; I don’t mean 
to do things so much as to be things — the things you 
expect, you know. I think the one terrible thing would 
be to have to do with a person who was all fits and 
starts; it*would seem as though there was no real person 
there at all." 

“ That’s what I always feel about Ora Pinsent." Irene 
took courage and introduced the name deliberately. 

w Yes," Alice assented briefly. Irene had no doubt 
that she was thinking of Miss Pinscnt’s friend also, and 
when she came to report the conversation to Bowdon 
this aspecl*of it took the foremost place. 

“ If she marries Mr. Jewett," said Irene, “ it ’ll be just 
in a recoil from Ashley Mead." 

Bowdon did not look at her but at the end of the 
cigarette which he was smoking by the window in 
Queen’s Gate. He had no difficulty in understanding 
how a recoil might land one in a marriage; this was to 
him trodden ground. 

** She ’ll b^happier with him,” Irene continued. “ Ora 
has quite spoilt Ashley for any other woman." 

Bowdon agreed that Miss Pinsent might very likely 
have some such effect, but he expressed the view quite 
carelessly. % 

“ Besides, really, how could any self-respecting woman 
think of him now, any more than any man could of 
her? " 
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Bowdon made no answer to this question, which was, 
after all, purely rhetorical. 

“ But, hayg it, Jewett! ” he remarked after a pause. 

“ I know,” said Irene, forgetting her former dialecti¬ 
cal championship of Bertie. The matter was serious 
now. “ She needn’t have taken quite such an extreme 
remedy; but he was on the spot, you see; and—and 
it’s the business. She’s falling right back into the 
business, over head and ears and all. It’s rather sad, 
but—” It seemed as though she meant that it was 
better than linking fortunes with a being all^ fits and 
starts. She rose and came near him. “ I think we ’re 
just about right, you and I, Frank,” she said. “ We 
aren’t Jewetts and we aren’t Oras. I think we ’re the 
happy compromise.” 

“You are, no doubt, my dear. I’m a dull dog,” said 
Bowdon. 

She looked at him for a moment and turned away with 
a little sigh. The marriage was very near ; was the work 
yet fully done, or had fits and starts still their power over 
him and their attraction for him? He made a remark 
the next moment^which vexed her intensely.^ 

“ Well, you know,” he said with a thoughtful smile, 
“I expect we seem to Miss Pinsent just what Jewett 
seems to us.” 

Irene walked away and sat down in a„chair on the 
other side, of the room. 

“ I’m sure I don’t care what I seem to Ora Pinsent,” 
she said very coldly; but Bowdon smoked on in pensive 
silence. 

At this time both the triumph and £he activity of 
Babba Flint were great. He was divided between the 
masterpiece of dramatic writing at whose birth he was 
assisting, and the masterpiece of prescience which he 
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had himself displayed toucmng the matter Mr. 
Fenning’s return. When he contemplated these two 
achievements (and he took almost as rryjch personal 
credit for the first as fojj the second) he said openly 
that he ought to find excuse for being 44 a bit above 
himself." It was no use to tell him that he was not 
writing the j51ay, and neither of the men who knew 
chose # to tell him that he had been wrong in regard to 
Jack Fenning. Thus left to a blessed self-conceit, he 
obtruded on Ashley Mead certain advice which was 
received with a curious bitter amusement. 

44 If f were you, I 'd find out something about the 
fellow," he said. 44 1 mean — why didn’t he come?" 
He looked very sly. “ Cherchcs la femme]' he added. 

44 And if I found her?" asked Ashley. 

44 Oh, well, you know best about that," said Etibba. 
He conceded that it was entirely for Ashley to say 
whether he would greet a chance of establishing his 
relations *adth Ora on a regular and respectable basis. 
44 But, depend on it, she's there," he added, waving his 
hand in the supposed direction of the United States. 

44 1 shouldn't wonder at all," Ashley remarked, his 
recollection fixed on Miss Macpherson’s portrait. 

“Now if we all go over in the winter —" began 
Babba. * 

44 You all? Who do you mean? " 

44 Why, if* we take the play. Have I told you 
about —? " 

44 Oh, Lord, yes, Babba, twenty times. But I'd for¬ 
gotten." • 

44 Well, if IJazlewood and Miss Pinsent and I go — 
we can’t ask you, I'm afraid, you know — we can nose 
about a bit." 

Ashley looked at him with a helpless smile; the pic- 
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ture conjured up by his;, expression lacked ho repulsive 
feature. Here was a hideously apt summary of the 
prospect which had been in his own thoughts; if he 
followed the clue, he must nose about or get somebody 
to nose about for him. * 

“ Shut up, Babba,” he commanded, rudely enough; 
but Babba smiled and told him to think it over. Babba 
did not recognise any defect in the manner of offering 
his services or anything objectionable in the substance 
of them. He had flung open a door; he could not be 
expected to guarantee the cleanliness of the threshold, 
since he had not a very fine eye with which to guide 
the broom. 

Whatever Ashley might think about the oppor¬ 
tunities supposed to be afforded by the suggested 
excursion to America, he could not avoid giving con¬ 
sideration to the tour itself. The London season drew 
to a close; Mr. Hazlewood wanted to make his plans; 
Babba and his associates were urgent for a Yrs or a No. 
If Ora said Yes, after a brief rest she would set to work 
at rehearsals and in a few weeks cross the seas; if she 
said No, she had the prospect of a long holiday, to be 
spent how she would, where she would, w-th whom 
she would. This position of affairs raised the great 
question in a concrete and urgent form; it pressed 
itself on Ashley Mead; he began to wonder when it 
would make an impression on Ora. For up to the 
present time she did not seem to have looked ahead; 
she had fallen back into the state of irresponsible 
happiness from which her husband’s letter had roused 
her. She considered the tour with interest and even 

i f 

eagerness, but without bringing it into relation with 
Ashley Mead; in other moments she talked rapturously 
about the delights of a holiday, but either Ignored or 
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tacitly presupposed the manner and the comdmy in 
whi^h she was to spend it. She never referred to her 
husband; she had, and apparently expected to have, 
no letter from him. He* was gone; Ora seemed as 
unconscious of the problem to which his disappearance 
gjve rise as she was ignorant of the means by which 
the disappearance had been brought about. She had 
left to Ashley the decision as to whether she should or 
should not undertake the renunciation and reformation; 
so she,appeared to leave it to him now to make up 
his mine} what must be done since the reformation had 
become impossible and the renunciation of no effect. 
Meanwhile she was delightfully happy. 

It was this unmeditated joy in her which made it at 
once impossible for Ashley to leave her and impossible 
to shape plans by which he should be enabled to stay 
with her. To do cither was to spoil what he had, was 
to soil a # simple perfection, was to run up against the 
world, against the world’s severe cold Alice Muddocks 
with their scorn of emotions, and its Babba Flints with 
their intolerable manoeuvres and hints of profitable 
nosings. |That a choice of courses ^should be forced 
on him became irksome. Things were very well as 
they were; she was happy, he was happy, Jack Fenning 
was gone, and—well, some day he would pay Lord 
Bowdon a thousand pounds. 

He was in this mood when the American-tour faced 
him with its peremptory summons, with its business¬ 
like calculations of profit, its romantic involving of 
despair, its abominable possibilities of nosing. Babba 
spoke of it to'him, so did Mr. Hazlewood, both with an 
air of curiosity; Ora herself speculated about it more 
and more, sometimes in her artistic, sometimes in her 
financial, sometimes in her fatalistic mood. She w^s 

R 
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strangy about it; now she would talk as though he 
were to be with her, again as if he were to be at work 
here at home and his letters her only comfort. She 
never faced facts; she did now even look at them from 
the corner of an eye, over the shoulder. 

“ Shall I go or not?” she would ask him. as thoughdt 
were a question between keeping some trivial engage¬ 
ment and breaking it for a pleasanter. “Now, shall I 
go, Ashley dear?” 

Had she no notion of what things meant? Away 
from her he often asked this question; when,he was 
with her, it died away on his lips. Then he declared 
that, if he could so cheat necessity and beguile the 
inevitable from its path, she should never know what 
things meant, never take a hard reckoning with the 
world, never be forced to assess herself. She had for¬ 
gotten what Irene and what Alice had said to her, or 
had persuaded herself that they spoke for form’s sake, 
or in jealousy, or in ignorance, or because their clergy¬ 
man had such influence over them, or for some such 
cause. She was now as simply unreasoning as she was 
simply happy; she was altogether at his disposal, ready 
to go or stay, to do what he ordered, even (as he knew) 
to leave him in tears and sorrow, if that were his will. 
She left it all to him; and, having it all left to him, he 
left it to Mr. Hazlcwood, to Babba Flii\t, or to any 
other supeiflcially inadequate embodiment in which the 
Necessary chose to clothe itself. 

But Bowdon’s thousand pounds? Such a man as 
Ashley — or as his creditor — will be careless of all 
things in earth or heaven save a woman’s secret, his 
given word, the etiquette of his profession, and a debt 
of honour. The thousand pounds was in the fullest 
sense a debt of honour. He had not a thousand pound ( s. 
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To save was impossible while Ora went everywh/re with 
hirft. Money to her was like manna and seemed to 
entail the same obligation that none of the day’s bounty 
should be left to the next morning. Ashley was hard- 
up ; the prosaic fact shot across his mental embarrass¬ 
ments in a humorous streak. He laughed at it, at 
himself when he bought Ora bouquets or the last fancy 
in blo*tting-pads, at her when she asked him for a sover¬ 
eign, because she had no place convenient for the carry¬ 
ing of a purse. At a word she would have repaid, and 
besides*flung all she had into his hands. But that word 
he would not speak. The Commission drew near to 
its close; brief bred brief but slowly; and as long as he 
owed Bowdon a thousand pounds he seemed to himself 
more than criminal. But did he owe it? Yes, a thou¬ 
sand times. For if he did not, then Bowdon was some¬ 
thing more to Ora Pinsent than a chance acquaintance 
or a friend’s fiance. He acknowledged the hearty good 
comradeship which had shewn itself in the loan; but it 
had been a loan; only by repaying it could he appro¬ 
priate the service to himself and remove another’s 
offering Aom the shrine at which life worshipped. 

Matters standing in this position, time, with its usual 
disregard of the state of our private affairs, brpught on 
the wedding of Irene Kilnorton and Lord Bowdon. 
Irene had found no sufficient reason for objecting to Ash¬ 
ley’s presence. Logic then demanded that an invitation 
should be sent to Miss Pinsent. As it chanced, it 
pleased Ora to come in conspicuous fashion, in a gown 
which the papers were bound to notice, in a hat of 
mark, rather late, full of exuberant sympathy with the 
performance. She arrived only a minute before the 
bride, while- Bowdon and Ashley Mead stood side by 
side close to $e altar-rails. Both saw her the moment 
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she casie in, both looked at her, neither made any 
comment on her appearance. As soon as the proces¬ 
sion entered she made an effort to relapse into decorous 
obscurity, but, willy-nilly, she halved attention with 
the proper heroine of the day. A wedding affected 
Ora ; the ready tears stood in her eyes a$ the solem?i 
confident vows were spoken. Ashley almost laughed 
as he listened to Bowdon’s; he had a sudden ‘feense 
that it would be rather absurd if Ora and he took such 
vows; he had a distinct knowledge that the woman of 
whom he himself thought was in the minds of bride and 
bridegroom also. He glanced at her, she smiled at him 
with her innocent disregard of appearances. He looked 
the other way and found Alice Muddock with eyes firm 
set of her prayer-book. The officiating minister de¬ 
livered a little discourse, one of his own writing, in lieu 
of the homily. Looking again, Ashley found Alice’s 
eyes on the minister with a grave meditativp. gaze, as 
though she weighed his words and assessed the duties 
and the difficulties they set forth; but Ora was glancing 
round the church, finding acquaintances. When the 
ceremony ended ahd they had come out of tj*e vestry, 
he walked past Ora in the wake of the procession. Ora 
smiled iq a comprehending, rather compassionate way; 
her emotion was quite gone. Now she seemed to bid 
him take the ceremony for what it was wocth. He had 
watched to See whether Bowdon looked at her; Bowdon 
had not looked. That was because the ceremony had 
seemed of importance to him. Ashley broke into a 
smile; it would have been more encouraging, if also 
more commonplace, had Ora’s tears not Seen so obvi¬ 
ously merely a tribute to the literary gifts of the com- 
* posers of the service. 

At the reception afterwards — it was qiiiet and sma,ll 
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— one thing happened which deemed to have * queer 
significance. He found Ora, and took her round the 
rooms. As they made their circuit they came on Alice 
Muddock; she was taKdng to Bertie Jewett. She 
looked up, bowed to Ashley, and smiled; she took no 
notice at all^of Ora Pinsent. Ashley felt himself turn 
red, and his lips shaped themselves into angry words; 
he turned to Ora. Ora was looking the other way. 
She had been cut; but she had not seen it; she had 
not noticed Alice Muddock. But Ashley understood 
that tlje two women had parted asunder, that to be 
the friend of one was in future not to be a friend to the 
other. 

It was a queer moment also when Ora, full again of 
overflowing emotions, flung herself on Irene’s breast, 
kissed her, blessed her, praised her, prayed for her, 
laughed at her, lauded her gown, and told her that she 
had never looked better in her life. Irene laughed and 
returned the kiss; then she looked at her husband, 
next at Ashley, lastly at Ora Pinsent. There was a 
moment of silent embarrassment in all the three; Ora 
glanced ^ound at them and broke in4o her low laugh. 

“Why, what have I done to you all?” she cried. 
“Have I hypnotised you all?” 

Bowdon raised his eyes, let them rest *on her a 
moment, thgn turned to Ashley Mead. The two women 
began to talk again. For a moment the two men stood 
looking at one another. They had their secret. Each 
telegraphed to the other, “Not a word about the thou¬ 
sand ! ” Then they shook hands heartily. Ora and 
Ashley passed on. For a moment Bowdon looked after 
them. Then he turned to his bride and found her eyes 
on him. He took her hand and pressed it. Her eye% 
were bright as she looked at him for an instant before 
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a newlfriend claimed h<fr notice. As she greeted the 
friend, \Bowdon gave a little sigh. r . 

He was in »port ! But the laughing, dancing, buffet¬ 
ing, dangerous waves are also Gweet. 

“ I'm glad I went,” said Ora, as Ashley handed her 
into her victoria. She laughed as she lay back on the 
cushions. 

“ It was so funny at my wedding,” she said. t'Jack 
lost the ring.” She waved her hand merrily as she was 
driven away. 

“ Come soon,” she cried over her shoulder. rt 

He waved his hand in response and turned to go 
back into the house. In his path stood Bertie Jewett. 
For an instant Ashley stood still. 

“ I suppose it’s about over,” he said carelessly. 

“Jifst about. I must get back to the shop,” said 
Bertie, looking at his watch. But he did not move. 
Ashley, glancing beyond him, saw Alice Muddock 
coming towards the door. 

“ So must I,” he said, clapping on his hat and hailing 
a hansom. He jumped in and was carried away. 

One of Bowdon’ v s servants brought his walljjng-stick 
to his rooms the next day. He had forgotten it in a 
passing recollection of old days, when Alice and he 
used to laugh together over the manoeuvres by which 
they got rid of Bertie Jewett. 



CHAPTER XVIII 


THE PLAY AND TIIE PART 

B ABBA Flint’s dramatic masterpiece progressed and 
took shape rapidly. “The beggar’s got at it 
at last,Babba said, in one of his infrequent references 
to the author. Mr. Hazlewood did not talk much, but 
was plainly of opinion that there might be a great deal 
of money made. Ora was enthusiastic. She had seen 
the scenario and had read the first draft of the ^reat 
scene in the third act. The author had declared his 
conviction that no woman save Ora could play this 
scene; Ofa was certain that it would be intolerable to 
her that any other woman should. She did not then 
and there make up her mind to play it, but it began to 
be certa^i that she would play it ^nd would accept 
such arrangements of her life and her time as made her 
playing of it possible. In this way things, when sug¬ 
gested or proposed, slid into actual facts with her; 
they grew insensibly, as acquaintances grow; she found 
herself committed to them without any conscious act of 
decision. “ Let her alone, she '11 do it,” said Hazle¬ 
wood to Babba, and Babba did no more than throw out, 
on the one side, conjectures as to the talent tvhich 
certain ladies whom he named might display in the rdle , 
and, on the other, forecasts of the sure triumph which 
would await Ora herself. Finally he added that Ora 
had better see the whole piece before she arrived at a * 
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conclusion. Hazlewooct approved and seconded these 
indirect but skilful tactics. With every such discusrion 
the play and the part made their footing more and 
more secure in Ora’s mind." She began to talk as 
though, in the absence of unforeseen circumstances, she 
would be “opening” in New York with the play and 
the part in October; when she spoke thus to Ashley 
Mead, the old look of vague questioning was in her 
eyes; it seemed to him as though the old look of ap¬ 
prehension or appeal were there also, as though she 
were a little afraid that he would forbid her to, go and 
prevent her from playing the part. But in this look 
lay the only reference that she made to her present 
position, and her only admission that it heid any diffi¬ 
culties. His answer to it was to talk to her about the 
play and the part; this he could not do without the 
implied assumption that she would act the part in 
the play, would act it with Sidney Hazlewood, and 
would act it in America in October. 

What these things that were gradually insinuating 
themselves into the status of established facts meant to 
him he began to ^ee. For the play was nothing to 
him, he had no share in the venture, and certainly he 
could not tour about the United States of America as a 
superfluous appendage to Mr. Hazlewood’s theatrical 
company. The result was that she woijld go away 
from him, and that the interval before she went grew 
short. Up to the present time there was no change in 
their relations; as they had been before the coming and 
going of Jack Fenning, they were still. But such rela¬ 
tions must in the end go forward or backward; had he 
chosen, he knew that they would have gone forward; 

, more plainly than in words she had left that to him; 
but he had left the decision to the course of events, and 

V * 
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that arbiter was deciding that fhe relations should go 

backward. She loved him still, tenderly always^ some¬ 
times passionately; but the phase of feeling in which 
her love had been the only thing in the world for her 
was passing away, as the counter-attraction of the play 
and the part increased in strength. The rest of her 
life, which love’s lullaby had put to sleep, was awaking 
again.* In him a resignation mingled with the misery 
brought by his recognition of this; unless he could 
resort to the “ nosings ” which Babba Flint suggested, 
he woujfi lose her, she would drift away from him; he 
felt deadened at the prospect but was not nerved to 
resist it. He was paralysed by an underlying con¬ 
sciousness that this process was inevitable; the look in 
her eyes confirmed the feeling in him; now she seemed 
to look at him, even while she caressed him, from across 
a distance which lay between them. His encounter 
with Bertie Jewett after the wedding had been the inci¬ 
dent whi<?li made him understand how he had passed 
out of Alice Muddock’s life, and she out of his, his 
place in hers being filled by another, hers in his left 
empty. ^The fatalism of his resignation accepted a like 
ending for himself and Ora Pinsent. Presently she 
would be gone; there was no use in trying to weld into 
one lives irrevocably disassociated by the terfdency of 
things. Thi^ was the conclusion which forced itself 
upon him, when he perceived that she would certainly 
act in the play and certainly go to America in the 
autumn. 

The mists of love conceal life’s landscape, wrapping 
all its features in a glowing haze. Presently the soft 
clouds lift, and little by little the scene comes back 
again; once more the old long roads stretch out, the t 
quiet valleys^spread, the peaks raise their heads; the 
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traveller shoulders his knapsack and starts again on his 
path. \ He has lingered; here now are the road$ to 
traverse and.the peaks to climb; here is reality; where 
is that which was the sole reality? But at first the way 
seems very long, the sack is very heavy, and the peaks 
— are they worth the climbing? „ 

“What’s the matter, Ashley? You’rb glum,” she 
said one day, after she had been describing to him the 
finest situation in the finest part in the finest play that 
had ever been written. It was a week before her theatre 
was to close and before a decision as to plans for the 
future must be wrung from her by the pressure of 
necessity. 

The thought of how he stood had been so much with 
him that suddenly, almost without intention, he gave 
voice to it. She charmed him that day and he felt as 
though the inevitable must not and somehow could not 
happen, as though some paradox in the realm of fact 
would rescue him, as a witty saying redeems* a conver¬ 
sation which has become to all appearance dull beyond 
hope of revival. 

“ I ’m losing yqu, Ora,” he said slowly an<£ deliber¬ 
ately, fixing his eyes on her. “You’ll take this play; 
you ’ll go to America; you ’re thinking more about 
that than anything else now.” 

A great change came on her face; he rose quickly 
and went { t o her. 

“ My dear, my dear, I didn’t mean to say anything 
of that sort to you,” he whispered as he bent over her. 
“ It’S quite natural, it’s all as it should be. Good God, 
you don’t think I’m reproaching you ? ” He bent lower 
still, meaning to kiss her. She caught him by the arms 
and held him there, so that he could come no nearer 
and yet could not draw back; she searched his face, 
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then dropped her hands and back, looking up at 
him # with quivering lips and eyes already full of^ tears. 
Blind to his feelings as she had been, yet h»r quickness 
shewed them all to her at his first hint, and she magni¬ 
fied his accusation till it grew into the bitterest condem¬ 
nation of her. 

“ You’ve gfven simply everything for me,” she said, 
speaking slowly as he had. “ I don’t know ail you’ve 
done for me, but I know it’s a great deal. I told you 
what Alice Muddock said I was; you remember?” She 
sprang tp her feet suddenly and threw her arms round 
his neck; “I love you,” she whispered to him; it was 
apology, protest, consolation, all in one. “ Ashley, what 
do I care about the wretched play? Only I — I thought 
you were interested in it too. How lovely it would be 
if wc could act it together ! ” Her smile dawned orf her 
lips. “ Only you’d be rather funny acting, wouldn’t 
you ? ” shp ended with a joyous little laugh. 

Ashley jftughed too; he thought that he would cer¬ 
tainly be funny acting; yet he was sure that if he could 
have acted with her he need not have lost her. 

“ But Itthink I liked you first because you were so 
different from all of them at the theatre,” she went on, 
knitting her brows in a puzzled frown. He might have 
recollected that Alice Muddock had liked him* because 
he was so different from all of them in Buckingham 
Palace Road. Well, Alice had turned again to Buck¬ 
ingham Palace Road, and Bertie Jewett’s star was in the 
ascendant. “ I should hate to have you act,” she said, 
darting her hand out and clasping his. 

They sat Silent for some moments; Ora’s fingers 
pressed his in a friendly understanding fashion. 

“ There's nobody in the world like you,” she said. 
He smiled at^the praise, since his reward was to be to 
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lose her. Things woifld have their way, and he would 
lose Her. As Alice back to the business, as Bojvdon 
back to a suitable alliance, so she back to her theatre. 
As for himself, he happened 'to have nothing to go back 
to; somewhat absurdly, he was glad of it. 

“All sorts of stupid people are quite happy,” Ora 
reflected dolefully. “Everything seems to be arranged 
so comfortably for them. It’s not only that I married 
Jack, you know.” 

She was right there, although she rather underrated 
the importance of the action she mentioned. Even 
without Jack there would have been difficulties. But 
her remark brought Jack, his associations and his asso¬ 
ciates, back into Ashley Mead’s mind. “ Perhaps I shall 
run across Jack in America,” she added a moment later. 

It was indeed not only Jack, but it was largely Jack. 
Jack, although he was not all, seemed to embody and 
personify all. Ashley’s love for her was again faced 
and confronted with his distaste for everything about 
her. Herself he could see only with his own eyes, but 
her surroundings he saw clearly enough through the 
eyes of a world • which did not truly know'her — the 
world of Irene Bowdon, almost the world of Alice Mud- 
dock. Could he then take her from her surroundings? 
That could be done at a price to him definite though 
high; but what would be the price to hjer? The an¬ 
swer came in unhesitating tones; he would be taking 
from her the only life that was hers to live. Then he 
must tell her that? He almost laughed at the idea; he 
knew that he would not be able to endure for a second 
the pain there would be in her eyes. To wrench himself 
away from her would torture her too sorely; let her 
grow away from him and awake some day to find her¬ 
self content without him. 
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4t And what a fool all my frieflds would think me! ” 
he rfflected. But the reflexion did not weigh witty him; 
he had protected her life from the incursion of Jack 
Fenning, he would protect it from his own tyranny. 
He leant forward towards her and spoke to her softly. 

VTake the jplay, Ora,” he said; “take the part, go to 
America, and become still more famous. That’s what 
you can do and what you ought to do.” 

“And you? Will you come with me?” 

“ Why no,” he said, smiling. “ I must stay and roll 
my littl^ stone here. Yours is a big stone and mine 
only a little one, but still I must roll my own.” 

“ But I shall be away months.” 

“Yes, I know, long months. But I won’t forgetyou.” 

“ You won’t really ? I should die if you forgot me, 
Ashley. If I go I shall think of you every hour. Oh, 
but I ’m afraid to go ! I know you ’ll forget me.” 

He had but little doubt that the forgetfulness would 
come, and^hat it would not come first from him. She 
had no inkling of the idea that she could herself cease 
to feel for him all that she felt now. She extracted 
from himn/ows of constancy and revealed in the ampli¬ 
tude of his promises. Presently her mind overlcapt the 
months of absence, saw in them nothing but a series of 
triumphs which would make him more proud of her, 
and a prospect of meeting him again growing ever 
nearer and nearer and sweetening her success with the 
approaching joy of sharing it all with him and telling 
him all about it. Anything became sweet, shared with 
him; witness the renunciation ! 

“If I hadnt you, I shouldn’t care a bit about the 
rest of it,” she said. “But somehow having you makes 
me want all the rest more. I wonder if all women are 
like that when # they ’re as much in love as I am.” 
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Ashley knew that all women were by no means like 
that, but he said that he suspected they were,' and 
assured Ora'that the state of feeling she described was 
entirely consistent with a gVeat and permanent love. 
As, before, his one object had been to support her 
through the renunciation, to make it easy and possible 
for her, so now he found himself bending his energies 
and exerting his ingenuity to persuading her that there 
was no incompatibility between her love and her life, 
between her ambition and her passion, between him and 
the masterpiece for whose sake she was to leave him. 
He had seen her once in despair about herself and 
dared not encounter a second time the pain which that 
sight of her had given him ; he himself might know the 
truth of what she was and the outcome of what she did : 

t 9 

he determined that, so far as he could contrive and con¬ 
trol the matter, she should not know it. She should go 
and win her triumph, she should go in the sure hope 
that he would not change, in the confidence that she 
would not, that their friendship would not, that nothing 
would. Then she would dry her tears, or weep only in 
natural sorrow and with no bitterness of self-abcusation. 
It seemed worth while to him to embark again on 
oceans of pretence for her sake, just as it had seemed 
worth wliile to pretend to believe in the renunciation, 
and worth while to break his code by bribing Jack 
Fenning with a borrowed thousand pounds. 

At this time a second stroke fell on old Sir James 
Muddock; worn out with work and money-making, he 
had no power to resist. The end came swiftly. It was 
announced to Ashley in a letter from Bertie Jewett. 
Lady Muddock was prostrate, Bob and Alice over¬ 
whelmed with duties. Bertie begged that his letter 
might be regarded as coming from the family; he 
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shewed consideration in the wayiie put this request and 
assumed his position with delicacy. Ashley readjwith a 
wry smile, not blaming the writer but woncPering scorn¬ 
fully at the turn of affaits. The old man had once 
been almost a father to him, the children near as 
brother and sister; now Bertie announced the old man’s 
death and the children pleaded that they were too 
occupied to find time to write to him. lie went to the 
funeral; through it all his sense of being outside, of 
having been put outside, persisted, sharing his mind 
with genuine grief. From whatever cause it comes that 
a man has been put outside, even although he may have 
much to say for himself and the expulsion be of very 
questionable justice, it is hard for him to avoid a sense 
of ignominy. Ashley felt humiliation even while he 
protested that all was done of his own choice. He 
spoke to the Muddocks no more than a few kind but 
ordinary words; he did not go to the house. Bertie 
invited him there and pressed the invitation with the 
subdued cordiality which was all that the occasion 
allowed; but he would not go on Bertie’s invitation. 
The resentment which he could not! altogether stifle 
settled on Bob. Bob was the true head of family and 
business now. Why did Bob abdicate? But he had 
himself been next in succession; Bob’s abdication 
would have le/t the place open for him ; he had refused 
and renounced; he could not, after all, be very hard on 
poor Bob. 

Again a few days later came a letter from Bertie 
Jewett. This time he made no apology for writing; he 
wrote in his official capacity as one of Sir James’s 
executors. By a will executed a month before death Sir 
James left to Ashley Mead, son of his late partner, the 
sqm of one thousand pounds to be paid free of legacy 
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duty. Ashley had no u anger against the old man and 
accepted this acknowledgment of his father’s position 
without contempt; it was not left to him but to his 
father’s son ; before the will was made he had been put 
outside. 

“ He might have left you more than that,” said Ora. 

“ You sec, I wouldn’t go into the business,” Ashley 
explained. 

“No, and you wouldn’t do anything he wanted,” she 
added with a smile. 

“ It’s really very good of him to leave me anything.” 

“I don’t call a thousand pounds anything.” 

“ That’s all very well for you, with your wonderful 
play up your sleeve,” said Ashley, smiling. “ But, as 
it happens, a thousand pounds is particularly convenient 
to me, and I’m very much obliged to poor old Sir 
James.” 

For armed with Bertie Jewett’s letter he had no 
difficulty in obtaining an overdraft at his 4 bank and 
that same evening he wrote a cheque for a thousand 
pounds to the order of Lord Bowdon. In allotting 
old Sir James’s money to this particular purpose he 
found a curious pleasure. The Muddock family had 
been hard on Ora and hard on him because of Ora; 
it seemed turning the tables on them a little to take 
a small fraction of their great hoard and^by its means 
to make them benefactors to Ora, to make them ex post 
facto responsible for Jack Fenning’s departure, and to 
connect them in this way with Ora’s life. His action 
seemed to forge another link in the chain which bound 
together the destinies of the group among which he 
had moved. Sir James would have given the thousand 
for no such purpose; he had not laboured with any 
idea of benefiting Ora Pinsent. Bowdon would not 
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like taking the thousand pounds; he had desired to 
lay his own gift at Ora’s feet. But Sir James being 
deefd should give, and Lord Bovvdon being his lady’s 
husband should take. Sc> Ashley determined and wrote 
his cheque with a smile on his lips. Things turned out 
so very oddly. 

“What have you done with your legacy?” asked 
Ora. m When money came in to her, she always “ did 
something” with at least a large proportion of it; in 
other words she got rid of it in some remarkable, 
salient, imagination-striking manner, obtaining by this 
means 3 sense of wealth and good fortune which a mere 
balance at the bank, whether large or small, could never 
give. 

Ashley looked up at her as she stood before him. 

“I’ve paid an old debt with it,” he said. “ T* was 
very glad to be able to. I’m quite free now.” 

“Were you in debt? Oh, why didn’t you tell me? 
I’ve got ?jlot of money. How unkind of you, Ashley ! ” 

“ I couldn’t take your money,” said Ashley. “ And 
I wasn’t pressed. My creditor wouldn’t have minded 
waiting f<jr ever.” 

“ What an angel! ” said Ora. She was a little sur¬ 
prised that under the circumstances Ashley had felt 
called upon to pay. , 

“ Exactly,” he laughed. “ It was Bowdon.” 

“ He’s got* lots of money. I wonder he takes it.” 

“ I shall make him take it. I borrowed it to get 
something I wanted, and I don’t feel the thing’s mine 
till I’ve paid him off.” ' 

“ Oh, I understand that,” said Ora. 

“Don’t tell him I told you.” 

“ All right, I won’t. I don’t suppose I shall get a 
chance of telling Lord Bowdon anything. Irene was 
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like ice to me at the wedding/’ In reality s Irene had 
not failed to meet with a decent cordiality the out¬ 
pouring of Qra’s enthusiasm. ' 

“ Confound you, I didn’t waijt it,” was Lord Bowdon’s 
form of receipt for the cheque; he scribbled it on half 
a sheet of note paper and signed it “ B.” This was 
just what Ashley had expected, and hev. found new 
pleasure,, in the constraint which he had placed on 
his friend’s inclination. He shewed the document to 
Ora when he next went to see her. 

“ You were quite right,” he said. “ Bowdon didn’t 
want the money. Look here.” 

Ora read the scrawl and sat turning it over and over 
in her fingers. 

“ But he had to take it,” said Ashley with a laugh of 
triurfiph, almost of defiance. 

“ I should think he ’d be a very good friend,” said 
Ora. “ If Irene would let him, I mean,” she added 
with a smile. “ Do you think he’d lend me cithousand 
pounds and not want it paid back? ” she asked. 

“From my knowledge of him,” said Ashley, “I’m 
quite sure he would.” 

“ People do an awful lot of things for me,” said Ora 
with a reflective smile. She paused, and added, “ But 
then other people are often very horrid to me. I 
suppose it works out, doesn’t it?” 

Ashley was engaged in a strenuous attelnpt to make 
it work out, but he had little idea in what way the bal¬ 
ance of profit and loss, good and evil, pleasure and pain, 
was to be arrived at. 

“ You’d do simply anything for me, wouldn't you?” 
she went on. 

Although he had certainly done much for her, yet he 
* felt himself an impostor when she looked in his face and 
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asked him that question. Thete seemed to him nothing 
thjt he would not suffer for her, no advantages, #no pros¬ 
pects, and no friendships that he would not forgo and 
sacrifice for her. But he*would not “ do simply anything 
for her.” There was much that he would not, as it ap¬ 
peared to him could not, do for her. Else what easier 
than to say/ “ We know so-and-so about your husband, 
and we can find out so-and-so by using the appropriate 
methods ” ? What easier than to say, “ I ’ll go in your 
train to America, and while you win the triumphs I’ll 
do the^nosing ” ? For if he said that to her, if he opened 
to her the prospect of being rid, once and for all, of 
Jack Fenning, of levelling the only fence between him 
and her of which she was conscious, of enabling her to 
keep her masterpiece and her triumphs and yet noj lose 
her lover, her joy would know no bounds and the world 
be transfigured for her into a vision of delight. But yet 
he could not. All was hers short of negativing himself, 
of ceasing to be what he was, of gulfing his life, his 
standards, his mind in hers. She judged by what she 
saw, and set no bounds to a devotion that seemed bound¬ 
less. Dut to him her praise was accusation, and he 
charged himself with giving nothing because he could 
not give all. 

Ora understood very little why he suddenly caught 
her in his arms and kissed her. But she thought it a 
charming way of answering her question. ■’ 

“ Poor Ashley! ” she sighed, as she escaped from his 
embrace. She had occasional glimpses of the imper¬ 
fection of his happiness, just as she had occasional 
pathetic infcitions of what her own nature was. 



CHAPTER XIX 
COLLATERAL EFFECTS 

O N the whole Irene Bowdon felt that she ought to 
thank heaven, not perhaps in any rapturous out¬ 
pouring of tremulous joy, but in a sober give-and-take 
spirit which set possible evil against actual good, struck 
the balance, and made an entry of a reasonably large 
figure on the credit side of the sheet. Surely it was in 
this spirit that sensible people dealt with heaven? If 
once or twice in her life she had not been sensible, to 
repeat such aberrations would little become an experi¬ 
enced and twice-married woman. You could*Yiot have 
everything; and Lord Bowdon’s conduct had been ex¬ 
tremely satisfactory. Only for two days of one week 
had he relapsed into that apparent moodiness, that 
alternation of absent-mindedness with uncomfortable 
apologies, which had immediately succeeded the offer 
of his ha'nd. On this occasion something in a letter 
from Ashley Mead seemed to upset him. The letter had 
a cheque in it, and Irene believed that the letter and 
cheque vexed her husband. She had too much tact to 
ask questions, and contented herself, so far as outward 
behaviour went, with Bowdon’s remark that Ashley was 
a young fool. But her instinct, sharpened by the old 
jealousy, had loudly cried, “ Ora Pinsent! " She was 
glad to read in the papers that Ora was to go to Amer¬ 
ica. Yes, on the whole she would thank heaven, and 
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assure herself that Lord Bowdon would have made her 
hi£ wife anyhow; that is, in any case, and vythout — 
She never finished the phrase which began with this 
“ without.” • 

So Ora Pinsent was going to America. Surely mad¬ 
ness stopped somewhere? Surely Ashley Mead would 
not go witH her? Irene had never given up hopes of 
Ashfrey, and at this first glimmer of a chance she was 
prepared to do battle for him. She had never quite 
reconciled herself to Bertie Jewett; her old dislike of 
the ribbon-selling man and the ribbon-selling atmos¬ 
phere so far persisted that she had accepted, rather than 
welcomed, the prospect of Bertie. She wrote and begged 
Alice Muddock to come across to tea. She and Bow- 
don were in her house in Queen’s Gate, his not being 
yet prepared to receive her. She fancied that she saw 
her way to putting everything right, to restoring the 
status qjw ante> and to obliterating altogether the effect 
of Ora llnsent’s incursion ; she still felt a responsibility 
for the incursion. Of course she was aware that just 
now matrimonial projects must be in the background 
at Kensington Palace Gardens; bui the way might be 
felt and the country explored. 

“Mr. Jewett, Mr. Jewett, Mr. Jewett;” this seemed 
the burden of Alice’s conversation. The nartie was not 
mentioned m a romantic way, nor in connexion with 
romantic subjects; it cropped up when they talked of 
the death, of the funeral, of the business, of money mat¬ 
ters, future arrangements, everything that goes to make 
up the ordinary round of life. Alice was quite free from 
embarrassment and shewed no sclf-consciousness about 
the name; but its ubiquity was in the highest degree 
significant in Irene’s eyes. She knew well that the man 
who has made himself indispensable has gone more 
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than half-way towards irfaking any other man superflu¬ 
ous, and, she seemed to be faced with the established 
fact of Bertie Jewett’s indispensability. The time would 
come when he would ask his ceward; either he must 
receive it or he must vanish, carrying off with him all 
the comfort his presence had given and breaking the 
habit of looking to him and leaning on hint which had 
become s'o strong and constant If Irene meant to enter 
the lists against Bertie, she would be challenging an 
opponent who knew how to fight. 

“Have you seen anything of Ashley Mead£” she 
asked, as she lifted the teapot and poured out the tea. 

“ He came to the funeral, but of course we had no 
talk, and he's not been since.” 

“You haven’t been asking people, I suppose?” 

“We haven’t asked him,” said Alice calmly. She 
took her tea and looked at her hostess with perfect 
composure. 

“ He couldn’t come just now without being 1 ' invited, 
you know,” Irene suggested. 

“Perhaps not,” said Alice, rather doubtfully. “I 
don’t think he want? to come.” She paused, a£d then 
added deliberately, “ And I don’t want him to come.” 
Now she flushed a very little, although her face re¬ 
mained stdady and calm. She did not seem to shrink 
from the discussion to which her friend opened the 
way. “It would be nonsense to pretend that he’s 
what he used to be to us,” she went on. “ You know 
that as well as I do, Irene.” 

“ I don’t know anything about it,” declared Irene pet¬ 
tishly. “ I think you ’re hard on him ,* ah men are 
foolish sometimes; it doesn’t last long.” Had not Lord 
( Bowdon soon returned to grace, soon and entirely? 

“ Oh, it’s just that you see what they are,” said Alice. 
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She set clown her cup and g^zed absently out of the 
window. Irene was irritated; her view had ljeen that 
momentary weaknesses in a man were to *be combated, 
and were not to be accepted as final indications of what 
the man was; she had acted on that view in regard to 
her husband, and, as has been stated, on the whole she 
thanked heaven. She thought that Alice also might, if 
she Chose, bring herself to a position in which f jhe could 
thank heaven moderately; but it was not to be done by 
slamming the door in the face of a prodigal possibly 
repeni^nt. She cast about for a delicate method of re¬ 
marking that Ora Pinscnt was going to America. 

“ It was quite inevitable that he should drift away 
from us,” Alice continued. “ I see that now. I don’t 
think we ’re any of us bitter about it.” 

“He needn’t go on drifting away unless you like.” 

“ It isn’t very likely that I should make any efforts 
to call him back,” said Alice, with a faint smile. 

“Why not? ” asked Irene crossly. 

“ Well, do women do that sort of thing? ” 

“ Why, of course they do, my dear.” 

Alice's smile expressed a very clear opinion of such 
conduct, supposing it to exist. Irene grew red for an 
instant and pushed her chair back from the table. Anger 
makes delicate methods of remarking on important facts 
seem unnecessary. 

“You know Orp. Pinsent’s off to America?” she 
asked. 

“ No, I know nothing of Miss Pinsent’s movements,” 
said Alice haughtily. “ I don’t read theatrical go'ssip.” 

Irene looked at her, rose, and came near. She stood 
looking down at Alice. Alice looked up with a smile; 
the irritation in both seemed to vanish. # 

“Oh, my .dear girl, why must you be so proud?” 
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asked Irene, with a nentous little laugh. “ It'ou cared 
for him. Alice.” 

* t 

“Yes; all'the world knew that. I didn’t realise, 
though, quite how well they knew it.” 

“ And now you don’t? ” 

Alice's eyes did not leave her friend’s face as she 
paused in consideration. * 

“ I dor/t suppose I shall ever be so happy as I "used 
to think I should be with Ashley Mead,” she said at 
last. “ But I couldn’t now. I should always be think¬ 
ing of—of what’s been happening lately. Ifene, I 
loathe that sort of thing, don’t you? ” 

“Oh, with men it’s just— ” Irene began. 

“ With some sort of men, I suppose so,” Alice inter¬ 
rupted. “ I tried to think it didn’t matter, but — Could 
you care for a man if you knew he had done what Ash¬ 
ley has ? ” 

In ninety hours out of a hundred, in ninety moods 
out of a hundred, Irene would have been ready vvth the 
“No” that Alice expected so confidently from her; 
with that denial she would instinctively have shielded 
herself from a breath of suspicion. But now,Hooking 
into the grave eyes upturned to hers, she answered with 
a break in her voice, 

“Yes, dear; we must take what we can get, you 
know.” Then she turned away and walked back to her 
tea-table; her own face was in shadow there, and thence 
she watched Alice’s, which seemed to rise very firm and 
very white out of the high black collar of her mourning 
gown. She loved Alice, but, as she watched, she knew 
why Ashley Mead had left her and given Himself over 
to Ora Pinsent; she had not often seen so nearly in the 
, way men saw. Then she thought of what Bertie Jewett 
was; he could not love as this girl deserved to be loved. 
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“ And we dkn’t always get what tire deserve,” she added, 
forcing another nervous laugh. “ Most women Jiave to 
put up with something like what you mean,*only they’re 
sensible and don’t think about it.” 

“ I ’m considered sensible,” said Alice, smiling. 

•“ Sensible people are only silly in different ways from 
silly people,* Irene declared, with a touch of fresh irrita¬ 
tion m her voice. “Well then, it’s no use''?” she 
asked. 

“It’s no use trying to undo what’s done.” Alice 
got up £nd came and kissed her friend. “ It was like 
you to try, though,” she said. 

“ And I suppose it's to be —? ” 

“ It’s not to be anybody,” Alice interrupted. “ Fancy 
talking about it now ! ” # 

“ Oh, that's conventional. You needn’t mind that 
with me.” 

“ Really I’m not thinking about it.” But even as she 
spokeface grew thoughtful. “Our life’s arranged 
for us, really,” she said. “ We haven’t much to do with 
it. Look how I was born to the business! ” 

“ And V ou ’ll go on in the business? ” 

“ Yes. I used to think I should like to get away 
from it. Perhaps I should like still; but I never shall. 
There are terribly few things one gets a choice*about.” 

“ Marriage # is one,” Irene persisted, almost imploringly. 

“Do you think it is, as a rule?” asked Alice doubt¬ 
fully. 

Their talk had drawn them closer together and re- 
newed the Ijonds of sympathy, but herein lay its only 
comfort for Irene Bowdon. The disposition that Alice 
shewed seemed clearly to presage Bertie Jewett’s success 
and to prove how far he had already progressed. She 
wondered to find so much done and to see how Ashley 
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had lost his place in the girl’s conception of what her 
life mu,st be. “ I should have fought more,” Irene 
reflected, anfl went on to ask whether that were not 
because she also felt more thfcn her friend, or at least 
differently; did not the temperament which occasioned 
defeat also soften it? Yet the girl was not happy; she 
was rather making the best of an apparently necessary 
lack of ‘happiness; life was a niggard of joy, but by 
good management the small supply might be so dis¬ 
posed as to make a good show and so spread out as to 
cover a handsome space. Against the acceptance of 
such a view Irene’s soul protested. It was dressing the 
shop-window finely when there was no stock inside. 

“ I shouldn’t mind what a man had thought,” she 
saic^. “ if I could make him think as I wanted him to 
now.” 

“ No, but you ’d know him too well to imagine that 
you ever could,” said Alice. 

A little inhuman, wasn’t it? The old quer'ikni rose 
again in Irene's mind, even while she was feeling full 
of sympathy and of love. It was all too cold, too clear¬ 
sighted, too ruthless; if you were very fond df people, 
you did not let yourself know too well what you did 
not wish to think about them; you ought to be able 
to forge?, to select, to idealise; else how could two 
people ever love one another? There must be a par¬ 
tiality of View; love must pretend. She could fancy 
Ashley’s humorously alarmed look at the idea of living 
in company with perfect clear-sightedness. As for Ora 
— but surely the objection here would come even 
sooner and more clamorously from clear-sightedness 
itself? 

“ I daresay you ’re right, dear, but it doesn’t sound 
very encouraging,” she said. “ I declare it’s a good 
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thing I’m ‘married already, or*I should never have 
dared after this ! ” 

“ If it is like that, we may just as well adlnit it,” said 
Alice, with a smile and a sigh. “ I must go back,” she 
added. “Mr. Jewett’s coming to dinner to talk over 
some business with me.” 

Business afld Mr. Jewett! That indeed seemed now 
the way of it. Irene kissed her friend with* rueful 
emphasis. 

At this time Lady Muddock, while conceiving herself 
prostrate and crushed under the blow which had fallen 
on her, was in reality very placid and rather happy. 
As a dog loves his master she had loved her husband; 
the dog whines at the master’s loss, but after a time 
will perceive that there is nobody to prevent him frpm 
having a hunt in the coverts. A repressive force was 
removed, and Lady Muddock enjoyed the novel feeling 
of being a free agent And everything went very well 
accord! _g.-,^o her ideas. Minna Soamcs, whose father 
had been a clergyman, and who had sung only at con¬ 
certs, would become her daughter-in-law, and Bertie 
Jewett hef son-in-law; Minna would ®case to sing, and 
Bertie would carry on the business; Bob would be 
perfectly happy, and Alice would act with true wisdom 
and presently find her reward. She had a Sense of 
being at home in all things, of there being nothing that 
puzzled or shocked or upset her. She disliked the un¬ 
familiar; she had therefore disliked Ora Pinsent, even 
while she was flattered by knowing her; but it was just 
as flattering ^nd at the same time more comfortable to 
have known and voluntarily to have ceased to know 
her. As for Ashley Mead, he had never let her feel 
quite at ease with him; and the society which he had 
been the meays of bringing to the house was not the 
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sort which suited hdr. She made preparations for 
taking a handsome villa at Wimbledon; to that she 
would retire when Bob brought his bride to Kensington 
Palace Gardens. In a word,* the world seemed to be 
fitting itself to her size most admirably. 

Bowdon had been paying a visit of condolence to her 
while Alice was with his wife — so Irene had contrived to 
distribute the quartette — and discovered her state of 
mind with an amusement largely infected with envy. 
His own life was of course laid on broader lines than 
hers; there was a wider social side to it and a public 
side; but he also had come to a time of life and a state 
of things when he must fit himself to his world and his 
world to him, much in Lady Muddock’s fashion — when 
things became definite, vistas shortened, and the actual 
became the only possible. The return of his thousand 
pounds typified this change to him; it closed an incident 
which had once seemed likely to prevent or retard the 
process of settling down to which he was nchr.^fapting 
and resigning himself; he admitted with a sigh that he 
had put it off as long as most men, and that, now it was 
come, it had mo^re alleviations for him thanrfor most. 
Well, the ground had to be cleared for the next gene¬ 
ration ; theirs would be the open playing-fields; it was 
time foi him to go into the house and sit down by the 
fire. What was there to quarrel with in that? Did not 
placens uxor sit on the other side of the liearth? And 
though tempests were well enough in youth, in advanced 
years they were neither pleasant nor becoming. But he 
wished that it was all as grateful to him as it was to Lady 
Muddock. 

Alice came in before he left and took him to walk 
with her in the garden. The burden of her talk chimed 
in with his mood; again she dwelt on the view that one’s 
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place was somewhere in the world, that by most people 
at all events it had only to be found, not made, but that 
sorrow and a fiasco waited on any mistake ab«ut it?. She 
spoke only for herself, but she seemed to speak for him 
also, expressing by her subdued acquiescence in giving 
up,what was not hers, and her resolute facing of what 
was, the temper which lie must breed in himself if he 
were to travel the rest of the way contentedly. * 

“ But it’s a bit of a bore, isn’t it? ” he asked, suddenly 
standing still and looking at her with a smile. 

“Yes, I suppose it’s a bit of a bore,” said she. Then 
she went on rather abruptly, “ Have you seen Ashley 
since you came back?” 

“ Only once, for a moment at the club.” 

“Is he getting on well? Will he do well?” 

“ If he likes,” said Bowdon, shrugging his shoulders. 
“ But he’s a queer fellow.” 

“ I don|t think he quite agrees with us in what we’ve 
been 

“ I don’t know about that. At any rate I fancy he 
won’t act on it.” 

“Ther<f's no use talking about it,”,shc said with an 
impatience only half suppressed. “ He’s so different 
from what he used to be.” 

“ Not so very, a little perhaps. Then you ’re a little 
different from what you used to be, aren’t you?” 

She lookeef at him with interest. • 

“ Yes?” she said questioningly. 

“Add the two little differences together and they 
make a big one.” 

“A big difference between us?” 

“That’s what I mean. I feel the same thing about 
him myself. He’s not for settling down, Miss Mud- 
dock.” 
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“ Oh, I suppose we both know why that iL,” she said. 
“We needn’t mention names, but — ” 

“ Well, wc know how it is even if we don’t know 'why 
it is; but it isn’t all Miss Pinscnt, or — ” He paused 
an instant and ended with a question. “ Or why doesn’t 
he settle down there? ” 

She seemed to consider his question, but shook her 
head asi though she found no answer. To adduce the 
obvious objection, the Fenning objection, seemed incon¬ 
sistent with the sincerity into which their talk had drifted. 

“ I tell you what,” said Bowdon, “ I’m beginning to 
think that it doesn’t much matter what sort a man is, 
but he ought to be one sort or the other. Don't you 
know what I mean ? ” 


She walked by his side in silence again for a few min¬ 
utes, then she turned to him. 

“ Are we contemptuous, or are we envious, or what 
are we, we people of one sort? ” she asked. 

“ On my honour I don’t know,” answcre^J^vdon, 
shaking his head and laughing a little. 

“I think I’m contemptuous,” she said, and looked in 
his face to find an equal candour. But he did not give 
his decision; he would not admit that he inclined still 
a little towards the mood of envy. “ Anyhow it must 
be strange to be like that,” she said; she had thought 
the same thing before when she sat in the theatre, watch¬ 
ing Ora Binsent act. Then she had watched with an 
outside disinterested curiosity in the study of a being 
from another world who could not, as it had seemed, 
make any difference to her world or to her; but Ora 
had made differences for her, or at least had brought 
differences to light. So the various lines of life run in 
and out, now meeting and now parting, each following 
its own curve, lead where it may. 
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“ I must # run away," said Bowdon, “or I shall keep 
my wife waiting for dinner.” 

“And I must go and dress, or I shall keep Mr.*Jewett 
waiting for dinner.” 

They parted with no more exchange of confidence 
than lay in the hint of a half-bitter smile. Lord 
Bowdon walked home to Queen’s Gate, meditating on 
the Developments and Manifestations of the Jlodern 
Spirit. He yielded to fashion so far as to shape his 
phrase in this way and to affix mental capital letters 
to the dignified words. But in truth he was conscious 
that the*affair was a very old one, that there had been 
always a Modern Spirit. In the state of innocency Adam 
fell, and in the days of villainy poor Jack Falstaff; the 
case would seem to be much the same with the Modern 
Spirit. Still there is good in a label, to comfort tTie 
consciences of sinners and to ornament the eloquence 
of saints. 

Th^ eloquence of saints was oif the lips of his wife 
that evening when they dined together, and Bowdon 
listened to it with complete intellectual assent. He 
could not* deny the force of her strictures on Ashley 
Mead nor the justness of her analysis of Ora Finsent. 
But he did not love her in this mood; we do not 
always love people best when they convince vs most. 
Ashley was terribly foolish, Ora seemed utterly devoid 
of the instinct^of morality, intimated Irene. , 

“ No,” said Bowdon, with a sudden undeliberated 
decisiveness, “ that’s just what she’s got. She hasn’t 
anything else, but she has that.” * 

The flow 8f Irene’s talk was stemmed; she looked 
across at him with a vexed enquiring air. 

“ You’ve not seen anything like so much of her as I 
have,” she objected. “ Really I don’t see what you can 
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know about it, Frank* Besides men never f understand 
women as women do.” 

“ Sometimes better, and I’m quite right here,” he 
persisted. “ Why did she seqd for her husband? ” 

“ I don’t think there was ever any real question of his 
coming.” This remark was not quite sincere. 

“ Oh, yes, there was,” said Bowdon \vith a smile. 
The sniile hinted knowledge and thereby caused annoy¬ 
ance to his wife. How did he come to know, or to 
think he knew, so much of Ora? But it was no great 
thing that had inspired his protest; it was only the 
memory of how she once said, “ Don't.” 

“ I ’m going to see her,” Irene announced in resolute 
tones. “ I used to have some influence over her, and 
I’m going to try and use it. I may do some good.” 

>> In what direction, dear ? ” There was a touch of 
scepticism in Bowdon's voice. 

“ About Ashley Mead. I do believe everything could 
be made happy again. Frank, I'm not rofon^iled to 
Bertie Jewett yet.” 

Bowdon shook his head; he was reconciled to Bertie 
Jewett and to tlje tendency of events which involved 
the success of Bertie Jewett. 

“ And she ought to go back to her husband,” Irene 
pursued, 

The Modern Spirit had not, it must be presumed, 
left Lord,Bowdon entirely untouched, else he could 
not have dissented from this dictum; or was it only 
that a very vivid remembrance of Mr. Fenning rose 
in his mind? 

“ I'm hanged if she ought,” he said ‘emphatically. 
“ And if you only knew what the fellow's like — ” He 
came to a sharp stop; his wife's surprised eyes were 
set on his face. 
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“ You don’t know what he's like, you *ve never seen 
him; you told me so, long ago, when I first got to 
knbw her.” Lord Bowdon appeared embarrassed. 
“ Wasn’t it true?” asked Irene severely. 

“ Yes, it was true,” he answered, and truly, for, at 
tjie time he said it, it had been true. 

“Then h»w do you know what he’s like? ” she per¬ 
sisted. The servants had left them to thei- coffee. 
Irene came round and sat down close to her husband. 
“ You know something, something you didn’t mean me 
to know. What is it, Frank?” 

Bowclon looked at her steadily. He had meant to 
tell nothing; but he had already told too much. A 
sudden gleam of understanding came into her eyes; 
her quick intuition discerned a connection between 
this thing and the other incident which had puzzled 
her. 

“ I bejieve it's something to do with that cheque 
Ashki^^fead sent you,” she said. She would not 
move her eyes from his face. 

“ I ’m not at liberty to tell you anything about it. 
Of course I’m not going to deny that there’s a secret. 
But I can’t tell you about it, Irene.” 

“ You would be quite safe in telling me.” She rose 
and stood looking down on him. “You ought to tell 
me,” she said, “ You ought to tell me anything that 
concerns both you and Ora Pinsent.” 

She was amazed to say this, and he to hear it. The 
one point of silence, of careful silence, the one thing 
which neither had dared to speak of to the other, the 
one hidden spring which had moved the conduct of 
both, suddenly became a matter of speech on her lips 
to him. Suddenly she faced the question and demanded 
that he also, should face it. She admitted and she 
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claimed that what touched him and Ora Pirisent must 
touch her also. And he did not contest the claim. 

“I rnust Know, if—if we’re to go on, Frank,” £he 
said. 

“ There’s much less than you think,” said he. “ But 
I '11 tell you. I tell you in confidence, you know. 
Fenning came. That’sail.” * 

Irene cnade no comment. That was not all;* the 
cheque from Ashley Mead was not explained. Bowdon 
proceeded with his story. He told what he had to tell 
in short sharp sentences. “ The fellow was impossible.” 
“ It was impossible to let her see him.” “ He was a 
rascal.” “ He drank.” Pauses of silence were inter¬ 
spersed. “ It would have killed her.” “ He only wanted 
mo^ey of her.” “ The idea of his going near her was 
intolerable.” “ She had forgotten what he was, or he 
had gone down-hill terribly.” 

“And the money?” asked Irene, in a low whisper. 
She had seated herself again, and was lookifcgHSJfore 
her into the fireplace. 

“ He came for money; he had to have it if he was to 
go. Ashley asked*me for it. I gave it him.” 1 

“ As a loan? He sent it back.” 

“ I didn’t mean it as a loan. But, as you say, he’s 
sent it bafck.” 

“Why?” 

“ Becausd he didn’t want her to be indebted to me 
for it.” His bitterness cropped out in his tone; he had 
desired a share in the work which Ashley would not 
give him. He must have forgotten his wife/or the mo¬ 
ment, or he would have kept that bitterness out of his 
voice; indeed for the moment he seemed to have for- 
« gotten her, as he leant his head on his hand and stared 
gloomify at the floor. » 
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“ So tfe gave him the money, and he went away 
again.” She was silent “ You wouldn’t wonder so 
much if you'd seen him.” 

“ I don’t wonder,” sh*e said. “I haven’t seen him, but 
I don’t wonder. And you never told her?” 

• “ No, I never told her.” 

“ Nor Ashley Mead? ” 

“No, he’s never told her, either. And yoifmustn’t” 
For an instant his tone was rigidly imperative. 

In spite of the tone she seemed to pay no heed to 
the la$t words. 

“You kept it all from her?” she asked again. 

“ Yes,” he said. “ Does that seem very wrong to 
you? ” 

“ Oh, I don’t know,” she groaned. 

“ Or very strange? ” he asked, turning his head and 
looking towards her. 

She rose to her feet suddenb\ walked to the mantel- 

% * 

piefcel’uU stood there with her back towards him. 

“ No,” she said, “ not very strange. It’s only what 
I knew before. It’s not strange.” She turned round 
and faced him; she was rather paPe, but she smiled a 
little. 

“ I knew all the time that you were in love with her 
too,” she said. “ Of course you wouldn’t let the man 
go near he* 1 ” 

Bowdon raised his eyes to his wife’s face. She turned 
away again. 

“ I knew it when I made you propose to me,” she 
said. * 



CHAPTER XX, 


THE WAYS DIVIDE 

I T may safely be said that, had Bowdon’s wife been 
such as Ora Pinsent, or Bowdon himself of the rlay of 
which Ora was made, the foregoing conversation would 
not have stopped where it did, nor with the finality 
which in fact marked its close. It would have been 
lengthened, resumed, and elaborated; its dramatic pos¬ 
sibilities in the way of tragedy and comedy (it was 
deficient in neither line) would have been developed; 
properly and artistically handled, it must have led to 
something. But ordinary folk, especially perlAprtrdi- 
nary English folk, make of their lives one grand waste 
of dramatic possibilities, and as things fell out the talk 
seemed to lead to nbthing. When Irene had made her 
remark about knowing that her husband was in love 
with Ora even when she induced him to propose to her¬ 
self, she stood a moment longer by the mantel-piece and 
then went upstairs, as her custom was; lv? held the 
door open for her, as his custom was; sat down again, 
drank a small glass of cognac, and smoked a cigar, all 
as his. custom was; in about half an hour he joined 
her in the drawing-room and they talked* about the 
house they were going to take in Scotland for the 
autumn. Neither then nor in the days that followed 
«was any reference made to this after-dinner conversa¬ 
tion, nor to the startling way in which the hidden had 
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become open, the veil been fo^a moment lifted, and the 
thing which was between them declared and recognised. 
The dramatic possibilities were, in fact, absolutely neg¬ 
lected and thrown away; to all appearance the conver¬ 
sation might never have taken place, so little effect did 
«it seem to have, so absolutely devoid of result it seemed 
to be. It»was merely that for ever there it was, never to 
be forgotten, always to form part of their consciousness, 
to define permanently the origin of their relations to 
one another, to make it quite plain how it was that they 
came # to be passing their lives together. That it did all 
these not unimportant things and yet never led to 
another acute situation or striking scene shews how 
completely the dramatic possibilities were thrown away. 

It did not even alter Irene’s resolve of going tg see 
Ora Pinsent. To acquiesce in existing facts appeared 
the only thing left to do so far as she herself was con¬ 
cerned*: but the facts might still be modified for others; 
thte't> ^r* what she told herself. Besides this feeling, she 
was impelled by an increased curiosity, a new desire to 
see again and to study the woman who had been the 
occasiSn of this conversation, who *had united her hus¬ 
band and her friend in a plot and made them both sac¬ 
rifice more than money because they would not have 
Jack Fenning come near her. We are curious when we 
are jcalousj where lies the power, what is the secret of 
the strength which conquers us? # 

The scene in the little house at Chelsea was very 
much the same as Alice Muddock had once chanced on 
there. Sidney Hazlewood and Babba Flint were with 
Ora; after a swift embrace Ora resumed her talk with 
them. The talk was of tours, triumphs, and thousands; 
the masterpiece was finished; it bulged nobly iq 
Babba’s pocket, type-written, in brown covers, with 
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pink ribbons to set off ifs virgin beauty. On«the table 
lay a large foolscap sheet, fairly written; this was an 
agreement, reidy for Ora’s signature; when it had re¬ 
ceived that, it would be, as Hazlewood was reminding 
Ora, an agreement. Ora was struck anew with the un¬ 
expectedness of this result of merely writing one’s* 
name, and shewed a disinclination to take the decisive 
step. She preferred to consider tour, triumphs, .and 
thousands as hypothetical delights; she got nearly as 
much enjoyment out of them and was bound to nothing. 
Babba smoked cigarettes with restless frequency and 
nervous haste; a horse and cart could almost have been 
driven along the wrinkle on Mr. Hazlewood’s brow. 
He looked sixty, if he looked a day, that afternoon. 
Iren£. sat unnoticed, undisturbed, with the expression in 
her eyes which a woman wears when she is saying, 
“Yes, I suppose it would be so; I suppose men would. 
I don’t feel it myself, but I understand how it. would 
be.” The expression is neither of liking nor o4filifilr:».e; 
it is of unwilling acquiescence in a fact recognised but 
imperfectly comprehended. The presence of the power 
is admitted, the source but half discovered ; the analysis 
of a drug need not be complete before we are able to 
discern its action. 

“ I won’t* sign to-day,” said Ora. “ I might change my 
mind.” 

“ Good Ldrd, don’t! ” cried Babba, seizing another 
cigarette. 

“ That’s just why we want you to sign to-day,” said 
Hazlewood, passing his hand over his forehead in a vain 
effort to obliterate the wrinkle. 

“ Then you’d bring an action against me! ” exclaimed 
jOra indignantly. 

“ Without a doubt — and win it,” said Hazlewood. 
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“I hate agreement?. I hate being committed to 
things. Oh, do give me a cigarette! ” 

•After all, was it not strange that both the m£n should 
have done what they had for her? Was there not a 
touch of vulgarity in her? To the jealous eyes of a 
woman, perhaps. “ But men don’t see that,” thought 
Irene Bowdon as she sat on the sofa; she was in that 
favourite seat of her hostess’, by the little table, the 
portrait in its silver frame, and the flower-vase that once 
had hidden the letter from Bridgeport, Connecticut 
The # re was more in Ora's mood than her natural inde¬ 
cision, or her congenital dislike of being bound, or her 
ingrained dread of agreements which were agreements. 
The men did not see this; what do men see? But the 
observant woman on the sofa saw it. The power o£the 
tour, the triumphs, and the thousands was fought by 
another power; the battle raged in the heart of the 
woman* who would not sign, who chaffed and laughed 
and*"prested petulantly, who put off her persuaders 
by any art or device her beauty excused or her way¬ 
wardness furnished, who would say neither yes nor no. 
The conflict declared itself in her nervous laughs, in her 
ridiculous puffings at an ill-used cigarette, in the air of 
attention which seemed to expect or hope for a new 
arrival, perhaps somebody to rescue her, to "decide for 
her, to take the burden of choice from the shoulders 
that she shrugged so deprecatingly. • 

“It’s awful to go wandering about over there for 
months,” she said. “ I hate you both, oh, how I hate 
you both 

“ The part — ” began Babba. 

“ Do be quiet. I know it’s a lovely part,” cried Ora. 
Then she turned suddenly to Irene and began to. 
laugh. “ D»n’t tell anybody how silly I am, Irene,” 
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she said, and she looked at the. clock again* with that 
expectant hopeful air. 

“It’s*now‘or never,” declared Mr. Hazlewood, wfth 
much solemnity. «■ 

“ Oh, nonsense! ” said Ora peevishly. “ It's now or 
to-morrow ; and to-morrow will do just as well.” ♦ 
Hazlewood and Babba exchanged glances/' After all, 
to-morrow would be just in time; they had wrestled 
long with her to-day. 

“ If you ’ll take your Bible oath to settle one way or 
the other to-morrow — ” Babba began. ( 

“ I will, I will, oh, of course I will,” Ora interrupted, 
infinite joy and relief lighting up her face. “ I shall 
know quite well by to-morrow. Do go now, there’s 
good men. I ’ll settle it all in five minutes to-morrow.” 

“ Mind you do,” said Babba, looking round for his 
hat. Hazlewood had his and was staring at the crown 
of it; a coach and four might have hazarded passage 
along the wrinkle now. -* 1 h 

“ You ’ll be just the same to-morrow,” he observed, 
hardly reproachfully, but with an air of sad knowledge. 

“ I shan’t,” said<- Ora indignantly. “ If yod think 
that of me, I wonder you have anything to do with me. 
Oh, but I suppose I’m useful! Nobody cares for me — 
only just for the use I am to them ! ” 

Both men smiled broadly; greatly to her surprise 
and disgust Irene found herself exchanging what she 
was obliged to call a grin with Babba Flint; she had 
not expected to live to do that. 

“ That’s just it, Miss Pinsent,” said Babka. "You 
ain’t clever, and you ain’t pleasant, and you ain’t 
pretty; but the fool of a public happens to like you, 
rSO we’ve all got to pretend you are; and we mean to 
work you to the last tanner, don’t you know?” 
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s Mr. Haalewood smiled sardonically; he did not 
admire Babba’s wit. 

“•This time to-morrow then,” said Ora, # ring4ng the 
bell. “ Oh, and take your agreement with you ; I won’t 
have the odious thing here.” She flung it at Babba, 
wjio caught it cleverly. “ I couldn’t live in the room 
with it,” she.said. 

Ora waited till she heard the house door shjit upon 
her visitors. “Thank goodness ! ” she cried then, as she 
sank into a chair opposite Irene. “ How good of you 
to come and see me,” she went on. 

Irene was hard on her search; she did not allow 
herself to be turned aside by mere civilities, however 
charming might be the cordiality with which they were 
uttered. 

“Are you really going to America?” she asked. 

Ora’s face grew plaintive again; she thought that she 
had got rid of that question till the next day. 

“Ah, T^uppose so. Yes. I don’t know, I’m sure.” 
She leant forward towards her friend. “ I suppose 
you’re awfully happy, aren’t you, Irene?” 

Irene Smiled; she had no intentions of casting doubts 
on her bliss in her present company. 

“Then do be kind to me, because I’m awfully miser¬ 
able. Now you ’re looking as if you were going to tell 
me it was my own fault. Please don’t, dear. That 
doesn’t do afiy good at all.” • 

“ Not the least I'm sure, to you,” said Irene Bowdon. 

Ora scanned her friend’s face anxiously and timidly. 
She was speculating on the amount of sympathy to be 
expected; she knew that on occasion Irene could be 
almost as unjust as Alice Muddock. She was afraid 
that Irene would break out on her. Irene was in no 
such mood; £oldly, critically, jealously observant, she 
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waited for this woman Co throw, new lights or herself, to 
exhibit the kind of creature she was, to betray her 
weakness and to explain her power. * 

“Can’t you make up your,mind whether to go or 
not?” she asked with a smile. 

“ If you only knew what going means to me ! ” crifd 
Ora. Suddenly she rose and flung herself on her knees 
beside Ijer friend. Irene had an impulse to push her 
away; but she sat quite still and suffered Ora to take 
her hand. “ You see, he can’t come with me,” Ora went 
on, with a pathetic air which seemed to bemoan the 
wanton impossibility of what might, had it been so dis¬ 
posed, have been quite possible. 

“Who can’t go with you? Mr. Mead? ” 

“ Yes, Ashley; who else could I mean?” 

“Well, I don’t suppose he can.” Irene gave a short 
laugh. 

“ No,” said Ora resentfully. “ He can’t, you see.” She 
looked up in Irene’s face. “At least I s^ppofF he 
can’t?” she said in a coaxing voice; then dreariness 
conquered and reigned in her whole air as she added 
mournfully, “Anyhow, I’m sure he won’t.” 1 

“ I hope to goodness he won’t,” said Irene Bowdon. 
Ora drew a little away, as though surprised; then she 
nodded aod smiled faintly. 

“ I knew you’d say that,” she remarked. 

“What In the world else should I say?” Irene 
demanded. 

“ Nothing, I suppose,” sighed Ora. “ It would be 
quite out of the question, wouldn’t it? ” ir 

“ Quite,” said Irene, and shut her lips close as the 
one word left them. Her patience was failing. There 
were two possible things, to be respectable, and not to 
be respectable; but there was no such tjiird course as 
Ora seemed to expect to have found for her, 

( 


• c 
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" Of counse if I give the ,tour,” said Ora, in a 
meditative tone, “ things fcould go on as they are.” 

“ Could they? ” cried Irene. “ Oh, I don’t know how 
they are, and I don’t wajjt to ask. Well, then, I sup¬ 
pose I don’t believe the worst or I shouldn’t be here; 
buj almost everybody does, and if you go on much 
longer quite,everybody will.” 

“ I rflon’t mind a bit about that,” remarked Ora. 
Her tone* was simple and matter-of-fact; she was neither 
making a confession nor claiming a merit. “ How can 
I be expected to? I lost all feeling of that sort when 
Jack didn’t come. He was the person who ought to 
have cared, and he didn’t care enough to come when I 
said he might.” 

The reference to Mr. Fenning touched Irene’s wound, 
and it smarted again. But she was j loyal to her hus¬ 
band’s injunction and gave no hint which might disturb 
Ora’s certainty that Jack Fenning had not come. 

“ Whin’/* you’d better go away* before you’ve quite 
ruined Ashley Mead’s life,” she said in cold and delib¬ 
erate tones; “ and before you’ve ruined yourself too, 
if you c5re about that.” t 

She expected to be met by one of Ora’s old pitiful 
protests against harsh and unsympathetic judgments; 
the look in Ora’s eyes a little while ago had fore¬ 
shadowed such an appeal. But it did not come now. 
Ora regarded *her with a faint smile and brows slightly 
raised. 


“ I don’t see,” she said, “ how all sorts of different 
people can Jpe expected all to behave in exactly the 
same way.” 

“ What’s that got to do with it ? ” asked Irene irri¬ 
tably. 

" Well, that 'p what it comes to, if you listen to what 
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u Do you mean if jou listen^to what I say?” 

“ Yes,” said Ora, with a smile, “ you and Miss Mud- 
dock and ail the rest of them. And I suppose you ’ve 
made Lord Bowdon as bad by. now? I’m not going to 
think about it any more.” She shook her head as though 
to clear away these mists of conventional propriety. If 
people can be happy anyhow, why shouldn’t they?” 
she adcjed. 

“ I believe,” said Irene, “ that you really thime you ’re 
coming to a new resolution. As if you’d ever thought 
of anything except what you liked ! ” 

Ora shook her head again, this time in gentle denial; 
memories of infinite sacrifices to the Ideal rose before 
her; for example, there was the recalling of her hus¬ 
band. But she would not argue as to her own mer¬ 
its ; she had ceased to expect justice or to hope for 
approbation. 

“ It’s all no use,” she said despondently. . “ I may 
say what I like, but he won’t come.” Agai^she^oke 
as though she would not give up the tour and would 
sign the agreement on the morrow, and would do this 
although she knew that Ashley would not com'e. Then 
they would separate! To her own sheer amazement 
and downright shame Irene Bowdon felt a sharp pang 
of sorrow; for Ora looked puzzled and forlorn, as 
though she did what she could not help and suffered 
keenly at 4he price she had to pay. TKeir eyes met, 
and Ora divined the newly born sympathy. “ You are 
sorry for me, aren’t you?” she murmured, stretching 
her hands out towards her friend. , 

“Yes,” said Irene, with a laugh. “I actually am.” 
She was beginning to understand the transaction which 
had sent Jack Fenning away richer by a thousand 
pounds. 
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“I know you *d help r&e if you* could/* Ora went on, 

but nobody can; that *s the worst of it.” She paused 
for A moment, and then remarked with a mournful 
smile, “ And suppose Babba’s wrong and the play does 
no good after all! ” 

Irene’s warmth of feeling was chilled; she did not 
understand the glamour of the play so well as she ap¬ 
preciated the pathos of the parting. The strength of 
the tie came home to her, the power which fought 
against it was beyond her experience or imagination. 

“ I wqpder you can think about the play at all,” she 
said. 

“ Oh, you *vc no idea what a part it is for me ! ” cried 
Ora. But her plea sounded weak, even flippant, to 
Irene; she condemned it as the fruit of vanity and th<j 
sign of shallowness. Ora caused in others changes of 
mood almost as quick as those she herself suffered. 

“ Well,-if you go because you like the part, you can't 
expdcl me' to be very sorry for you. It’s a very good 
thing you should go; and your part will console you 
for — for what you leave behind.” 

Ora niade no answer; her look of indecision and 
puzzle had returned; it was useless to try to make 
another understand what she herself failed to analyse. 
But as the business drew Alice Muddock, so ^he play 
drew her; and the business had helped to turn Alice’s 
heart from Ashley Mead. He had not been' able there 
to conquer what was in the blood and mingled its roots 
with the roots of life. No thought of a parallel came to 
Irene Bowden; any point of likeness between the two 
women or their circumstances would have seemed to 
her impossible and the idea of it absurd; they were 
wide asunder as the poles. What she did dimly feel was 
th§ fashion in» which Ashley seemed to stand midway 
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between them, withirf hearinspof both and*yet divided 
from each; she approached the conclusion that be was 
not really fnade for either, because he had points vtfhich 
likened him to both. But this was little more than a 
passing gleam of insight; she fell back on the simpler 
notion that after all Ashley and Ora could not be»so 
very much in love with one another. If they were vic¬ 
tims of the desperate passion she had supposed, one 
or other or both would give up everything else in the 
world. They were both shallow then; and probably 
they would do nothing very outrageous. Relief, disap¬ 
pointment, almost scorn, mingled together in her as she 
arrived at this conclusion. 

“ I ’m sure you and Mr. Mead will end by being sen¬ 
sible,” she said to Ora, with a smile which was less 
friendly than she wished it to appear. “You’ve been 
very foolish, but you both seem to see that it can’t go 
on.” She leant forward and looked keenly at Ora. 

“ Well ? ” said Ora, put on her defence by tfris scrutiny. 

“Do you really care much about him? I wonder if 
you could really care much about anybody! ” She was 
rather surprised to find herself speaking so openly about 
an attachment which her traditions taught her should be 
sternly ignored; but she was there to learn what the 
woman fras like. 

“ I don’t love people often, but I love; Ashley,” was 
Ora’s answer; it was given with her own blend of inten¬ 
sity and innocence. To Irene Bowdon, even armoured 
as she was in prejudice, it carried conviction. “It’ll 
almost kill me to go away from him.” 

“ You ’ll forget all about him.” 

“ Should I be any happier if I believed that? Should 
you be happier for thinking that you’d stop loving your 
husband ? ” 
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“ If I had to lose hinir- ” Irena began. 

“No, no, no,” insistea Ora; her eyes were full of 
tears. “ Oh, you don’t understand, how can>you*under- 
stand? I suppose you think it’s Jack? I tell you it 
would be the same if Jack had never existed. No, I 
do/i’t know. But anyhow it would be the same if he 
didn’t exist bow.” She began to walk about the room, 
he£ hands clasped tight on one another. , 

As sTie’*spoke the door opened and Ashley came in. 
Irene started, but did not move: she had not wished to 
see them together; the sight of their meeting revived 
her disapprobation; the thing, being made palpable, 
became again offensive to her. But escape was impos¬ 
sible. Ora seemed entirely forgetful of the presence of 
any onlooker; she ran straight to Ashley, crying In's 
name, and caught him by both his hands. He looked 
across at Irene, then raised Ora’s hands in his and kissed 
each of them. He seemed tired. 

“T*m la*;*,” he said. “ I’ve had a busy day.” He 
released Ora and came towards Irene. “They’ve actu¬ 
ally taken to sending me briefs! How are you, Lady 
Bowdon?” •* 

“And the briefs keep him from me,” said Ora; she 
was standing now in the middle of the room. 

“Yes,” he said with a smile at her. “The World’s a 
very selfish thing; it wants a big share.” He paused 
a moment, ana went on, “ I smell much tobacco ; who’s 
been here?” 

“ Sidney Hazlewood and Babba,” Ora answered. 
“They camv. about the play. They want me to sign 
the agreement to-morrow.” 

“ Ah, yes,” he said wearily. “ They ’re very per¬ 
sistent gentlemen. Your husband all right, Lady 
Bowdon?” 
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“ Quite, thanks.” Irene ros^ f . She had # desire to 
get away. She did not follow'the lines of the play nor 
understand‘-the point of the tragedy; but the sight of 
them together made her sure ,fhat there was a tragedy, 
and she did not wish to see it played. In the first place, 
that there should be a tragedy was all wrong, and her 
presence must not sanction it; in the second place, the 
tragedy, looked as if it might be intolerably distressing 
and must be utterly hopeless. They would fin*u no way 
out; his weariness declared that as plainly as the help¬ 
lessness of Ora’s puzzled distress. Irene decided to go 
home; she would be better there; for although'*she had 
her own little tragedy, she could keep it safely under 
lock and key. The secret purpose of her visit stood 
^gcomplished; if she had realised Ora in distress, she 
would have sorrowed to send Jack Fenning back to her. 
The difference between doing it with sorrow and refus¬ 
ing to do it altogether was no greater than .might be 
expected between a woman and men in stfch a^ase.' 
To have got thus far without having seen Mr. Fenning 
must stand for an achievement to Lady Bowdon's credit. 

Ora let her go*without resistance. At the last Irene 
was full of friendly feeling, but of feeling that here was 
the end of a friendship. By one way or another Ora 
was drifting from her; they would not see much more 
of one another. Perhaps it had never been natural that 
they should see much of one another; atoms from dif¬ 
ferent worlds, they had met fortuitously; the chance 
union yielded now before the dissolving force of their 
permanent connexions. But even such meetings leave 
results, and Ora, passing out of her friend’s life as a 
presence, would not be forgotten; she left behind her 
the effect that she had had, the difference that she had 
made. She could never be forgotten; .she would only 
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be unmentioned and ignored ; thwe must be many min¬ 
utes in which Irene would think of her and know that 
she was in Bowdon’s thoughts also. The way of- things 
seemed to be that people should come into one’s life, 
do something to it, and then go away again; the com¬ 
ing was not their fault, what they did seemed hardly 
their own cooing. She was no longer angry with Ora; 
she _j\#s sorry for Ora, and she was sorry for^herself. 
Was tfi£re not some wantonness somewhere ? Else 
why had Ora’s raid on her little treasure-house come 
about? It had done harm to her, and no good to Ora. 
But she^kissed Ora with fondness as she left her. 

“ I’m glad to find you here,” said Ashley, as he es¬ 
corted her downstairs. “ It shews you don’t believe the 
gossip about her — about her and me.” 

Irene turned to him, but made no comment. 

“ Oh, I don’t know that there’s any particular credit 
to anybody in the gossip not being true; still as a fact it 
isnVLrue.* £>he hasn’t got you here on false pretences.” 

Irene seemed now not to care whether the gossip 
were true or not. She did not get into her carriage, 
but detained Ashley on the doorstep. 

“ What are you going to do?” she asked. 

“ Haven’t you talked about it to Ora?” he enquired. 

" Yes, but Ora doesn’t know what to do.” * She was 
possessed with a longing to tell him that she knew 
about Jack Penning, but her loyalty to Bowdon still 
restrained her. 

Ashley looked at her; his face struck her again as 
being very4ired and fretted, but it wore his old friendly 
smile; he seemed to take her into his confidence and 
to appeal to a common knowledge as he answered her. 

“ Oh, you know, she ’ll go to America,” he said. 
“ It ’ll end in .that.” 

’ _ u 
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“ Does she want to go ? ” asked Irene. 

His eyes dwelt steadily on hers and he nodded his 
head. ^“Yes, she wants to go/' he said, smiling still. 
“ She doesn’t know it, poor dear, but she wants to go." 

“ She’d stop if you told her! " exclaimed Irene impul¬ 
sively. How came she to make such a suggestion? 
She spent half the evening trying to discover. 

“ Yes. that's so too/’ he said. 

• - 

“ And — and of course you can’t go with herr ” 

“ I shan’t go with her,” said Ashley. “ I can’t, if you 
like to put it that way." 

She pressed him; her curiosity would not be satisfied. 

“ You don’t want to go?” she asked. 

His answer was very slow in coming this time, but he 
faced the question at last, 

“No," he said, “I don’t want to go." He paused, 
glanced at her again, and again smiled. “ So, you see, 
we shall both have what we really like, and there’s no 
reason to pity us, is there, Lady Bowdon£"r 

Then she got into her carriage, and, as she shook 
hands with him, she said, 

“Well, I d$n’t .know that you’re worse oft- than a 
good many other people." 

“ I don’t know that we are," said Ashley. 

And, as she went home, she added that they had 
themselves to thank for their troubles, whereas the 
greater part of hers could not fairly be laid at her own 
door. “ If that makes it any better, you know," she 
murmured, half aloud. 

But perhaps one minded to deal with her as faithfully 
as she thought that Ora should be dealt with, might 
have observed that not to become Lady Bowdon had 
once been a thing in her power. 
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CHAPTER XXI 

WHAT DOES IT MEAN? 

J' 

T HE bargain was struck, the agreement made, the 
contract punctiliously signed by all the parties, 
and witnessed by Janet the maid. There were two 
copies; Mr. Hazlewood had one, Ora the other; Babba 
possessed himself of a memorandum. They had opened 
a bottle of champagne and drunk success to the enter¬ 
prise ; prospective triumphs, thousands, fame, bubbled 
out into the glasses. Babba was wildly hilarious, and 
vulgar \yith a profusion of debased phrases beyond 
' his#.';pnt. Mr. Hazlewood* smoothed his brow 
provisionally; he knew that it must wrinkle again many 
times ere the tour was done and the thousands pocketed. 
Ora talked very fast, smoked two cige^rettes, and darted 
to and fro about the room, restless as quicksilver, utterly 
refusing to take her seat on the sofa. The arrangements 
suspended during her days of indecision could now swiftly 
be put in working order; men waited for the word at the 
end of cabled and telephones across the Atlantic. The 
announcements needed only the final touches of Babba’s 
practised pen; the berths on the boat would be booked 
before to-morrow’s sun rose. The thing was settled; 
beyond all other agreements, this agreement was an 
agreement; beyond all other undertakings, this under¬ 
taking bound them all. For they were launched on a 
great venture £nd none could now draw back. It had 
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ended in Ora’s consenting to go, as Ashley Mead had 
said it would. 

Babb2 Flihtand Sidney Hazlewood were gone; Janet, 
who also had drunk a glass of champagne, had withdrawn 
below again; it was very quiet in the drawing-room of 
the little house in Chelsea. Ora was in her scat now, 
by the small table, the portrait, and the vase of fresh 
roses wlvch from day to day were never wanting. She 
lay back there, looking at the ceiling with wide-opened 
eyes; she did not move except when her fingers plucked 
fretfully at a trimming of lace on her gown; she was 
thinking what she had done, what it came to, what it 
would end in. She remembered her uncomfortable talk 
with Ashley the day before, after Irene had gone, when 
would not say “ Sign," nor yet, “ For God’s sake, 
darling, don’t sign, don’t go, don’t leave me;" but 
would only smile and say, “ You want to go, don’t you, 
Ora? ’’ She had been able to say neither, “ Yes, I want 
to go,” nor yet, “ For all the world I wouldn't 
you;" but had been perverse and peevish, and at last 
had sent him away with a petulant dismissal. But all 
the time they both had known that she would £ign and 
that she would go, because things were setting irre¬ 
sistibly in that direction and it was impossible to say 
No to fate. Fate does not take denials; its invitations 
are courteously but persistently renewed. So now she 
had signed &nd she was going. 

Of course it meant much more than appeared on the 
surface; she had felt that even at the moment, in spite 
of Babba’s jokes and Hazlewood’s business-like attitude. 
When she was left alone, the feeling came on her in ten¬ 
fold strength; the drama of her action started to light, 
its suppressed meaning became manifest, all its effects 
unrolled themselves before her* Yet how shortly all 
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could be put; she was* polng aftay from Ashley Mead ; 
the sweet companionship was to be broken. Did such 
thftigs come twice, could threads so dropped* ever be 
picked up again? Buff all this happened by her own 
act. She faced the charge with a denial that there was 
more than the most superficial of truths in it. She had 
not been able to help her action; it was hers in a sense, 
v.z dr'ubt, but it was the action of a self over v'hich not 
she as she knew herself, but this mysterious irresistible 
bent of things, held control. And the control was very 
tyrannous. Ashley was bound too; for in all the un¬ 
comfortable talk there had been never a suggestion 
that he should come with her; for both of them that 
had become an impossibility not to be taken into ac¬ 
count. As things would have it, he could not go a^d 
she could not stay. There assailed her such a storm 
of fear and horror as had beset her once before, when 
her fine scheme of renunciation and reformation was 
snactereef 'Ly the little hard fact tliat the train drew near 
to the station and in ten minutes Ashley would be gone 
and Jack Fenning come. She caught Ashley’s picture 
and kissed it passionately; then shedaid her head down 
on the cushions and began to sob. She knew now what 
she had done; she had driven Ashley out of her life, 
and life without him was not worth having. • How had 
she been so mad as to sign, to deliver herself bound 
hand and foot to these men who only wailted to make 
money out of her, to think that any triumph could 
console her for the loss of her love? Was it too late, 
would n<3t a telegram undo all that had been done? 
She sat up with a sudden abrupt movement; should 
she write one? They might send her to prison, she 
supposed, or anyhow^ make her pay a l»t of money. # 
They would Sjiink she used them very badl^ Oh, what 
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was all that? They cOuld get somebody else to play 
her part — 

Why/so they could! Anybody would be glad * to 
play that part; it might bring! new treasure of glory 
to the great — sweet strange fame to one yet unknown. 
Ora’s sobs were for a moment stayed; she sat looking 
straight in front of her. 

Ah, how hard things were! How they harassed, 
how they tortured, how they tore one asunder! She 
lay back and sobbed again, now not so passionately, 
but more gently, yet despairingly. So tragic a guise 
may sometimes be assumed by such homely truths as 
that you cannot blow both hot and cold, that you can’t 
eat your cake and have it, and that you must in the end 
decide whether you will go out by the door or by the 
window. 

She had told Ashley to come to her again that day 
to hear her decision. It was the appointed hour, and,^, 
she began to listen for his tread with fear. Rii^he wouTa 
think that she did not love him, and she did love him; 
he would say that she wanted to go, and she Joathed 
going; he would tbll her all he-r going meant, and she 
knew all it meant. It would be between them as it had 
been yesterday, and worse. Alas, that she should have 
to fear the sound of Ashley’s foot! Ah, that she could 
throw herself into his arms, saying, “Ashley, I won’t 
go ! ” Then the sweet companionship and days in the 
country could come again, all could be forgotten in joy, 
and the existence of to-morrow be blotted out. 

And Mr. Hazlewood and Babba would getf'somebody 
else to play the part — the great, great part. 

There was the tread. She heard and knew it, and 
sat up to listen to it, her lips parted and her eyes 
wide; marked it till it reached the very'door, but did 
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not rise t® meet it. She woulci sit there and listen to 
all that he said to her* 

He came in smiling; that seemed strange; he walked 
up to her and greeted Iyer cheerily; she glanced at him 
in frightened questioning. 

• “ So you’ve arranged it? ” he said, sitting down oppo¬ 
site to her. 

“^low do you know, Ashley? ” 

“ Oh, I should know, anyhow,” he answered, laugh¬ 
ing; “ but I met Babba singing a song in Piccadilly — 
rather loud it sounded — and he stopped to tell me.” 

“Oh,” she murmured nervously. That he had come 
tg know in this way seemed an anti-climax, a note 
which jarred the tragic harmony; she would have told 
him in a tempest of tears and self-reproach. 

“ You Ve done quite right,” he went on. “ It wasn’t 
a chance to miss. I should have been a selfish brute 
if I’d .wanted you to give it up. Besides — ” He 
smiled alhc 1 shrugged his shoulders. “Come, Ora,” he 
went on, “ don’t look so sorrowful about it.” 

He was not as he had been the day before ; the touch 
of mockery which she had seemed to see then was quite 
gone. He took her hand and caressed it gently. 

“ Poor dear,” he said, “ making up your mind always 
upsets you so terribly, doesn’t it? ” • 

“It’s going away from you,” she whispered, and 
her grasp fixed tightly on his hand. • 

“ For a few months,” he said. 

“Don’t you think that long?” she cried, her eyes 
growingi^proachful; she had made up her mind that it 
was eternity. 

“ I don’t mean to think it long, and you mustn’t 
think it long,” he said. “The time’ll go like lightning.^ 
Get an almanac and ink out the days, as homesick 
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boys do at school; it Vi quite consoling. And you 'll 
have so much to do, so much tb fill your thoughts.” 

“ And" you? ” f 

Oh, I shall jog along till y^u come back. I shall 
be there to meet you then. We’ll come up to town 
together.” e 

Was this really all? Was there no greaf, no final 
tragedy,, after all? So it might seem from his qyiet 
cheerful manner. Ora was bewildered, in a WcT^disap- 
pointed, almost inclined to be resentful. 

“ It looks as if you didn’t care so very much,” she 
murmured; she tried to draw her hand away from his, 
but he held it fast. He shut his lips close for a moment, 
and then said, still very quietly, 

^“You mustn’t think it means that, dear.” On the 
last word his voice quivered, but he went on again. 

“ It means a very long night; the sun won’t rise again 
for ever so many months. But some day it will” She 
had turned her head away, and, as he mad%t#iis co...^ 
dent declaration, a smile bent his lips for a moment, a 
smile not of amusement. 

“Will it?” she .asked, leaning towards him* again, 
praying him to repeat his comforting words. 

“ Of course it will.” 

“And you won’t forget me? Ashley, don’t forget 
me! ” 

" Not likely, my dear,” said he. “ I think*Miss Pinsent 
makes herself remembered.” 

“ Because I shan’t forget you, not for a moment/’ she 
said, fixing her eyes on his. “ Oh, it's har£ to l&ave 
you 1 ” 

She took up her handkerchief from the small table and 
dried her eyes. “ Your picture will go with me every¬ 
where,” she said, lightly touching it. “ Boat I shan’t be 
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able to have your roses, shall 1 1 * Would you like some 
tea, Ashley?'* 4 

V Very much indeed,” said he. 

After all, why notHea? There is nothing in tea 
necessarily inconsistent with tragedy; still her vague 
{precasts of this conversation had not included the tak¬ 
ing of tea* 

,-i‘Now show me your agreement,” he said. * “ I must 
see that they’ve not done you.” 

As they had tea, they looked through the contract, 
clause by clause. On the whole Ashley was very well 
satisfied, although he suggested that one or two points 
might be modified in Ora’s favour; she quite grasped 
what he put forward and thought that she would be 
able to obtain the concessions from her partners. ^ 
“ I ought to make all I can, oughtn’t I ? ” she asked. 
“ I'm giving up so much to go.” 

“You ought to be as greedy as you possibly can,” 
assut4d*her with a laugh. He wanted to prevent her 
from beginning to talk again of what she was giving 
up; ^hat she would gain was a better topic; just as 
she must not think how long she f.vould be away, but 
on the other hand how soon she would be back. We 
cannot control facts, but there is a limited choice of 
aspects in which we may regard them and present them 
for the consideration of our friends. In this little free 
field optimism and pessimism are allowed to play. 

“ You can always make me happy! ” she sighed, lean- 
in^J^gck. 

“ I krifcw the way to do it, you see,” he answered. 
He had decided that in this case the best way to do 
it was to let her go and play her part. 

“ Even when you ’re gone, I shan’t be as miserable^ 
I was before. You’ve made it all seem less—less 
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big and less awful, you*know. Every day wiH really be 
bringing me nearer to you again; even the first day 1 
It’ll begin directly, won’t it? Oh, I shall cry, but now 
I shall be able to think of that t€>o.” 

He was not deceiving her in anything like the grave 
manner in which he had deceived her concerning Jack 
Fenning, but he felt something of the same qualms. 
He did aot yield an inch to them externally; hesltad 
made up his mind to cheat her into going happily; 
when once that was done, he thought she would soon 
grow happy; and if it were to be done, it should be 
done thoroughly. A few tears were inevitable, but they 
must be alleviated with smiles of hope. 

“ Directly you go away, you ’ll begin coming back, 
*i£>n’t you ? Really I almost wish you were gone already. 
Ora! ” 

She laughed at this whimsical idea, but agreed that 
the actual going would be the one irremediably black 
spot. Then she grew grave suddenly, as <tlfbugh cJi 
unwelcome thought had flashed into her mind. 

“ Ashley,” she said, “ suppose I — I meet Jack ! He’s 
over there, you kna w. What shall Ido?” 

“ Oh, he won’t bother you, I expect,” Ashley assured 
her. 

“ But if *he does? I shan’t have you to take care of 
me, you know.” 

" If he ddes, you go straight to Hazlewood. He's 
a good fellow and knows his way about the world. 
He ’ll see you come to no harm and aren’t victimised.” 

“Will he keep Jack away from me?” * 

“ Yes, I think so. Take him into your confidence.” 
Ashley smiled for a moment. “ He ’ll know the sort of 
man Fenning is.” 

Ora seemed a good deal comforted. 
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“ Yes, I* like Sidney Hazlewctod,” she said. “ He's 
awfully tiresome sometitnes, but you feel that you can 
rely on him. He gives you an idea of strength, as if 
you could put yourself*in his hands. Oh, but not so 
much as you do, of course! But then you won’t be 
tjiere.” 

“ He ’ll look after you just as well as I should.” 

• “ Perhaps he will, as far as the actual thing goes,” she 
admitted. Then she began to smile. “ But — but I 
shan’t like it so much from him.” 

“ You never know that till you try,” said Ashley, 
answering her smile with a cheerful smile. 

.“Oh, that’s absurd,” said Ora. “But I do think 
he’ll stand by me.” She leant forward and put her 
hand on his knee. “If I were in very, very gre^t- 
trouble and sent for you, would you come?” 

“Yes,” said Ashley, “ I’d come then.” 

“ Whatever you had to do? Whatever time it took? 
nuwcvef fttr off I was? ” 

“ Yes,” he answered. “ Anyhow I’d come. But you 
won’J^—” He hesitated for a moment. “You won’t 
have any cause to send for me,” he ended. 

“ Oh, but I should rather like one,” she whispered, 
almost merrily. 

He shook his head. “ I shall come only if you ’re in 
very, very great trouble; otherwise you must depend on 
Hazlewood.* But you won’t be in trouble* and I don’t 
think you ’ll have any bother about Fenning.” For 
wouiy^not Mr. Fenning have the best of reasons for 
avoiding observation while Hazlewood was about ? To 
Hazlewood he was Foster, and Miss Macpherson, by 
the dictates of politeness, Mrs. Foster. 

It was in entire accord with the line of conduct which 
Ashley had laid down for himself that even now he said 
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no more of Jack Fenrrlng, and nothing of what he had 
done about him or heard about him. He stood aside; 
he had determined not to take her life into his hands; 
he could not put his into hers; he would not, then, 
seek to shape events either for her or for himself; 
he would give her no information and urge on her no 
course. If she came across her husband, something 
would vq/y likely happen; or again it was quite probaJbl * 1 
that nothing would occur except an unpleasant Interview 
and the transference of some of Ora’s earnings to Jack’s 
pocket. Miss Macpherson might appear or she might 
not. Ashley had gone as far as he meant to go when 
he told Ora to look to Mr. Hazlewood if she were in 
any trouble. And if she should chance to want, or 
..assent to, “nosings” being carried on, why, was not 
Babba Flint to be of the party ? He dismissed all this 
from his mind, so far as he could. It was not part of 
Ora, but yet it hung about Ora; he hated it alTbecausc 
it hung about her, and would intrude sometiru& into IiTs" 
thoughts of her. Why had such sordid things ever 
come near her ? But they had, and they, as well as 
the play and the part, were a fence between her and 
him. The bitterness of this conclusion was nothing 
new; he had endured it before; he endured it again 
as he talked to her and coaxed her into going happily. 

But amid all the complexities of reasons, of feelings, 
and of choices in which men live, there are moments 
when simplicity reasserts itself, and one thing swallows 
all others; joy or sorrow brings them. Then the meet¬ 
ing is everything; or again, there is nothing save the 
parting, and it matters nothing why we must part, or 
should part, or are parting. Not to be together over¬ 
whelms all the causes which forbid us to be together; 
the pain seems almost physical; people cannot sit still 
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when it is* on them any more than when they have a 
toothache. Such a moment was not to be altogether 
evaded by any clever cheating of Ora into going happily. 
There were the inevitable tears from her ; in him there 
was the fierce impulse after all to hold her, not to let 
fyer go, to do all that he was set not to do, by any and 
every meaiis to keep her in hearing and sight and touch. 
For when she was gone what were touch and hearing 
and siglft to do? They would all be useless and he, 
their owner, useless too. But of this in him she must 
see only so much as would assure her of his love and 
yet leave her to go happy. That she should go happy 
aijd still not doubt his love was the object at which he 
had to aim; the cost was present emptiness of his own 
life. But things have to be paid for, whether we are 
furnishing our own needs or making presents to our 
friends; the ultimate destination of the goods does not 
change a farthing in the bill. 

>iT His la*t«hour with her seemed to set itself, whether 
in indulgence or in irony he could not decide, to focus 
and sum up all that she had been to him, to shew all 
the moods he knew, the ways he loved, the changes that 
he had traced with so many smiles. She wept, she 
laughed, she hummed a tune; she took offence and 
offered it; she flirted and she prayed for .love; she 
held him at arm’s length, only to fall an instant later 
into his arm<S; she said she should never see him again, 
and then decided at what restaurant they would dine 
together on the evening of reunion; she waxed enthu¬ 
siastic afiout the part, and then cried that all parts were 
the same to her since he would not be in the theatre. 
To be never the same was to be most herself. Yet out 
of all this variety, in spite of her relapses into tragedy, 
the clear conclusion formed itself in his mind that she 
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was going happy, at lerst excited, interested, jpager, and 
not frightened nor utterly desolate. Yet at the last she 
hung ahout him as though she could not go; and at 
the last — he had prayed that this might be avoided — 
there came back into her eyes the puzzled, alarmed, 
doubtful look, and with it the reproach which seemed 
to ask him what he was doing with her, to say that after 
all it was his act, that he was master, and that when 
she gave herself into his hands no profession of abdica¬ 
tion could free him from his responsibility. If it were 
so, the burden must be borne; the delusion under which 
she went must not be impaired. 

The last scene came on a misty morning at Waterloo 
Station; it had been decided that he should part from 
, her there, should hand her over to the men who wanted 
to make money out of her, and so go his ways. The 
place was full of people; Babba chattered volubly in 
the intervals of rushing hither and thither after luggage, 
porters, friends, provisions, playing-cards, remembering* 
all the things he had forgotten, finding that he had 
forgotten all that he meant to remember. Hazlewood, 
a seasoned traveller, smoked a cigar and read the 
morning paper, waiting patiently till his man should put 
him in the reserved corner of his reserved carriage; 
certainly he looked a calm man to whom one might trust 
in a crisis. Ora and Ashley got a few minutes together 
in the booking-office, while her maid looked to her 
trunks and Babba flew to buy her flowers. Nobody 
came near them. Then it was that it seemed as though 
the success of his pretence failed in some d^ree, as 
though she also felt something of the sense which 
pressed so remorselessly on him, the sense of an end, 
that thus they were now together, alone, all in all to 
"one another, and that thus they would neyer be again. 
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The tears # ran down Ora’s cheeks; she held both his 
wrists in her hands with* the old grip that said, “You 
mustn’t go.” She could not speak to him, h£ found 
nothing to say to her; hut her tears cried to him, “Are 
you right?” Their reproach was bitter indeed, their 
appeal might seem irresistible. What now beside them 
were parts and plays, lives and their lines, Hazlewoods, 
Babba Flints, aye, or Jack Fennings either? They 
pleaded Sor the parlour in the little inn, reminding him 
how there first she had thrown herself on his mercy, 
asking him whether now for the first time he meant in 
very truth to turn cruel and abuse the trust. 

But days had passed, and months, since then; with 
love had come knowledge, and the knowledge had to 
be reckoned with, although it had not destroyed the 
love. Was that ungentle? The knowledge was of 
himself as well as of her; he dealt no blow that he did 
not suffpr. The knowledge was, above all, of the way 
tl.’ngs w^re # and must be. Therefore in all the stress 
of parting he could not, desire it as he might, doubt 
that he was right. 

Haziewood raised his voice and catyed from the plat¬ 
form, “ Off in five minutes, Mead ! Hadn’t you better 
take Miss Pinsent to her carriage ? ” 

“ Come, Ora,” he said, “ you must get in nj>w.” 

For a moment longer she held his arms. 

“ I don’t tfclieve I shall ever sec you again,” she said. 
Then she dried her eyes and walked with him on to the 
platform. Here stood Babba, here Haziewood, here all 
the«retinftr. Ashley led her up to Haziewood. “Here 
she is,” he said; he seemed to be handing her over, re- 
signing charge of her. The three turned and walked 
together to the train. 

“You’d rather go down just with your maid, I dare- 
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say/’ said Hazlewood. , “ It’s time to get in, you know.” 
He held out his hand to Ashley and then walked away. 

“ No\y, dear,” said Ashley Mead. 

She gave him her hand. Fcr long he remembered 
that last grasp and the clinging reluctance with which it 
left him. 

“ Good-bye, Ashley,” she said. 

“ You ’re beginning to come back from this minute,” 
he reminded her, forcing a smile. “ As soon as ever 
the train moves you ’re on your way home ! ” 

“Yes,” she smiled. “Yes, Ashley.” But the charm 
of that conceit was gone; the lone was doubtful, sad, 
with only a forced recognition of how he meant to cheer 
her. Her eyes were more eloquent and more sincere, 

, jnore outspoken too in their reproach. “You’re send¬ 
ing me away,” they said. 

So she went away, looking back out of the window 
so long as she could see him; not crying now, ljut with 
a curious, wistful, regretful, bewildered face, a? though 
she did not yet know what he had done to her, what 
had happened, what change had befallen her. This was 
the last impression*that he had of her as she v^ent to 
encounter the world again without the aid to which he 
had let her grow so used, without the arm on which he 
had let her learn to lean. 

But he seemed to know the meaning she sought for, 
to grasp the* answer to the riddle that puzzled her. As 
he walked back through the empty town, back to the 
work that must be done and the day that must be lived 
through, it was all very clear to him, and seem^a'as in¬ 
evitable as it was clear. 

It was an end, that was what it was — an utter end. 

For if it were anything but an end, he had done 
wrong. And he had no hope that he hacf done wrong. 
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WHA^ DOES IT MEAN? 

The chilling sense that he knew tmly too well the truth 
and the right of it was'on him; and because he had 
knpwn them, he was now alone. Would nC>t blindness 
then have been better ? 1 
“ No, no; it’s best to see,” said he. 



CHAPTER XXII 

OTHER WORLDS 

E LISHA wore worthily the mantle of Elijah; nay, 
there were fresh vigour and a new genius in the 
management of Muddock and Mead. The turn-over 
grew, the percentage of working expenses decreased, 
the profits swelled; the branches were reorganised and 
A*ade thoroughly up to the needs of the times; the big 
block in Buckingham Palace Road advanced steadily in 
prestige. For all this the small, compact, trim man with 
the keen pale-blue eyes had to be thanked. He had 
found a big place vacant; he did not hesitace f to jump 
up to it, and behold, he filled it! Moreover he knew 
that he filled it; the time of promotion was ovqc the 
time of command \Vas come. His quieter bearing and 
a self-possession which no longer betrayed incomplete¬ 
ness by self-assertion marked the change. He did not 
now tell people that he made sovereigns while they were 
making shillings. He could not give himself grace or 
charm, he could not help being still a little r hard, rather 
too brusque and decisive in his ways; he could not 
help people guessing pretty accurately what was 
and whence he came; but the rough edges were filed 
and the sharpest points rounded. Even Bowdon, who 
was for a number of reasons most prejudiced, admitted 
< that it was no longer out of the question to ask him to 
dinner. 
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The business was to be turnecPinto a company; this 
step was desirable on many grounds, among them be¬ 
cause it pleased Miss Minna Soames. *She* was to 
marry Bob Muddock, n'ow Sir Robert, and although she 
liked Bob and Bob’s money she did not care much about 
Bob’s shop. Neither did Bob himself; he did not want 
to work v&ry hard, now that his father’s hand was over 
i hiixrno more, and he thought that a directorship would 
both give him less to do and mitigate a relationship to 
the shop hitherto too close for his taste. So the thing 
was settled, and Bertie Jewett, as Managing Director, 
found himself in the position of a despot under forms 
o£ constitutional government. For Bob did as he was 
told; and given that a certain event took place, Bertie 
would control the larger part of the ordinary shares in 
virtue of his own holding, his brother-in-law’s, and his 
wife’s. Preference shares only had been offered to the 
public. • . 

The efefft would take place. Nobody in the circle 
of the Muddocks’ acquaintance doubted that now, al¬ 
though perhaps it might not occur very soon. For it 
was not the sort of thing which cafhe with a rush; it 
depended on no sudden tempest of feeling, it grew 
gradually into inevitability. Union of interest, the ne¬ 
cessity of constant meetings, the tendency t£> lean one 
on the othcr^ work slowly, but when they have reached 
a certain point of advance their power is great. Bertie 
Jewett had not spoken of marriage yet and not for some 
time wquld he; but he had already entered the transac¬ 
tion on ihe credit side of his life’s ledger. Alice knew 
that he had; she did not run away. Here was proof 
enough. 

“ It’s not the least use your saying you hope it won’t 
happen. It $ill,” Lady Bowdon remarked to her hus- 
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band; and he found it impossible to argue that she was 
wrong. For there was no force to oppose the force of 
habit, orfamiliarity, of what her family wanted, of what 
the quiet keen little man wanted and meant to have. 
Alice was not likely to fall into a sudden, new, romantic 
passion; her temper was not of the kin-d that produce^ 
such things. She had no other wooers; men.felt them¬ 
selves warned off. Was she then to live unmarried 2. 
This was a very possible end of the matter, but under 
the circumstances not the more likely. Then she would 
marry Bertie Jewett, unless the past could be undone 
and Ashley Mead come again into her heart. But 
neither was her temper of the sort that lets the past be 
undone; the registers of her mind were written in an ink 
which did not fade. Besides he had no thought of 
coming back to her. 

But there was now, after Ora had gone off with her 
play and her part, a revival of friendship between them, 
started by a chance encounter at the Bo'.vdons’ and 
confirmed by a talk they had together when Ashley 
< called in Kensington Palace Gardens. He was in¬ 
sensible, and thought that she was not, to an element 
of rather wry comedy which had crept into their rela¬ 
tions. He was sorry for himself, as he had very' good 
grounds for being; he perceived that she was sorry for 
herself and,, in view of the dominance and imminence 
of Bertie Jewett, fully acknowledged the soundness of 
her reasons. The comic side of the matter appeared 
when he recognised that, side by side with t^js self¬ 
commiseration, there existed in each of them an even 
stronger pity for the other, a pity that could not claim 
to be altogether free from contempt, since it was directed 
towards what each of them had chosen, as well as towards 
what had chanced to befall them from outside. They Ijad 
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both been unfortunate, but thesie was no need to dwell 
on that; the more notable point was that whereas he 
h^d chosen to be of Ora Pinsent’s party with all which 
that implied, she was choosing to be of Bertie Jewett’s 
party with all which that implied. It was no slur on 
Jheir own misfortunes that each would now refuse to 
take the other’s place or to come over to the other’s 
„ faction. The pity then which each had for Jthe other 
was not' merely for a state of circumstances accidental 
and susceptible of change, but for a habit of mind; they 
pitied one another as types even while they came again 
to like one another as individuals. For naturally they 
qver-ran the mark of truth, he concluding that because 
she was drifting towards Bertie she was in all things like 
Bertie, she that because he had been carried off his feet 
by Ora Pinsent he was entirely such as Ora was. There 
was certainly something of the comic in this reciprocity 
of compassion; it made Ashley smile as he walked 
beside ^Uice in the garden. * 

“ So Bob’s going to cut Buckingham Palace Road? ” 
he ^sked. 

“ Hardly that. Oh, well, it ’ll cotpe to something like 
that. Minna has aristocratic instincts.” 

“ I remember she had them about the theatre.” 

“ She doesn’t like the shop.” Alice had £>een laugh¬ 
ing, but grew grave now as^he added, “ Do you know, 
I get to likS the shop more and more. I ©ften go there 
and look on while they take stock or something of that 
kind. One's in touch with a real life there, there’s 
sdtnethmg being done.” 

“ I suppose there is,” he admitted rather reluctantly. 
“ I don’t in the least object to other people doing it. 
However you said from the beginning that it wouldn’t 
suit me.” 
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"Yes, I know I did.r I think so»still.” But whether 
her reasons were quite the same was more doubtful than 
ever. ",But*I’m quite sure it suits me admirably. # I 
should like really to work at ifc” 

" Sir James always relied on your opinion about it.” 

" I suppose he wasn’t so wrong as he looked,” she 
said with a little laugh. “ It’s in our blood, qnd I seem 
to have a^ larger share of it than Bob. Why should we, 
try to get away from it? It’s made us what we are.” 

“ You didn’t use to think that quite.” 

"No, and you didn’t use to — ” 

"Be quite such a fool as I am? No, I don’t think 
I did,” said Ashley. "Still — ” 

" Still you can’t conceive how I can interest myself 
so much in the business?” 

" Something like that,” he admitted. Her phrase 
went as near to candour as it was possible for them to 
go together. They walked on in silence for a little way, 
then Ashley smiled and remarked, c «- 

" I believe we get a lot of our opinions simply by 
disliking what wc see of other people’s; we select^tjieir 
opposites.” , 

" Reaction?” 

"Yes; and then we feed what we’ve picked up till 
it grows quhe strong.” 

They fell into silence again. Friendliness could not 
banish the sense of distance between them? they could 
agree, more or less, as to how they had come to be so 
far apart, but the understanding brought them no nearer. 
Even agreeing to differ is still differing. B dih wfere 

rather sad, yet both were smiling faintly, as they walked 
side by side; it was very absurd that they had ever 
^thought of being so much to one another. Yet it was 
a rather sorrowful thing that in future they were to be 
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so very little to one another. Beneath their differences 
they had just enough 6f kinship to make them regret 
tl^it the differences were so great, and so imperative in 
the conditions they imposed. A sudden impulse made 
Alice turn to him and say, 

t “I know you think I’m narrow; I hope you don’t 
think I ’vp been unkind or unfriendly. I did try to put 
myself in your place as well as I could; I nev^r thought 
unkindly about you.” 

“How were you to put yourself in my place?” he 
asked, smiling at her. “ I know you tried. But you’d 
have had to put yourself in somebody else’s place as 
well.” 

“ I suppose so,” said Alice with a shake of her head; 
she certainly could not put herself in Ora Pinsent’s place- 

“ After all, people are best in their own places,” he 
went on. He paused for a moment, and added, “ Sup¬ 
posing they can find out where their places are. You've 
found 3 ^>urs ? ” 

“Yes,” she answered. “ Mine is the shop.” 

tie sighed and smiled, lifting his hands. “ I wonder 
where mine is,” he said a moment Uiter. For if his were 
not the shop, it had not seemed to be by Ora Pinsent 
either. “ Perhaps I haven’t got one,” he went on. 
“ And after all I don’t know that I want cyic. Isn’t it 
possible to keep moving about, trying one after another, 
you know?” He spoke lightly, making* a jest of his 
question; but she had fallen into seriousness. 

“ What are you going to do? ” she asked. 

•“Work and labour truly to get mine own living. As 
for the rest, really I haven’t thought about it.” 

She wanted to ask him whether he still loved Ora 
Pinsent, whether he were waiting for her to come back 
to him, and*still made that the great thing in his life.* 

• m m 
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But she could find no words for th*se questions and no 
right in herself to ask them. 'The unuttered thoughts 
served op.ly to check her sympathy for him; even if Jhe 
did not look to Ora as the grdat thing in his future 
life, yet she had been so great in his past as to leave 
him not caring about the rest. “ I’m hard at work^ 
though,” he said an instant after; it sounded as if he 
were seeding to defend himself. 

Alice said something rather commonplace about the 
advantages of hard work; Ashley gave it the perfunc¬ 
tory assent it seemed to demand. Then came silence, 
and to both of them a sense that there was no more to 
be said between them. 

In spite of this, perhaps because she would not ac¬ 
knowledge it, Alice asked him to dinner the next night, 
to meet the Bowdons and Bertie Jewett; he accepted 
with an odd sort of desire to make one of the family 
circle once again. His interest was mainly in Bertie; 
they sat on either side of Alice. Ashley’s contempt for 
Bertie was now entirely for the type, and even there not 
very severe, for power of any kind extorts respect,; it 
was in the main supplanted by the curiosity with which 
we look on people who are doing what we might have 
done had we so chosen, or been allowed by nature so 
to choose. *■ There was a moment’s pang when he per¬ 
ceived that Alice was more at ease and more comfort¬ 
able in talking to Bertie; he was resigned to*the change, 
but it was not very pleasant to look on at it in full opera¬ 
tion. Irene, on his other side, allowed none of its sig¬ 
nificance to escape him; her glances pointed the^moral; 
why she did this he could not understand, not tracing 
how part of her grudge against Ora attached to the man 
f who had been so near and so much to Ora, and now 
recalled her so vividly to memory. Bowdttn was polite 

; * 4, • 
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to Lady Muddock, Jut far from* gay. Merriment, ani¬ 
mation, sallies of wit or fchaff, a certain amount of what 
a hostile critic might call noisiness, had become habit¬ 
ual to Ashley in the society which he had recently fre¬ 
quented ; he found himself declaring this little party 
\rery dull, overdone with good sense and sobriety, want¬ 
ing in irresponsibility of spirit. He hinted something 
.of this feeling to Irene Bowdon. 9 

“ Oh, we don’t go in for being brilliant,” she said with 
a double touch of malice; she meant to hit at Ora and 
Ora’s friends, and also perversely to include herself in 
his hinted depreciation of the company; this she liked 
tqdo because the depreciation came, as she knew, from 
a recollection of Ora and Ora’s sort of society. 

“ Being brilliant isn’t in itself a crime,” pleaded 
Ashley; “even if it were, it’s so rare that there's no 
need for an exemplary sentence.” 

“ Why don’t you talk to Alice? ” she whispered. 

“ She f>nffers to talk to Mr. Jewett.” 

“ I'm glad it annoys you.” 

“ A re you? I’m rather surprised it does. I don’t 
know why it should, you see.” • 

Irene turned her shoulder on him with emphasised 
impatience. What right had he to find it dull? Did 
Bowdon also find it dull? Then came the worst irrita¬ 
tion — the admission that it was dull. She turned back 
to Ashley with a sudden twist. * 

“ What right have you to expect to be always 
amused?” she demanded. 

' p None; but I suppose I may mention it when I’m 
not,” said he. 

“Do you know what you remind me of? You ’ll be 
angry if I tell you.” 

“Then I ccJtildn’t deprive you of the pleasure of tell¬ 
ing m<f* Lady Bowdon.” # 
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“ You ’re like a drurtkard put on lemonade,” she said 
with a vicious little laugh. * 

Ashley mhde no immediate answer; he looked at Jher 
with lifted brows; then he also &ughed. 

“ The metaphor’s rather strong,” said he, “ but — if 
you like ! ” # 

“ Well, you ’re very good-tempered,” she* conceded 
with a remorseful glance. “ I should feel better if yau’d 
hit me back.” 4 

“ I’ve no weapon.” 

“ Yes, you have.” Her tone was marked and signifi¬ 
cant; he looked straight and attentively in her face; 
her eyes were not on his watching face but on her hus¬ 
band whose head was bent in courteous attention to 
Lady Muddock’s doubtfully expounded platitudes. 

“Look here, do you know anything?” he asked. 

“ Yes,” said she without turning towards him. 

He grew surer of his ground and hazarded his shot 
with confidence. ‘ * 

“ About a thousand pounds? ” 

“ Yes.” 

“Ah, married men, married men! It wasn’t his 
secret. And why'in heaven’s name did he tell you?” 

“ He was right to tell me. I like the truth.” 

“ Oh, ddn’t talk about truth! I ’m fresh from a sur¬ 
feit of it. I shouldn’t have thought it made you any 
more — ” He paused, in difficulty how to say enough 
and not too much. 

“ Any happier to know? ” 

“Well — if you like,” said Ashley, again accepting 
her phrase. 

“ No, it doesn’t,” she said briefly. Then she added, 
“ I promised not to tell you; don’t let him know I 
have.” % 
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“ I ’ll try to prove ^ better confidant than he is,” said 
Ashley. “ And why did«you tell me? ” 

“ # You half guessed. I didn’t tell. But don’t you 
think we might sympathise a little?” 

“ We ’ll sympathise all we can,” said Ashley with a 
laugh. 

“ We rryght almost all sympathise; she’s made a 
^difference to almost all of us.” 

“ Who has? ” 

“She — she — she,” said Irene Bowdon, as she rose 
in answer to her hostess’ signal. 

“ Well, yes, she has,” Ashley admitted, as he drew 
back the chairs. And while she was still in earshot he 
added, “But it’s all over now.” 

“ Indeed it isn’t, it never will be,” said Irene over her 
shoulder, as she swept away. 

“ How ready people are with these eternal negatives,” 
he thought as he sat down to his glass of wine. 

Then kc Sell to speculating why*Bowdon had told her 
about Jack Fenning and the thousand pounds, and why 
she had revealed that Bowdon had told her. To him 
the second question seemed the more.difficult to answer, 
but he found an explanation, partly in her desire to 
defend or apologise for a certain bitterness towards 
Ora which she had betrayed, more perhaps in the 
simple fact that she was brimming over with the thing 
and could ndt restrain herself in the presence of one to 
whom her disclosure would be so interesting and signifi¬ 
cant. She had been tempted to show him that she 
kneto moie of the situation than he supposed, and must 
not be treated as an outsider when Ora and her affairs 
came up for discussion. Anyhow there the disclosure 
was, with its proof that, even although the eternal nega¬ 
tive might be rashly asserted, for the time at all events 
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Ora had very materially affected pother lives than his 
own. ( 

“Of (Course I never expected to be where I am; at 
any rate not till much later.” ! 

Bertie Jewett was talking to Bowdon about his success 
and his new position; he talked unaffectedly enougji, 
although perhaps it could hardly be said thftt he talked 
modest)v. Perceiving that his remark had roused «Ashs» 
ley to attention, he went on, “ Among other things, I’ve 
got to thank your dislike of a commercial life, Mead. 
That let me in, you see.” 

“ Come, Ashley,” laughed Bowdon, “ here’s some¬ 
thing to your credit! ” , 

“ Really the exact train of circumstances that has 
resulted in putting me practically at the head of the 
concern is rather curious to consider,” pursued Bertie, 
Bowdon listened with a tolerant, Ashley with a mali¬ 
cious smile. “ It all seemed to be made so easy for me. 

I had only to wait, and all the difficulties created out of 
the way. I can talk of it because I had nothing to do 
with it, except taking what I was offered, I mean.” , 

“ Well, everybody’s not equal to that, by any means,” 
said Bowdon. “ But certainly fortune’s treated you 
well.” 

It was cn Ashley’s lips to say “ You owe it all to Ora 
Pinsent.” But the thing would have been absurd and 
quite inadmissible to say. Perhaps it was also rather 
absurd to think; he knew the trick he had of magnify- 
ingand extending his own whimsical view of events until 
it seemed to cover the whole field. None the lesl, an 
intimate knowledge of the circumstances, of the exact 
train of circumstances as Bertie put it, forbade him to 
rob Miss Pinsent of all credit for the result on which he 
and Bowdon were congratulating Mr. Jewett. Why 
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should not poor Om, towards wtfiom so many people 
were bearing a grudge, have gratitude when she deserved 
it? # ’ 

“ The fact is,” said Bowdon, tugging his moustache, 
“things happen very queerly in this world.” 

.“After that startling observation, let’s go into the 
garden an^-smoke,” said Ashley, rising with a laugh. 

. In? the garden Ashley talked to Lady Muddpck, and 
had the opportunity of observing how a seventh heaven 
of satisfaction might be constructed without a single 
scrap of material which seemed to him heavenly. Such 
a spectacle should serve as a useful corrective for a judg¬ 
ment of the way of the world too personal and relative 
in character; it had on Ashley the perverse effect of 
increasing his discontent. If happiness were so easy 
a thing and placidity so simply come by, if nothing ex¬ 
traordinary were needed for them and nothing dazzling 
essential, why, what fools were people who went after 
the extr^oifiinary and the dazzling, and yet in the end 
failed completely in their quest! And that you were 
a fool by your very nature was no comfort, but rather 
increased the hopelessness of the position. 

“ I can’t help thinking how wonderfully everything 
has happened for the best,” said Lady Muddock, her 
eyes resting on Alice and Bertie who were walking side 
by side, a few paces behind Bowdon and his wife. 

“ You ’re rather too optimistic for me,”'said Ashley 
with a laugh. “ I think we do the world rough justice 
if we admit that most things happen for the second-best.” 

‘*We are taught — ” Lady Muddock began. 

“ Yes, but, my dear Lady Muddock, we ’re most of us 
shocking bad pupils.” 

Lady Muddock made a few efforts to convert him to 
tlje cr|ed of the best, in distinction from that of the sec- 
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ond-best; but Ashley would not|be persuaded. The 
idea of the second-best gained*on him. What had hap¬ 
pened to the little circle about him was certainly ^ot 
ideal, yet it was not calamity; fit could hardly claim to 
be tragedy, yet you were in danger of being brought up 
short by some sudden pang if you tried to laugh at 
It wanted then a formula to express its pccyjkir variety, 
its haltipg midway between prosperity and misfortune,-, 
between what one would have wished and Vhat one 
might have had to take. The formula of the second- 
best seemed to suit it very well. Even his own indi¬ 
vidual position, of which he had not taken a sanguine 
view, fitted itself into the formula with just a little press¬ 
ing and clipping and management. His life was not 
ruined; he found himself left with too many interests 
and ambitions, with too keen an appreciation of all that 
was going on about him, to yield to the hysteria of such 
a sentimental conclusion ; but it was not, and now would 

9 

not be, quite what he had once dreamed and’efen lately 
hoped. He took courage and decided that he need not 
fall below the formula of the second-best. And whafcof 
Ora? Would she <ilso and her life fit into the formula? 
She had never fitted into any formula yet; here lay her 
charm, the difficulty and the hopelessness of her. But 
then the new formula was very clastic. She might find 
a second-best for herself, or accept one if it were offered 
to her. ‘ 

In the notion that he has learnt or begun to learn the 
ways of the world and how to take it there lies a subtle 
and powerful appeal to a man’s vanity. There is a 
delicate flavour in the feeling, surpassing the more 
obvious delights which may be gained from the proof 
of intellectual superiority or the consciousness of per¬ 
sonal charm. It is not only that the id<?a makns hjjn 
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seem wiser than his fjllows, for th« conviction of greater 
wisdom would not appear to carry much pleasure; it 
makes him feel better-tempered, better-mannered, better- 
brecl — if it may so be pht, more of a gentleman. He is 
no longer one of the pushing jostling throng, eager to 
force a way into the front places, to have the best view 
of* the show or the largest share of the presents which 
^are tq be distributed; he stands on the outskirts in cool 
leisureliness, smiling rather superciliously, not exactly 
happy, but convinced that any effort would turn his 
negative condition into a positive discomfort. Or the 
old metaphor of the banquet comes back into his mind; 
when the dish goes round he does not snatch at it; if 
it is long in coming, he feels and betrays no impatience; 
if it is finished before it reaches him, he waits for the 
next course, and meanwhile engages in polite conversa¬ 
tion ; he does not call out, nor make gestures, nor abuse 
the waiters (they are great folk in disguise). The rest 
of the coi«p-tny, who do all these things, commit gross 
breaches of taste; and although he may go home 
huqorry he will be fed and warmed by the satisfaction 
of his graceful attitude and the glow cS his suavity. Of 
course graceful attitudes arc a little tiring and suavity 
is always more or less of a mask, but here it is that 
good-breeding finds its field and rewards him, who dis¬ 
plays it with its peculiar guerdon. Perhaps he would 
have liked th*e presents or the dishes, and he has not 
got them; but then his coat is not torn, his shirt is not 
crumpled, his collar is not limp. The successful betray 
all*ttiese unbecoming signs of a triumph in reality dis¬ 
graceful ; how have they the audacity to exhibit them¬ 
selves red-faced, puffing, perspiring, hugging their prizes 
to their breasts and casting round furtive suspicious 
glanccs.Jearful'that they may still be robbed? Surely 
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the vulgarity of the means sticks \o the end and soils 
that also? * * 

Here weve very ingenious arguments to prove that 
the second-best was in a true view the best; so treated 
and managed, the formula should surely assume new 
attractions? 

_ 

But if a man be very hungry? The argument is not 
fairly j^ut. He gets fed, though not on 'his favourite, 
delicacy. But if he cannot eat rough fare?* Well, in 
that case, so much the worse for him; he should not 
have a dainty stomach. 

It is a long way from Kensington Palace Gardens to 
Charing Cross; there is time for many philosophical 
reflexions as a man walks from one to the other on a 
fine night. But at the end, when he has arrived, should 
his heart beat and his hand dart out eagerly at the sight 
of an envelope bearing an American postage stamp? 
Does such a paradox impugn his conclusions or merely 
accuse his weakness? Human nature w£l <^rop out, 
and hunger is hunger, however it may be caused. Per¬ 
haps these backslidings must be allowed; they £ome 
only now and thea ; they will not last, will at least come 
more seldom. The emptiness will not always vent 
angry abuse on the good manners which are thd cause 
of it. 

The letter was a long one, or looked long because it 
covered many pages — it was understamped, a circum¬ 
stance prettily characteristic — but Ora wrote large, and 
there was not really a great deal in it. What there was 
was mostly about the play and the part, the flattering 
reception, the killing work, the unreasonableness of 
everybody else. All this was just Ora, Ora who was 
neither to be approved of, nor admired, nor imitated, 
but who was on no account to be changed. Ashley 
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read with the samejsmile which*had shewn itself on his 
face when he commenced the formula of the second- 
best to Lady Muddpck’s candid consideration. He 
came near the end. Would there be no touch of the 
other Ora, of his own special secret Ora, the one he 
4cnew and other people did not? There was hardly a 
touch; iA.Must on the last page, just before the “ yours, 
Ora,” there came, “ Oh, my dear, if only you*were with 
me! But I seem to have got into another world. And 
I'm lonely, Ashley dear.” 

The great clock down at Westminster struck one, the 
hum of the town ran low, the little room was quiet. 
Perhaps moments like these are not the fittest for the 
formula of the second-best. Does it not, after all, need 
an audience to smile pleased and appreciative applause 
of it? Is it as independent, as grandly independent, as 
it sounds? Does it comfort a man when he is quite 
alone f Is^it equal to fighting *the contrasts between 
what is and what might have been? 

“ I seem to have got into another world. And I'm 
ltfhely, Ashley dear.” 

Heavens, how many worlds were there, that all his 
friends should be getting into others and leaving him 
alone in his? 



CHAPTER XXIII 

THE MOST NATURAL THING 


B Y reason of the Government's blunders or of the 
Opposition’s factiousness — the point awaits the 
decision of a candid historian in case he should deem 
it worth his attention — Parliament had to assemble 
in the autumn of this year; the Bowdons were back 
in town in November, the Commission met to wind up 
its work, and Ashley Mead was in dutiful attendance. 
Before this Irene had made up her mind that things were 
going tolerably, would go better, and in th<* e^d would 
turn out as well as could reasonably be expected. The 
recuperative effect of a vagrant autumn had produced 
a healthier state of feeling in her. She had begun to 
be less fretful about herself, less nervous and inquisi¬ 
tive about her husband; she had resigned herself to 
the course, of events in a hopeful temper. Bowdon’s 
bearing towards her was all that she could desire; it 
was losing that touch of exaggerated chivalry which 
had smacked of apology and remorse; it was assuming 
the air of a genuine and contented comradeship. She 
was inclined to think that their troubles were over. c If 


one or two other things were over with the troubles, 
the principle of compensation must be accepted man¬ 
fully. After all, love’s alternate joy and woe is not the 
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setting for a useful bublic career; on the other hand, these 
can co-exist with f a fcV memories of which one does 
npt speak and a cupboard or two kept carefully locked. 

Having brought herself to this point, and feeling both 
praiseworthy and sensible in attaining so much, she 
• allowed herself some astonishment at Ashley Mead, who 
seemed have started in an even worse condition and 
yet to have* achieved so much more. He appeared to 
have passed a complete Act of Oblivion for himself, 
and to have passed it with a rapidity which (from one 
or other of the reasons above referred to) would have 
been quite impossible to the Legislature. Surely in 
ihim, if in anybody, the period of convalescence should 
have been long? Resolution is good, so is resignation, 
so arc common-sense and strength of will; but there 
is a decency in things, and to recover too quickly from 
a folly confirms the charge of levity and instability in¬ 
curred by its original commissipn. Ashley should not 
be behftvmg just for all the world as though nothing 
had happened; such conduct was exasperating to per¬ 
sons who had reason to know and to feel how much 
really had happened. To be cheerful, to be gay, to 
be prospering greatly, to be dining out frequently, to 
have suppressed entirely all hint of emotions lately so 
acute and even overpowering, was not creditable to him, 
and cheated his friends of a singularly interesting sub¬ 
ject for observation and comment, as well as of a sym¬ 
pathetic melancholy to which they had perhaps allowed 
themselves to look forward. It was no defence that 
Irene herself aimed at what he appeared to have 
achieved, as at a far-off ideal; she had not been, to the 
knowledge of all London, desperately in love with Ora 
Pinsent; she had not thrown up brilliant business pros- 
fteptSf lost gn admirable match, ami seriously impaired 
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her reputation in the eyes of all jespectable people. 
Neither had she bribed Jack Fehning to go away at the 
cost of a thousand pounds. f , 

“ Surely all men aren't like that?" she cried with 
marked indignation. 

She broke out on Ashley once when he came to tea 
and they chanced to be alone; he met her Of a way 
which increased her annoyance. 

“Well, what has happened after all?” he asked, 
leaning back in his chair and smiling at her. “ I don’t 
see that anything has. Ora has gone on a visit to 
America; from what I hear, a very successful visit. 
Presently, I suppose, she’ll come back. A visit to 
America doesn’t in these days mean a final separation 
from all one holds dear in the old country. I believe 
one almost always finds the man who lives next door 
in London dining at the same table in New York; then 
one makes his acquaintance.’’ 

“Do you ever hear from her? I never do.” * 

“I hear from her every now and then. Oh, I admit 
at once what your look means; yes, not so often as-v.t 
first.” He laughed at the flush of vexation on Lady 
Bowdon’s face. “I write seldomcr too; I can do any- 
thing for a friend except carry on a correspondence.” 

“ I expect every day to hear of Alice Muddock’s 
engagement.” 

“Do you really think about it every day? ” he asked, 
raising his brows. “ What an eye you keep on your 
acquaintances! ” 

Was he genuine? Or was he only perfectly, coolly, 
securely on his guard? Irene felt baffled and puzzled; 
but it was bad enough that he should be able even to 
pretend so well to her; pretending that nothing had 
happened was not always easy. # t 


# •> 
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“Do you think* Ora will ccfme back? she asked. 
“ If she’s successfui sha may stay.” 

“ Oh, she’ll come,” he nodded. “ We shall have her 
back in Chelsea before six months are out.” 

“ And when she does? ” 

Irene’s curiosity had overcome her, but Ashley laughed 
again'C'’ answered, “ Ascribe what emotions you like 
to .me, Lau/ Bowdon ; but I haven’t heard 4 that Jack 
Fenning>s health's failing.” 

There was some pretence about the attitude so puz¬ 
zling and exasperating to Irene Bowdon, but more of 
reality. The passing of the months had brought a sense 
of remoteness; it was intensified by a gradual cessa¬ 
tion of the interchange of letters. Ora had told him 
that she seemed to have got into another world and was 
lonely; she was, without doubt, still in another world; 
whether still lonely he could not tell. She was in all 
senses a long way off; what he had chosen, or at least 
accepted Ob the lesser evil, was happening; she and her 
life were diverging from him and his life. He recog¬ 
nised all this very clearly as he ate his chop at the club 
that evening. She had found him Jiving one life; she 
had given him another while she was with him; she left 
him*a third different from either of the other two. That 
evening, whether from some mood of his *own or be¬ 
cause of what Irene had said, she seemed irrevocably 
departed and separated from him. But*even in that 
hour she was to come back to him so as to be very near 
in feeling though still across the seas in fact. 

*As he turned into his street about ten o’clock and ap¬ 
proached the door of his house, he perceived a man 
walking slowly up and down, to and fro. There was 
something familiar in the figure and the gait; an in¬ 
decision, a looseness, a plaintive weakness. Uncon- 
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sciously Ashley quickened his step; he had a conviction 
which seemed absurd and was against all probability; a 
moment would prove or disprove its truth. The man 
came under the gas lamp, stopped, and looked up at 
Ashley’s windows. Ilis face was plain to see now. 

“ By God, it is! " whispered Ashley Mead, with a k 
frown and a smile. A little more slinking, a li£fck more 
slouching, f a little more altogether destituted of the air 
which should mark a self-respecting man, but un¬ 
changed save for these intensifications of his old char¬ 
acteristics, Jack Fenning stood and looked up at 
the house whence he had once come out richer 
by a thousand pounds than when he went in. He, 
seemed to regard the dingy old walls with a maudlin 
affection. 

It was a pretty bit of irony that she should come back 
in this way; that this aspect of her, this side of her 
life, should be thrust before Ashley’s eyes when all that 
he loved of her and longed for was so far away* •‘Ashley 
walked up to Jack Fenning with lips set firm in a stiff 
smile. 

“Well, Mr. Fcnn/ng, what brings you here?" he 
asked. “ I’ve no more thousands about me, you 
know.” 


“I — I thought you might give me a drink for old 
friendship,” said Jack. “ They said you were out, and 
wouldn’t let rne sit in your-room. So I said I’d come 
back; but I’ve been waiting all the time." 

“ If you don’t mind what the drink’s for, I ’ll give it 
you. Come along." He loathed the man, but because 
the man in a sense belonged to Ora he would not turn 
him away; curiosity, too, urged him to find out the 


meaning of an appearance so unexpected. With Ora 
in America, how coulefit profit Jack to make a nuisance 

/* 
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of himself in England? Therowas nothing to be got 
by that. j » 

When they were upstairs and Jack had beet\ provided 
w*thtlie evidence of friendship which he desired, Ashley 
lit his pipe, sat down by the fire, and studied his com¬ 
panion in silence for a few moments. Jack grew a little 
unconfutable under the scrutiny; he was quite aware 
that he di r rot and could not stand investigation. But 
Ashley was thinking less of him than of what he repre¬ 
sented. He had been just one of those stupid wanton 
obstacles, in themselves so unimportant, which serve to 
wreck fair schemes ; he seemed to embody the perver¬ 
sity of things, and to make mean and sordid the fate 
that he typified. 

“ What do you want ? ” Ashley asked suddenly and 
abruptly. “ I Vc got no more money for you, you 
know.” 

No.doubt Jack was accustomed to this style of recep¬ 
tion. «t did not prevent him'from telling his story. 
He lugged out a cheap broken-backed cigar from his 
^reast-pocket and lit it; it increased the feeble disrepu- 
tablencss of his appearance. , 

“ I ’ll tell you all about it, Mr. Mead,” he said. “ It 
maj be worth your while to listen.” But the sudden 
confidence of these last words died away quickly. “ I 
hope to God you ’ll do something for me ! ” he ended in 
a whining voice. * 

This man was Ora Pinscnt’s husband. 

“Go on,” muttered Ashley, his teeth set hard on the 
sfem of his pipe. . 

The story began, but proceeded very haltingly; Ash¬ 
ley had to draw it out by questions. The chief point 
of obscurity was as regards Jack's own intentions and 
motives. Why he had come to^England remained in 
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vagueness; Ashley concluded that the memory of the 
thousand pounds had drawn hipi w(th a subtle retro¬ 
spective attraction, although reason must have told him 
that no second thousand would corhe. But on the matter 
of his grievances and the sad treatment he had suffered 
from others Jack was more eloquent and more lucid. 
Everybody was against him, even his wife Or** Pin-' 
sent, even his own familiar friend Miss Dai^iWaeph^r- 
son. For Miss Macpherson had deserted him, had gone 
over to the enemy, had turned him out, and for lucre’s 
sake had given information to hostile emissaries. And 
his wife (“ My own wife, Mr. Mead,” said Jack mourn¬ 
fully) was trying to get rid of him for good and all. 

Ashley suddenly sat up straight in his seat as the 
narrative reached this point. 

“To get rid of you? What do you mean?” he 
asked. 

“There’s a fellow named Flint—” said Jack between 
gulps at his liquor. ' 

Of course there was ! A fellow who did not despise 
nosings! That bygone talk with Babba leapt lifelike 
to Ashley’s mind. „ 

The fellow named Flint, aided by the basest treachery 
on the part of Miss Macpherson — why had she not 
denied all compromising facts? — had landed Mr. Fen- 
ning in his present predicament. 

“What in the world is it you mean?” groaned Ashley. 

“ They’ve begun divorce proceedings,” said Jack, with 
a desperate pull at the broken-backcd leaky cigar. “ My 
own wife, Mr. Mead.” • 

“ Upon my soul, you ’re a much-wronged man,” said 
Ashley. 

In the next few moments he came near to repenting 
his sarcastic words. ^Repentance would indeed have 
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been absurd; but if every one wer« kicking the creature 
it was hard and needless tj> add another kick. He found 
some sorrow and disapprobation for the concVuctjof Miss 
DaiSy Macpherson; it was ungrateful in her who had 
liked to be known as Mrs. Foster in private life. 

“ Babba Flint got round your friend, did he ? ” he 
aslced. '^V.Well, I suppose you've no defence?” 

“I/ve got iiO,.money, Mr. Mead." 9 

'* Thatthe same thing, you know,” said Ashley. 
“ Well, what's the matter ? How docs it hurt you to be 
divorced ? ” 

“ I never tried to divorce her,” moaned Jack. 

“ Never mind your conduct to your wife ; we can 
leave that out.” 

“I was very fond of Miss Pinscnt; but she was hard 
to me.” 

“I’ve nothing to do with all that. What do you 
want to resist the divorce for ? ” His tone was savage ; 
how dare dthfe creature tell him tfiat he had been very 
fond of Ora Pinsent? Must her memory be still more 
defiled ? Should he always have to think of this man 
when he thought of her ? Jack shrank lower and lower 
in his chair under the flash of severity; his words died 
away fnto confused mutterings; he stretched out his 
hand towards the whiskey bottle. • 

“ You ’re half drunk already,” said Ashley. Jack 
looked at him for an instant with hazy eye%, and then 
poured out some liquor; Ashley shrugged his shoul¬ 
ders ; his suggested reason had, he perceived, no valid¬ 
ity. * Jack drank his draught and leant forward towards 
his entertainer with a fresh flicker of boldness. 

“ I know what their game is, Mr. Mead,” he said. 
“ Daisy let it all out when we had our row.” 

“^Wh<^e ganTe ? ” 
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“ Why, Ora’s, and *that damned Flint’s, and Hazle- 

wood’s.” « f 

“Will yon oblige me in one point? If you will, you 
may have some more whiskey. Tell the story without 
mentioning Miss Pinsent.” 

Jack smiled in wavering bewilderment. Why shouldn’t 
he mention Ora? He took refuge in an indc f filninate 
“They/# which might or might not inclui&fhis wife 

“ They mean to get rid of me, then their way’s clear,” 
he said with a nod. 

“ Their way to what? ” 

“To marrying her to Hazlewood,” said Jack with a 
cunning smile. He waited an instant; his smile grew a 
little broader; he took another gulp. “What do you 
say to that, Mr. Mead?” he asked. 

Several moments passed, Jack still wearing his cun¬ 
ning foolish smile, Ashley smoking steadily. What did 
he say to that? Babba had offered him the service of 
nosings; would he not, in an equally libeiWl spirit, put 
them at the disposal of Mr. Hazlewood? Hazlewood 
was a good fellow, but he would not be squeamish about 
the nosings. So *far there was no improbability. But 
Ora? Was she party to the scheme? Well, she would 
gladly—great heavens, how gladly ! — be rid oT this 
creature; , and the other thing would be held in reserve; 
it would not be pressed on her too soon. The same 
mixture of f truth and pretence which had marked his 
talk with Irene Bowdon displayed itself in his answer to* 
Jack Fenning. 

“ The most natural thing in the world,” he said, With 
a shrug of his shoulders. 

Jack’s face fell, disappointment and dismay were 
painted on it. His next remark threw some light on 
the hopes which ha*i brought him to England. . 
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“ I thought you’d be obliged tt> me for the tip,” he 
said mournfully. | • 

Tips and nosings — nosings and tips ! 

“trood God, have you any notion at all of the sort of 
creature you are?” asked Ashley. 

^Jack giggled uncomfortably. “We’re none of us 
perfectible said. “ I don’t see that I’m worse than 
other people:”* He paused, and added again, “ I 
thought y&u’d be obliged to me, Mr. Mead.’’ 

Ashley had fallen to thinking; now he asked one 
question. 

“Does Miss Pinsent know you came here before? ” 
“Daisy gave away the whole thing,” murmured Jack 
forlornly. “ All about my being here and what you 
did; and Hazlewood saw me here, you know.” He 
paused again, and resumed, “ It’s all pretty rough on 
me; I don’t want to be troublesome, but they ought to 
do something for me.” 

“And tiiey wouldn’t, so you came to me?” 

Jack wriggled about and finished his glass. 

“Well, I won’t, cither,” said Ashley. 

“ I’ve only got thirty shillings. There’s a cousin of 
mine in Newcastle who might do something for me if I 
had a bit of money, but — ” 

; ; <T What have you done with the thousand ?’J 
“Daisy clawed the lot,” moaned Mr. Penning. 

It was surely a delusion which made Ashle^ feel any re¬ 
sponsibility for the man; he had no doubt prevented Jack 
from rejoining his wife, but no good could have come of 
the *feunion. Nevertheless, on the off-chance of there 
being a moral debt due, he went to the drawer of his 
writing-table and took out two bank-notes. It occurred 
to him that the proceeding was unfair to the cousin in 
Newcastle, but "in this world somebc?|y must suffer. He 
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held out the notes to Jack. “ Go/’ he said. Jack’s 
eyes glistened as he darted- oulf his hand. “ Never 
come hack. By heaven, I ’ll throw you downstairs if 
you ever come back.” 

Jack laughed weakly as he looked at the notes and 
thrust them into his pocket. He rose; he could still 
stand pretty steadily. “You understand? Ne*sr come 
back or — the stairs!” said Ashley, standing opposite 
to him and smiling at him. r 

“ I won’t trouble you again, Mr. Mead,” Jack assured 
him. 

“ It’s a case where the trouble would be a pleasure, 
but don’t come all the same. You’d be a poor sort of 
man to be hanged for, you know.” 

Jack laughed more comfortably; he thought that he 
was establishing pleasant relations; but he was sud¬ 
denly relegated to fright and dismay, for Ashley caught 
him by the shoulder and marched him quickly to the 
door, saying, “Now, get out.” Jack glanGedoround in 
his face. “ All right, I’m going, I’m going, Mr. Mead,” 
he muttered. “ Don’t be angry, I ’m going.” He darted 
hastily through the door and stood for one instant at 
the top of the stairs, looking back over his shoulder 
with a scared expression. Ashley burst into a'laugh 
and slammed the door; the next moment he heard 
Jack’s shuffling steps going down. 

“ I must *havc looked quite melodramatic,” he said as 
he flung himself down on his sofa. His heart was beat¬ 
ing quick and the sweat stood on his brow. " Good 
God, what an ass I am!” he thought. “But I bnly 
just kept my hands off the fellow. How infernally ab¬ 
surd ! ” He got up again, relit his pipe, and mixed 
himself some whiskey-and-water. His self-respect de¬ 
manded an immedj^te and resolute rctufti to tfie plane 
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of civilised life ; an instinct to thr<5w Jack Fenning down¬ 
stairs, combined wit£ a lively hope that his neck would 
be broker, was not civilised. # * 

And was it grateful? His stiff smile came again as 
he declared that he ought to consider himself obliged 
tg Jg£,k and that the bank-notes were no more than a 
proper acknowledgment of services rendered. Jack’s 
reappearance t <*id Jack’s news gave the fitting*and ne¬ 
cessary caip to the situation; they supplied its demands 
and filled up its deficiencies, they forbade any foolish 
attempt to idealise it, or to shut eyes to it, or to kick 
against the pricks. He had elected to have nothing to 
da with nosings; then he could not look to enjoy the 
fruits of nosing. The truth went deeper than that; he 
had been right in his calm bitter declaration that the 
thing of which Jack came to warn him was the most 
natural thing in the world. Ora, being in another world 
and being lonely, turned to the companionship her new 
world ga\fc;*like sought like. The thing, while remain¬ 
ing a little difficult to imagine — because alien memories 
crossed the mirror and blurred the image—became more 
and more easy to explain on the lint's of logic, and to 
justify out of his knowledge of the world, of women and 
of men. It was natural, indeed he caught the word 
“ inevitable ” on the tip of his tongue. Th<? whole af¬ 
fair, the entire course of events since Ora Pinsent had 

§ 

come on the scene, was of a piece; the same laws ruled, 
the same tendencies asserted themselves; against their 
sway and their force mere inclinations, fancies, emo¬ 
tions, passions — call them what you would — seemed 
very weak and transient, stealing their moment of noisy 
play, but soon shrinking away beaten before the steady 
permanent strength of these opponents. The problem 
worked#)ut to its answer, the piccetlfitted into the puz- 
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zle, until the whole scheme became plain. As Bowdon 
to his suitable wife, as Alice'Mul'dock to her obvious 
husband, so now Ora Pinsent , f o the man who was so 
much in her life, so much with her, whose lines ran 
beside her lines, converging steadily to a certain point 
of meeting. Yes, so Ora Pinsent to Sidney Hazlpvood. 
It would be so; memories of days in the -cduntry, of 
inn partours, of sweet companionship, <?olild not hinder 
the end ; the laws and tendencies would havd their way. 
The sheep had tried to make a rush, to escape to 
pleasant new browsing-grounds, the dog was on them 
in an instant and barked them back to their proper pens 
again. 

“ Only I don’t seem to have a pen,” said Ashley 
Mead. 

When a thing certainly is, it is perhaps waste of time 
to think whether it is for the best, and what there may 
be to be said for and against it. But the human mind 
is obstinately plagued with a desire to understand and 
appreciate things; it likes to feel justified in taking up 
an amiable and acquiescent attitude towards the world 
in which it finds itself, it does not love to live in rebel¬ 
lion nor even in a sullen obedience. Therefore Ashley 
tried to vindicate the ways of fate and to declare that 
the scheme which was working itself out was very good. 
Even for himself probably a pen would be indicated 
presently, and he would walk into it. On a broader view 
the pen-system seemed to answer very well and to pro¬ 
duce the sort of moderate happiness for which moderately 
sensible beings might reasonably look. That was the 
proper point of view from which to regard the matter; 
anything else led to an uncivilised desire to throw 
Jack Fenning downstairs. 

Thus Jack Fencing vanished, but in ( the $ay 
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or two there came the letter from Ora, the letter which 
was bound to come in view of the new things she had 

f 0 

learnt. Ora was not exactly angry, but she was evi¬ 
dently puzzled. 1 She gave him thanks for keeping Jack 
away from her, out of her sight and her knowledge. 

she wrote, “ I don’t understand about after¬ 
wards ^because you found out from Mr. Hazlevyood 
things that might have made, oh, all the difference, 
if you ’d told them to me and if you’d wanted them 
to. I don’t understand why you didn’t tell me; we 
could have done what’s being done now and I should 
have got free. Didn’t you want me free? I can't and 
won't think that you didn’t really love me, that you 
wouldn’t really have liked to have me for your own. 
But I don’t know what else I can think. It does look 
like it. I wish I could sec you, Ashley, because I 
think I might perhaps understand then why you acted 
as you did; I’m sure you had a reason, but I can’t see 
what it whs. When wc were together, I used to know 
how you thought and felt about things, and so perhaps, 
„if*vc were together now, you could make me under¬ 
stand why you treated me like this. But we ’re such a 
long \yay off from one another. Do you remember say¬ 
ing that I should begin to come back as soon as ever I 
went away, and that every day would bring me nearer to 
you again? It isn’t like that; you get farther away. 
It’s not only that I’m not with you now, but some¬ 
how it comes to seem as if I ’d never been with you — 
not as we really were, so much together. And so I 
don*t know any more how you feel, and I can’t under¬ 
stand how you did nothing after what you found out 
from Mr. Hazlewood. Because it really would have 
made all the difference. I don’t want to reproach you, 
bu£ l ju»t do£’t understand. I shall jbe travelling about 
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a lot in the next feV weeks and shan’t have time to 
write many letters. Good-bye.” {c 

It was what she must think, less by far than she 
might seem to have excuse for saying. He had no 
answer to it, no answer that he could send to her, 
no answer that he could carry to her, without achBngf a 
sense of hurt to the bewilderment that sb.e'ielt. Of 
course ^too she forgot how large a sha^e the play and 
the part, with all they stood for, had had in the separa¬ 
tion and distance between them which she deplored as 
so sore a barrier to understanding. She saw only that 
there had been means by which Jack Fenning might 
have been cleare-d out of the way, means by which he 
was in fact now being cleared out of the way, and that 
Ashley had chosen to conceal them from her and not 
to use them himself. Hence her puzzled pain, and her 
feeling that she had lost her hold on him and her knowl¬ 
edge of his mind. Reading the letter, he could not 
stifle some wonder that her failure to udde^stand was 
so complete. He would not be disloyal to her; any¬ 
thing that was against her was wrung from him reluc¬ 
tantly. But had she no shrinking from what was being 
done, no repugnance at it, no sense that she was soiled 
and a sordid tinge given to her life? No, she had none 
of these things; she wanted to be free; he could have 
freed her and would not; now Sidney Hazlewood and 
Babba Flint were setting her at liberty. He was far 
off, they were near; he was puzzling, their conduct was 
intelligible. She * felt herself growing more and more 
separated from him; was she not growing nearer and 
nearer to them? The law ruled and the tendency 
worked through such incidents as these; in them they 
sprang to light and were fully revealed, their underlying 
strength became n/t>mentarily open and manifest. They 
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would go on ruling and working, using the puzzle, the 
wound, the resentrrjent, the separation, the ever-growing 
distance, the impossibility of understanding. These 
things blotted out memories, so that his very face 
would grow blurred for her, the tones of his voice dim 
an^jjtrange, the touch of his lips alien and forgotten. 
She would be travelling a lot in the next few weeks 
and would ndc have time to write many letters. He 
knew, as' he read, that she would write no more letters 
at all, that this was the last to come from her to him, 
the last that would recall the intimate and sweet com¬ 
panionship whose ending it deplored with poor pathetic 
bewilderment. She did not see how they came to be 
so far apart and to be drifting farther and farther apart; 
she saw only the fact. Was it any easier for him to 
bear because he seemed to see the reason and the 
necessity? 

So, “ Good-bye,” she ended; and it was the end. 

He put the letter away in the drawer whence he had 
taken the bank-notes for Jack Fenning, drew a chair 
r—ap to the table and, sitting down, untied the red tape 
round a brief which lay there. He began to read but 
brokp off when he had read a few lines and sat for a 
moment or two, looking straight in front of him. 

“ Yes,” he said, “there’s an end of that/’ And he 
went on with the brief. It was indeed the most natural 
thing in the world. 



CHAPTER XXIV 


“ A GOOD SIGHT ” 

U /^\NE unbroken round of triumph from the hour 
we landed to the hour we left,” said Babba 
Flint. He was off duty, had dined well, and come o*n 
to Mrs. Pocklington’s rather late; although perfectly 
master of himself, he was not inclined at this moment 
to think less well of the world than it deserved. 

“ Including the legal proceedings?” asked Irene Bow- 
don, studying the figure on her French fan. ( 

“Well, we put them through all right; prefty sharp 
too.” Babba looked at his companion with a droll air. 
“ Fact is,” he continued, “some of us thought it as wevl* 
to fix the thing while we were on the other side; com¬ 
plications might have arisen here, you know.” 

“ Oh, I know what you mean. It’s her own look¬ 
out; I daresay Mr. Hazlewood will make a very good 
husband.” 

“ He won’t make much difference except in business 
matters,” observed Babba composedly. “ We all know 
that well enough.” Babba did not seem to deplore {he 
state of affairs he indicated. 

“Does he—the man himself?” Her curiosity was 
natural enough. 1 

“Lord love you,/‘es, Lady Bowdon. .It’s not like 
the other affair, yor see. That wasn’t bpsine&; .this 
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is." He eyed Irene's face, which was rather troubled. 
“ Best thing, after4ill," # he added. , 

• “I suppose so," said Irene, looking up with a faint 
smile. 

“ Oh, mind you, I ’in sorry in a way. But if you 
pay the price, you don’t acquire the article, that’s 
all. I did it for Hazlewood, I’d have done it for Mead. 
But if you uon’t like being in large letters m the bills 
and the headlines, and being cross-examined your¬ 
self, and having her cross-examined, and having every¬ 
body — " 

“ In short, if you don’t like going through the 
mud — " 

“ You’ve got to stay on the near side of the ditch. 
Precisely." 

Irene sighed. Babba fixed his eye-glass and took a 
view of the room. 

“ I'm ng>t Mead’s sort,” he continued, his eye roving 
round file while, “ but I know how it struck him. Well, 
it didn’t strike Sidney that way and I suppose it didn’t 
•strike her. Therefore —" He broke off, conceiving 
that his meaning was clear enough. “ She’s coming 
here to-night," he went on a moment later. 

“ And he’s here.” 

“Situation! ’’ murmured Babba, spreading his hands 
out. • 


“ Oh dear no," said Irene scornfully. “ We don’t 
for situations in society, Mr. Flint. Isn’t that 




go in 

Alice Muddock over there? 

“ It is; and Jewett with h 


He smiled and twisted the glasl more firmly in his eye. 
As he spoke Ashley Mead carru^up to Alice and Bertie, 
shook hands)* with both, talked them for a moment 
and tSenjjfssed on, leaving them l|one together. Alice 


Still no situation? 


yt 
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looked after him for an instant with a faint smile and 
then turned her face towards her'companion again. 

“ Your # husband here?” ask&d Babb,a of Lady 
Bowdon. 

“Yes, my husband’s here,” answered Irene. She 
nearly said, “ My husband’s here too,” but such 
phatic strokes were not needed to define a situation to 
Babba’s professional eye. “ He’s somewhere in the 
crowd,” she added. 

“ That’s all right,” said Babba, whether mirthfully or 
merely cheerfully Irene could not determine. Her next 
question seemed to rise to her lips inevitably: 

“And what’s become of Mr. Fenning?” '• 

“Nobody knows and nobody cares,” said Babba. 
“ He doesn’t count any longer, you see, Lady Bowdon. 
We've marked Jack Fenning off. Bless you, I believe 
Miss Pinsent’s forgotten he ever existed ! ” 

“She seems good at forgetting.” f 

“ What ? Oh, yes, uncommon,” agreed BabbS rather 
absently; a pretty girl had chanced to pass by at the 
minute. * 

Irene was inclinecf to laugh. Willi all his eye for the 
situation Babba reduced it to absolutely nothing but a 
situation, a group, a tableau , a pose of figures at which 
you stopped' to look for a moment and passed on, say¬ 
ing that it was very effective, that it carried such and 
such an impression, and would hold the house for this 
or that number of seconds. It was no use for life to 
ask Babba to take ii with the tragic seriousness whicji 
Irene had at her disposal 

“ I wonder if she ’ll hepe forgotten me,” she said. 

“ She always remembers when she sees you again,” 
Babba assured her. /? 

“ Ought that to be f. comfort to me? ” 



Sol 


GOOD SIGHT 

“ Well, it would be good enofigh for me,” said Babba, 
and he began to ljum a tune softly. “ After a year, you 
know, it’s something # ” he broke off to add. • 

* “ Have you really been away a year? ” 

“ Every hour of it, without including the time I was 
s^sick,” said Babba with a retrospective shudder. “Ah, 
here sl\p comes ! ” he went on, and explained the satisfac¬ 
tion which r-yig in his tones by saying, “ I se*e her most 
days, bwt she’s always a good sight, you know.” 

As Irene watched Ora Pinsent pass up the room re¬ 
sponding gaily to a hundred greetings, it occurred to 
her that Babba’s was perhaps the truest point of view 
from which to regard her old acquaintance, her friend 
and enemy- In personal intercourse Ora might be un¬ 
satisfactory ; perhaps it was not well to let her become 
too much to you; it was no doubt imprudent to rely on 
becoming or remaining very much to her. But consid¬ 
ered .as a “ good sight,” as an embellishment of the room 
she wa* ift, of the society that knew and the world that 
held her, as an increase of beauty on the earth, as a 
fountain of gaiety, both as a mirror to picture and as a 
magnet to draw forth fine emotions* and great passions, 
she seemed to justify herself. This was not to call her 
“ nice” in Lady Muddock’s sense; but it was really the 
way to take her, the only way in which she would fit 
into Irene’s conception of an ordered universe. Ashley 
Mead had not, it seemed, been content to* take her like 
that. Was the man who walked a few yards behind her, 
with his tired smile and his decplvrinkle, his carefully 
Arranged effective hair, and his fifty years under decent 
control — was her new husbanA content to take her like 
that and to accept for himself Ahe accidental character 
which she had the knack of imparting to her domestic 
relations? lie was more respectable and more present- 
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able than Jack Fenning. Jack Fenning counted for 
nothing now; in truth did Mr., Haglewood count for 
much more?* Except, of course as Babba had ob¬ 
served, in business matters. 

Irene looked up with a little start; there had been a 
movement by her; she found Babba Flint gone 
Ashley Mead in his place. His eyes left Qra and 
turned to cher. r . , 

“ Splendid, isn’t she I* ” he said in a spontaneous 
unintended outburst. 

“Yes ; but —” Irene’s fan moved almost impercep¬ 
tibly, but its point was now towards Sidney Hazlewood. 
“Would you like it?” she asked in a half-whisper. 

Ashley made no answer; his regard was f.xed on Ora 
Pinsent. Ora was in conversation and did not perceive 
the pair who watched her so attentively. They heard 
her laugh ; her face was upturned to the man she talked 
to in the old way, with its old suggestion of expecting 
to be kissed. Sidney Flazlewood had disappeared into 
the throng ; yes, he seemed decidedly accidental, as 
accidental as Jack Fenning himself. 

“There’s my husband,” said Irene, as Bowdon ap¬ 
peared from among the crowd and went up to Ora. 

After a moment he pointed to where they were, and 
he and Ora fame towards them together. 

“Prepare to receive cavalry,” said Irene with a ner¬ 
vous little laugh; the next instant her hands were caught 
in Ora’s outstretched grasp. “ What an age since I’ve 
seen you! ” Ora cr^ed, and kissed her very affection¬ 
ately. She remembered Irene when she saw her agaifi, 
as Babba had foretold. / 

The two women talked, the two men stood by and 
listened. Ora’s greeting to Ashley had been friendly 
but quite ordinary; /ae did not say that it was age 

/ V ■ " 
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since she had seen him, but met him as though they 
had parted yesterday.. The situation seemed to fade 
away; the sense that after all nothing had .happened 
recurred to Irene’s mind. Sidney Hazlewood instead 
of Jack Fenning — that was all! But a passing glance 
a^ Ashley’s face changed her mood; the smile with 
* which he regarded Ora was not the smile he used to 
h%ve for her^ He was admiring still (how # should he 
not ?), fcyjt now he was analysing also; he was looking at 
her from the outside; he was no longer absorbed in her. 

“ Oh, my trip all seems like a dream,” said Ora. “A 
lovely dream ! You must come and see the piece when 
wc play it here.” 

They all declared that they would come and see the 
play; it and it alone seemed to represent her trip to 
Ora’s mind; the legal proceedings and Mr. Hazlewood 
were not thought of. 

“ I.had lots of fun and no trouble,” said Ora. 

Ash^y*Mead gave a sudden* short laugh. It made 
Irene start and she fell to fingering her fan in some 
embarrassment; Bowdon’s smile also was uncomfort¬ 
able. Ora looked afc Ashley with aji air of surprise. 

“ He’s laughing at me for something,” she said to 
Irefle. “ I don’t know what. Will you tell me if I come 
down to supper with you, Ashley?” . 

She still called him Ashley; Irene was definitely dis¬ 
pleased ; she thought the use of his first n&me decidedly 
unseemly under the circumstances. 

“ I ’ll try,” said Ashley. Ora to ck his arm and waved 
aPgay adieu. “ Come and see me \4ry soon,” she called, 
and, as she turned away, she slot a glance at Bowdon. 
“You come too ; you haven’t bJUn for — ” She paused 
and ended with a laugh. “ Wel^for almost longer than 
I Canjremenfber.” 
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The supper-room was not very full; they got a little 
table to themselves and sat down. ^It was away in a 
corner: they were in effect alon^e. 

“ What were you laughing at? Me? ” 

“ Yes, of course/ 1 answered Ashley. 

She looked at him with a rather distrustful a$d r 
inquisitive glance. 

“ How funnily everything has turned oiit,” she began 
rather timidly. It was just as he had expected her to 
begin. 

“Funnily? Oh, I don’t see that. I call it all very 
natural,” he said. 

“ Natural! ” Ora repeated, lifting her brows. Ashley 
nodded, and drank some champagne. 

Ora seemed disappointed to find him taking that 
view. The expression of her face set him smiling 
again. 

“ I don’t think I like you to laugh,” she said.- “ It 
seems rather unkind, I think.” 4 e« 

He raised his eyes to hers suddenly. “ Then I won’t 
laugh,” he said, in a lower tone. “ But I wasn't laugh-^ 
ing in that way at all, really.” He had, at all events, 
grown grave now; he pushed his chair a little back and 
leant his elbow on the table, resting his head on his 
hand. 

“ If I told you all about how it happened — ” she 
began. 1 

“ Your letter told me,” he interrupted. “ I don’t 
want you to tell me ^gain.” 

Her eyes grew affectionate. She laid a hand on h'is 
arm. I 

“ Was it hard, dear .Ashley? ” she whispered. 

“ I knew how it woul# be from the moment you went 
away,” was his answei^ 
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“ Then why did you let me go$ ” she asked quickly, 
and, as he fancied, rather reproachfully. She seemed 
to snatch at a chancfe of excusing herself. • . 

You wanted to go r 

Ora looked a little troubled; she knit her brows and 
cl^gjped her hands; she seemed to be turning what he 
said over Jn her mind. She did not deny its truth, but its 
truth distressed her vaguely. , 

“It’s no use bothering ourselves trying to explain 
things,” Ashley went on more lightly. “It’s all over 
now, anyhow.” He was conscious of the old weakness — 
he could not cause her pain. His impulse even now was 
to make her think that she had been in all things right. 

“ Yes.” H m dark eyes rested on his face a moment. 
“You liked it while it lasted? ” 

“Very much,” he admitted, smiling again for a 
moment. “But it’s over. I’m sorry it’s over, you 
know.”. 

“Are«yofc, Ashley? Really sorry?” He nodded. 
“ So am I,” she said with a sigh. 

He rose to his feet and she followed his example; but 
she would not let him«take her back to where the people 
were, but made him sit down in a recess in the passage 
outside the drawing-room. She seemed to have fallen 
into a pensive mood; he was content to sit.by her in 
silence until she spoke again. 

“Sidney was very kind, and very helpful'to me,” she 
said at last. “ I got to like him very much.” She was 
pleading with Ashley in her praise of Hazlewood. 

* Oh, yes, I know,” he murmured? “ Good heavens, 
you don’t think I *m blaming yoil? ” 

He had said that to her before\ she did not accept it 
so readily now. V 

“Ye* you * are,” she said, wmi a little temped. 

® m 
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‘ You’ve set me dowft for something — as some sort of 
person. I know you have. You may say that’snot 
blaming^ biit it’s just as bad.” ^ * 

He was surprised at her penetration. ' 

“ I suppose you always felt like that really, down in 
your heart,” she added thoughtfully. “ But you £ised 
to like me.” 

“ I should rather think I did,” said Ashley. 

“ You don’t now? ” ^ 

“ Yes, I do.” 

“ Not so much? Not in the same way?” A touch 
of urgency had come into her tone. 

“Should you expect that? And I’m sure you 
wouldn’t wish it.” ’ 

“Some people go on caring always — whatever 
happens.” 

He leant forward towards her and spoke in a low 
serious voice. 

“I shall never be able to think of my lift without 
thinking of you,” he told her. After a pause he added, 
“That’s the truth of it, but I don’t know exactly hc^v t ^ 
much it comes to.* A good dea$ I expect; more than 
generally happens in such cases.” 

“You’ll marry somebody!” The prospect did not 
seem to please her. 

“ Very likely,” he answered. “ What difference does 
that make? Whatever happens, you’re there. You 
put yourself there, and you can't take yourself away 
again.” 

“ I don’t want to”’ said Ora, with all her old sincerity 
in the avowal of her feelings. 

“ Of course you depn’t,” he said, with a faint smile. 
She had spoken serioAsly, almost pathetically, as though 
she were asking to^pe allowed to stay with^hinum some 
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such way as he had hinted at; for the first time he 
recognised the look of t appeal once so familiar. It 
brought to him min^echpain and pleasure ;«it Roused a 
tenderness which mad/ him anxious above all to say 
nothing that would hurt her, and to leave her happy 
anc|,..content with herself when they parted; this also 
was quite^ in the old fashion. 

“ Why, you '1^ stand for the best time and Jhe best 
thing in my life,” he said. “You'll be my holiday, 
Ora. But we can’t have holidays all the time.” 

“ We had some lovely days together, hadn’t we ? I’m 
not sure the first wasn’t best of all. You remember?” 

“ Oh, yes, I remember.” 

“You’re laughing again.” But now Ora laughed a 
little herself. The cloud was passing away; she was 
regaining the serenity of which too much self-examina¬ 
tion had threatened to rob her, and the view of herself 
as the passive subject of occurrences at which she, in 
common g/itA the rest of the world^was at liberty to sigh 
or smile in a detached irresponsibility. 

A man passed by and bowed, saying, “ How do you 
do, Mrs. Hazlewood?”# • 

“Isn’t that funny?” asked Ora. “Nobody thinks of 
calling me Mrs. Hazlewood.” 

“ I certainly shan’t think of calling you anything of 
the kind,” said Ashley. 

She laughed, seemed to hesitate a little, but then 
risked her shot. 

“ You wouldn’t have expected me*to be called Mrs. 
MeAd, would you?” she asked. ^ 

“ No, I shouldn’t,” he answered with a smile. The 
whole case seemed to b^* stated ri her question ■She 
not only would not have been called, but she would not 

realty have be£n, Mrs. Mead — nonin any sense which 

• • 1 * 
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was of true importance. Neither had she been Mrs. 
Fenning; neither was she Mrs. Hazlewood; she was 
and wauld*remain Ora Pinsent* 

“ Of course I don’t mind it,” 6tra went on, with a ^mile 
whose graciousness was for both her actual husband in 
the drawing-room and her hypothetical husband itvthe 
recess. “ But somehow it always sounds o 4 dd.” She 
laughed, adding, “ I suppose some pgpple would call 
that odd—your friend Alice Muddock, fo» instance.” 

“ I haven’t the least doubt that Alice Muddock would 
call it very odd.” 

“ She never liked me really, you know.” 

“ Well, perhaps she didn’t.” 

“ But she did like you, Ashley.” *- 

“ She certainly doesn’t,” he said, shrugging his 
shoulders. 

“ Oh, you’d never have got on with her,” said Ora 
scornfully. Then she jumped up suddenly, crying, 
“ There’s Babba, I want to speak to him.”*’ l?ut before 
she went, she said one word more. “ You were the 
truest finest friend, Ashley. And I wasn’t worth^^ 
She looked at him in appeal. 4‘ No, not worthy,” she 
repeated. “ I think Alice Muddock’s right about me.” 
She threw out her hands in the saddest little protest, 
dumbly accusing the Power that had made her what she 
was. “ I think you could still break my heart by being 
unhappy,” said Ashley Mead. She gave him a little 
wistful smile, shook her head, and walked quickly away. 
Her voice rose gsfly the next moment, crying, “ Babba, 
Babba! ” And that was all Babba’s situation cam^ to. 

There was in fact njb situation; there was only a state 
of things; so Ashleyjdecided as he sat on alone. Per¬ 
haps rather a strang/: state of things, but certainly no 
more than that. Her being here in town, liabte to be 
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met, having to be spoken to, being again a presence as 
well as a memory — ^11 this made his position different 
from} what it had beenjlHiile she was over seas. But 
stranger still was the knowledge that, however often she 
were met and spoken to, the presence would be and 
w®uld rest different from the memory. He had recog¬ 
nised the possibility that all which had come to him in 
the fnonths of -Separation would vanish again* at her 
living toudh and that the old feelings would revive in 
their imperious exclusive sway. He had known that 
this^, might happen; he had not known whether he 
hoped or feared its happening; because, if it happened, 
thwe was no teh^ng what else might happen. Now he 
became aware*tliat it would not happen, and (perhaps 
this was strangest of all) that the insuperable obstacle 
came from himself and not from her. She had not 
ceased, and could not cease, to attract, amuse, and 
charm, br cv^n to be the woman with whom out of all 
women ht would best like to be. But here the power 
of her presence stopped ; it owned limits; it had not a 
boundless empire ; that belonged now only to the mem¬ 
ory of her. It was thdfi the memory,*not the presence, 
which # he would always think of when he thought of his 
ITe, which would be the great thing to him, which would 
abide always with him, unchanged, wnweakened, unspoilt 
either by what she was now or in the futury might be. 
She was beyond her own power; herself, as she had 
been to him, she could neither efface nor mar. He had 
ide^Jised her; he was rich in the possession of the image 
his idealising had made; but the woman before his eyes 
was different or seen with different eyes. As this came 
home to his mind, a sense of relief rose for a moment 
inhii®i; he hailed its appearance With eagerness; but 
its fl»pefranc« was brief; it was drcWned in a sense of 
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loss. He was free; that was the undoubted meaning 
of what hq, felt; but he was'freejat a great cost. It 
was as fhough a man got rid of\hs fetters by cutting off 
the limb that carried them. ^ 

He strolled back into the drawing-ioqm. The throng 
had grown thin. Alice Muddock and Bertie Jewttt 
were gone; Alice had kept out of Ora’s way. Babba 
Flint was just saying good-bye; the Btfwdons, Ora* an’d 
Hazlewood were standing in a group together in the 
middle of the room. He noticed that Hazlewood shifted 
his position a little so as to present a fullback view. 
Really Hazlewood need not feel uncomfortable. Hazlc- 
wood as an individual was of such very small impor¬ 
tance. However Ashley did not thrust his presence on 
him, but went off and talked for a few moments with 
his hostess. Meanwhile the group separated; Ora 
came towards Mrs. Pocklington, Hazlewood following. 
Ashley hastily said his own farewell and sauntered off; 
Ora waved her hand to him with her lavistf 1 freedom 
and airy grace of gesture, calling, “ Good-night, Ash¬ 
ley ! ” Hazlewood exchanged a nod with him; then tfre^,, 
pair passed out. 

In the hall Bowdon suggested that they should walk a 
little way together, the night being fine. Irene knew 
well why they wanted to walk together, but got into her 
carriage without objection; she had no more to fear 
from Ora. As for Ashley, so for her Ora’s work lay 
in the. past, not (( in the present or the future. The 
difference in her life, as in his, had been made once,and 
for all; nothing that came now could cither increase it 
or take it away. Htf r fears, her jealousy, her grudge, 
were for the memory/* not for the presence. 

The two men whf had wanted to talk to one another 
walked in silence*/side by side. But ^rese^tly ihe 
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silence seemed absurd, and they spoke of trivial matters. 
Then came silence againo 

“ I mustn’t come muc^ further,” said Bowdon at last, 
“ or I shan’t get home -*o-night.” 

“ Oh, come on a^’htle way; it’ll do you good,” said 
Ashley. 

So they went on a little way. And at last Bowdon 
spoke. .» i 

“ She doesn’t look a day older,” he said. 

“ Oh, no. She won’t look a day older for ever so 
long. ” 

“And old Hazlewood’s just the same, wrinkle and 
alV’ * 

“ She won’t smooth that away,” said Ashley with a 
laugh. 

Bowdon took his arm and they walked on together for 
a little way further. Then Bowdon stopped. 

“ I ’nr going home,” he said, dropping Ashley’s arm. 

“ Good-nPght.” 

“ Good-night,” Ashley answered. 

But for a moment Bowdon did not go. With a smile 
at once confidential and apologetic he put the question 
which.was in his mind: “It’s infernally impertinent of 
me, but, I say, Ashley, arc you still in love with her? ” 

Ashley looked him full in the face for a moment, and 
then gave his answer. “No, I’m not, but I wish to 
God I was! ” he said. 

For in that love his life had done its uttermost; it 
would do no such good thing agaiii. lie had called 
Qra*s time his holiday time. It wds over. The rare 
quality of its pleasure he would taste no more. Bowdon 
podded in understanding. “A wonderful creature!” 
he s^id, as he turned away. V 

woftderjpl creature! Or, as Babba Flint had pre- 
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ferted to put it, “A* good sight.” Yes, that must be 
the way to look at her, the right way to look at her 
existence,'the truth about it. ^Ofily when Ashley re¬ 
membered that little gesture oi dumb protest, the truth 
seemed rather hard — and hard for himself alone. 
If she sacrificed others, if her nature N .verd* shaped ,+o 
that, was she not a sacrifice herself— sacrificed that 
beautiful things might be set before ths. eyes and irv the 
hearts of men? Let judgment then be gentk?, and love 
unashamed. 
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trations, Plans, and Portraits, fn 2 vols. 
Quarto. 15 s. each. ' 

Cutts (E. L.), D.D. See Leaders of Religion 
DanieU (G. W.)., M.A. See Leaders of 
Religion. 

Danson (Mary C.) and Crawford (F. 
G.). FATHERS IN THE 
Small Bvo is. 6 d. 

Dante, la commedia di 

The Italian Text edited by Paget Toynbee, I 
M.A.,D.Litt. Crown Bvo. 6s. i 




*THE PURGATORIO OF DANTE. 
Translated into Spenserian Prose by C. 
Gordon Wright. With the Italian text. 
FcJp. 8 vo. 2s. 6d. net. 

See also PagetToynbee and Little library. 
Barley (Oeorge). See Little Library. 
"D’Arcy (K F.), M.A. A NEW TRIGON- 
OMETRV^OR BEGINNERS. Crown 
Bvo. 2s. 6 d. * 

Davenport (Cyril). See Connoisseur's 
Libraryand Little Books on Art. 

*Davis (H. W. C.), M.A., Faflow and Tutor 
of Balliol College, Author of ‘ Charlemagne.' 
ENGLAND UNDER THE NOHMANS 
AND ANGEVINS: L066-1072. With 
Maps and Illustrations. Demy Bvo. 10s. 6d. 
net. 


Dawson (A. J.). MOROCCO. Being a 

bundle of jottings, notes, impressions, 
tales, and tributes. With many Illustra¬ 
tions. Demy 87^. ior. 6 d. net. 

Deane (A. C.). See Little Library. 

Delbos (Leon), f HE METRIC SYSTEM. 

Crown Bvo. »' 

Demosthenes. THE £ (.YNTHIACS AND 
PHILIPPICS. Translated upon a new 
principle by Otho Holland Crown Bvo. 
2 s. 6 d. 

Demosthenes. AGAINST CONON AND 
CALL 1 CLLS. Edited with Notes and 
Vocabulary, b, F. Darwin Swift, M.A. 
Fcap. Bvo. 2s. 

Dickens (Charles). Sec Little. Library and 

Illustrated Pocket LiMfory 

Dickinson (Emily). POEMS. First Series. 

Ci on’n Bz’o 4s td, net. 

Dickinson (G. L.), M A., Fellow of King'-. 
College, Cambridge. THE GREEK 

VIEW OF LIFE. Third Edition. 


CrowruBvo. 21. 6 d. 

Dickson J (H. N.), F.R.S E., F.R.Met. Soc. 
METEOROLOGY. Illustrated. Crown 
Bvo. 2s. 6 d. 

Dilke (Lady). See Social Questions Series. 

Dillon (Edward). See Connoisseur'sLibrary. 

Ditchfleld(P. H.), M.A., F.S.A. 

THE STORY OF OUR ENGLISH 
TOWNS. With an Introduction by 
Augustus Jessoh-, D.D. Second Edition. 
Crown Sr'it. 6 s. 

OLD ENGLISH CUSTOMS: Extant at 
the Present Time. Crown 87 'o 6s. See 
also Methuen’s Ha E-crown Library, 

Dixon (W. M), M.A. A PRIMER OF 
TENNYSON. Second Edition. ^Crown 
Bvo. 2s. 6d. . 

ENGLISH POETRY FROM BLAKE WO 
BROWNING. Second Edition. Crown 


8?>0. 2s. 6 d. 1 

Dole (N. H.). FAMOUS COMPOSERS. 
With Portraits. 7 wo Volumes. DeViy 
Bvo. 12s. net. ■ 

♦Doney (May). SONGS OF THlTREAL. 
Crown Bvo. 3-r. 6 d. t^j t. “ 


A volume of poems, 
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Douglas (James), the man in the 

PULPIT. Crown Svo. is.td.net. 
DOWden (J.), D.D., Lord Bishop of'Edin- 
burgh. See Churchman’s Library. # 
Draga(G ) See Books on Business. 

Driver (S. R.),D. D., D.tk L., Can^ of Christ 
Church. Regius Professor of HiCrtw in the 
University of Oxford. SyVfvIONS ON 
SUBJECTS CONNER ED WITH THE 

f »LD TESTAMENT. Crown 8 vo. 6s. 
ee also Westminster Commentaries. 
Dryhurst (A*R.). See Little Books on Art. 
^ DugUid (Charles). Sec Books on Business. 
Dtmcftn (8. J.) (Mrs. Ctft'Es), Author of 1 A 
Voyage ofConsolation.’ ON THEjOTHEK 
SIDE OF THE LATCH. Second Edition. 
Crown 8 7>o. 6 s. 


Dunn(J. T.), D.Sc., and Mundella(V. A.). 

GENERAL ELEMENTARY SCIENCE. 
With 114 Illustrations. Second Edition. 
Crown 8 vo. 3s. 6d. 

Duns tan (A. £.), Il.Sc. See Junior School 
Books. | 

Durham (The Earl ofy A report on 

CANADA. WiU^ an” Introductory Note. 
Demv 81 >0. 4 s.^d. net. 

Dutt (W. A.). \ POPULAR GUIDE TO 

NORFOLK Medium 8 vo. 6d. net. 
THE NORFOLK BROADS. With 
coloured and other Illustrations by Frank: 
Southgate. Large Demy Svo. 6s. See 
also The Little Guides. 

Earle (John), Bishop of Salisbury. MICRO- 
COSMOGRAPHlE, or A PIECE OF 
THE W#RLD DISCOVERED; in 
Essayes and Characters. Post 1 6mo. 
2s net. 

Edmonds, (Major J. E.), R.E ; D.A q.- 
M.G. See W. Birkbeck Wood. 

Edwards (Clement). See Social Questions 
Series. ® 

Edwards (W. Douglas). See Commercial 


Series* 

Egan (Pierce). See Illustrated Pocket 
Library. 

*Egerton (H. E.), M. A. A HISTORY OF 
BRITISH COLONIAL POLICY. N. w 
and Cheaper Issue. Demy Svo. 7 s. 6d.net. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 


Ellabv (C. G.). See The Little Guides. 
EllertOU(F. G.). bee S. J. Stone. 

Ellwood (Thomas), the history of 
THE LIFE OF. Edited by C. G. Crumt, 
M.A. Crown 8t >0. os. 

EngSl (E.). A HISTORY OF ENGLISH 
TTEiTERATURK : From its Beginning to 
W Tennyson. Translated from the German 
Demy Svo. 71 6 d. net. 
lErasmuS. A Book called in Latin EN- 

1 chiridion mu, ins Christiani, 

# and in English the Manual of the Christian 
w Kmght, replenished with most wholesome 
prSepts, made by tHe famous.clerk Erasmus 
of Rotersame, tra the which is added a new 
irjellouauofitable preface. 


•nef 


mar 


From the edition printed by Wynkd^ffe 
Wotde for John Byddell, 1533. Leap. 8 vo. 

3 s. 6 d. net. 

Fairbrother (W. H.J, M.A. THE PHILO¬ 
SOPHY OF T. H. GREEN. Second 
Edition. Crown Svo. 3 s. 6d. 

Farrer (Reginald). THE GARDEN OP- 

ASIA. Second Edition. Crovmivo. 6 s. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Ferrier (Susan). See Little Library. 

Fidler (T. Claxton), M.inst. C.E. See 

Books ui Business. 

Fielding (Henry). See Methuen's Standard 
Library O 

Finn (S. W.), M.A. See Junior Examination 
Series. 

Firth (C. H.), M.A. CROMWELL’S 
ARMY: A History of the English Soldier 
during the Ci\il Wars, the Commonwealth, 
and the Protectorate. Crown 8 vo. 6s. 

Fisher (G. W.), M.A. annals OF 
S H R E WSBU R Y sC H 0 O L, With numer¬ 
ous Illustrations. Demv 8 ? o. 10 s. 6d. 

FitzGerald (Edward). THE rubAiyAt 

OF OMAR KHAWAM. Printed from 
the Fifth and last Edition. With a Com¬ 
mentary by Mrs. Stfihiln Batson, and a 
Biography of Omar by E. D. Ross. Crown 
6v. Sec aLo Miniatm e Library. 
Fleeter (W. H.), M.A., D.C L, Headmaster 
of the lh.m Close Schorl, Cheltenham. 
THE STUDENT'S PRAYER BOOK. 
Part 1. Morning and Evening Prater 
A' fti Litany. With an Introduction and 
Notes. Crown Svo. ej 6 d. 

FlUX (A. W ), M.A., William Dow Professor 
of Puhti. nl Economy in M‘Gill Universitv, 
M0nlft.1I. ECONOMIC PRINCIPLES. 
Demy R;-',,. 77. 6 d. net. 

Fortescue (Mrs. G.) Sec Little Books on 
Art. * 

Fraser (David) A MODERN CAM¬ 
PAIGN; OR, WAR AND WIRELESS 
TELEGRAPHY IN THE FAR EAST. 
Illustrated. ( > own &z>o. 6s. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Fraser (J. F.). ROUND THE WORU/ 
ON A WHEEL. With 100 Illustrations. 
bou> t.’i Edit.on CrownSvo. 6s. 

A Colonial Edifion E also published. 
French (W.), M.A. See Textbooks of Tech¬ 
nology 

Freudciyeich (Ed. von). DAIRY BAC- 
TERif)Lt,GY. A Shmt Manual for the 
Use of Students Translated by J. R. 
Ain^okih Davis, M.A. Second Edition 
Revved. Cmwn 2 s.Cd. 

Fulford (H. W.), M.A. See Churchman’s 
lhbli. 

C. G.. and F. C. G. JOHN BULL’S AD¬ 
VENTURES IN THE FISCAL WON- 
JMLRLAND. By Charles Geake. With 
4Wlllu.stiations by F. Csrruthers Gould. 
Second Ed<Hon. Crown Svo. is.net. 

Galliqhan (W. M.). See The Little Guides. ' 
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Messrs. Methuen^ Catalogue 


MarrCJ. E.), F.R.S., Fellow of St John’s Col- 
Cambridge. THE SCIENTIFIC 
STUDY OF SCENERd 7 . Second Edition. 
Illustrated. Croitht 8 vo, 6s. 
AGRICULTURAL GEOLOGY. With num- 
.erous Illustrations. Crown 8 vo. 6s. 
Karvell (Andrew). See Little Library. 
*M&Befield (J. E.) SEA LIFE IN NEL¬ 
SON’S TIME. With many Illustrations. 
Crown 8 vo. 3J. 6J. net. 

Maskell(A .) See Connoisseur's Library. 
MaSOU(A. J.), D. D. See Leaders of Religion. 

MasBee (George). g'HE evolution OF 

PLANT LIFE: Lower Foims. With Illus¬ 
trations. Crown 87/(7. 2S. 6 d. 
Masterman(C. F. G.), M.A. TENNYSON 
AS A RELIGIOUS TEACHER. Croton 
8vo. 6s. 

*Matheson(Hon.E.F.). COUNSELS OF 
LIFE. Fcap. 8 zo. 2s 6 d. net. 

A volume of Selections in Prose and 
Verse. 

May (Phil) the phil may album. 

Second Edition, sto. is. net. 

Mellows (Emma S.). a short story 

OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. C>own 
87/0. 3-r. bd. 

♦Methuen (A. M. S.). THE TRAGEDY 
OF SOUTH AFRICA. Cr. 8 yo. is net. 
A revised and enlarged edition of the 
author’s ‘ Peace or War in South 
Africa. ’ 

ENGLAND’S RUIN: Discussed in Six- 
teen Letters to the Right Hon. 
Joseph Chamberlain, M P. Crown 8 vo. 

3 d. net. 

MiChell (E. B). THE ART AND PRAC¬ 
TICE OF HAWKING. With 3 Photo 
gravures by G. E. Lodge, and other Illus¬ 
trations. Demy Zvo. lor 6 d. 4, 

♦Millais (J. G.). THE LIKE AND LET¬ 
TERS OF SIR JOHN EVERETT 
MILLAIS, Presidentofthe Royal Academy 
With many Illustrations, of which 3 are in 
Photogravure. New Edition, Demy 8 vo 
7s. 6 d. net 

MillalB (Sir John Everett) See Little 
Gallei ies. 

MilliB (C. T.) ( M.I.M.E.* See Textbooks of 
Technology 

Milne (J. G.), m.a. A history of 

ROMAN EGYPT. Fully Illustrated. 
Crown 8vo 6s. V 

♦Milton, John, the poems of, both 

ENGLISH AND LATIN, CoiumVd at 
several times. Printed by his true Q pies 
The Songs were set in Murick by Mr. 
Henry Lawes, Gentleman of the Kings 
Chap pel, and one of His Majesties Private 
Mustek. 

Printed and publish’d according to Order. 
Printed by Ruth Raworth for Ijf jm- 
fhrey Moseley, and are to be sold at the 
signe of the Princes Armes in Pauls Church¬ 
yard, 1645. £ 


*A MILTON DAY BOOK. Edited by R. 
F. T*wndhow. Ecap. 8 vo. as. 6 d. net. 

See^also (Little Library and Methuen s 
Standard Library. 

Mitchell(P. Chalmers), M.A. OUTLINES 
OF BIOLOGY. Illustrated. Second Edi¬ 
tion. Crown 8 vo. 6r 

*Mitton (G. E.). TANK: AUSTEN AND 
HER ENGLAND. w Witfo many Portraits, 
and Illustrations. Demy Zvo. 10 s. 6 d. ntH. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. - 
‘Moil (A).’ See Books on BuSiness. 

Moir (D. M.). See Little Libraiy. 

♦Money (L. G. Chidfcza). WEALTH ANtf 
POVERTY. Demy 8 vo. (s. net. 

Moore (H- E.). See Social Questions Series. 
Moran (Clarence G ). See Books on 

Business. 

More (Sir Thomas). Sec Methuen’s Standard 
Library. 

Morffil (W. R.), Oriel College, Oxford. A 
HISTORY OF RUSSIA FROM PETER 
THE GREAT TO ALEXANDER II. 

3 f - »d. 

Morich(R. J.), late of Cfc,j^t College. See 
School Examination Series. 1 '' 

*MorriS (J.) THE MAKERS OF JAPAN. 
With many portraits and Illustrations. 
Demy 8 vo. ns. bd. net. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 
Morris (J. E0- See The Little Guides. 
Morton (Miss Anderson). See Miss Brod 
rick. t , ’ 

Moule (H. C. G.), D.D., Lord Bishop of Dur- 
ham. See Leaders of Rehgiot^ 

Muir (M. M. Pattison), M.A. THE 

CHEMISTRY OF FIRE. The Elementary 
Principles of Chemistry. Illustrated. Crown 
8 vo. as. 6 d. 

Mundella/y. A.). M.A. See J T. Dunn. 
MunTO (R.l, LL D. See Antiquary’s Books. 
Naval Officer (A). See lllustiated Pocket 
Library. • 

Neal (W. G.). See K. N. Hall. 

Newman (J. H.) and others. See Library 
of Devotion. 

Nichols (J. B. B.). See Little Library. 
NlCkliU (T.), M.A. EXAMINATION 
PAPERS IN THUCYDIDES. Crown 
8 vo, as. 

Nimrod. See Illustrated Pocket Library. 
Northcote (JameB), R A. THE CONVER¬ 
SATIONS OF JAMES NORTHCOTE, 
R.A., AND JAMES WARD. Edited by 
Ernes, r Fletcher. With many Port^its. 
Demy 8 vo. lot. 6 d. 'V, 

*Norway.(A. H.), Author of ‘Highways an® 
Byways in Devon and Cornwall.’ NAPLES. 
With 25 Coloured Illustrations by MAURicrf 
Greifkenhagen. A New Edition, CrownL 
8 vo. 6 s. _ V 

NOValhl. THE DISCIPLES AT SAlS^ND^ 
OTHER FRAGMENTS. Etfcted by Miss 
Una Birch. Fcaj> • 3.S, bd. t 
Oliphant (MIS.). See Letters of Religion. 
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ftnUMO. W. 0 .), M.A., Fellow of All Souls’. 
Oxford. A HISTORY OF THE ART OF 
WAR. Vol. li.t The Middle Ages, from 
the Fourth to the FourteentfeCent^y. Illus¬ 
trated. Demy Bvo. ios. 6 d. net. 

3tttoy (R. L./, D.Q. See Handbooks of 
Theology rand Leaders of Religion. 

Dwen (Douelai . See Books on Business. 
Oxford (M.N.), ofGuy-s Hospital. A HAND- 
BOOK OF VUI^flNG. Second Edition. 

* Crown 8 vo. 3J. 6 d. 

Pokes (W A C. C.). THE SCIENCE OF 
HYGIENE. With numerous Illustrations. 
J&my Bvo. 15j. _ 

Palmer (Frederick), with KUROKI in 
MANCHURIA. With many Illustrations. 
Third Edition. Demy 8 vo. 7 s. 6d. net. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Parker (Gilbert), a lover’s diary : 

SONGS IN SEQUENCE. Ecaf>. 8 vo. 5 x. 

Parkinson (John), paradisi in sole 
paradisus terristris, or a 

GARDEN OF ALL SORTS OF PLEA- 
, SANT FLOWERS. Folio. £ 4 , 4 s. net. 

Parmenter(John). helio-tropes, or 
NEW POiyi* FOR SUNDIALS, 1625. 
Edited by Ekrcival Landon. Quarto. 
3r. 6 d. net. 

Parmentier (Prof. L6on). See Byzantine 
Texts. 

Pascal. See Library of Devotion. 

'Paston (George), social carica¬ 
tures of the eighteenth 

CENTURY. ^imperialQuarto. £2, iaj. 6 d. 
net. SejyilsQ Little Books on Art and Illus¬ 
trated PWiket Library. 

Paterson(W. R.)(Benjamin Swift). LIFE’S 
QUESTIONINGS. Crown 8 vo. 31. 6 d. 
net. 

Patterson (A. HA NOTES OF AN east 
COAST NATURALIST, illustrated in 
Colour by F. Southgatf. Second Edition. 
Crcnun 8 vo. fix. 

^NATURE NOTES IN EASTERN NOR- 
FOLK. A series of observations on the 
Birds, Fishes, Mammals, Reptiles, and 
stalk-eyed Crustaceans found in that neigh¬ 
bourhood, with a list of the species. With 
12 Illustrations in colour, by Frank 
Southgatf. Crown 8 vo. 6s. 

PeaCOCk (N.). See Little Books on Art. 

Pearce (E. H.), m.a. annals of 

CHRIST’S HOSPITAL. With many Illus¬ 
trations. Demy Bv». 7 s. 6 d. 

Peel (Sidney), late Fellow of Trinity College, 
^Oxford, and Secretary to the Royal Corn- 
emission on the Licensing Laws. PRACTI¬ 
CAL LICENSING REFORM. Second 
Edition. Ctvwn 8 vo. is. 6d. 

Peters (J. P.), D.D. See Churchman’s 
Library. 

Pei 

„ inai’d: 

* Earliest TjbSBs to the Present Day. 

* * I 


Fully Illustrated. In six volumes.thrown * 
8 vo. 6f. each. 

Vol. r. Prehistoric Times to XVIth 
Dynasty. Fifth Edition. 

Vol. 11. This XVI Pth and XVIIIth 
Dynasties. Fourth Edition. 

*Vol. hi. XIXth to XXXth Dynasties. 
Vol. iv. The Egypt of the Ptolemies. 

J. P. Mahaffy, Litt.D. 

Vol. v. Roman Egypt. J. G. Milne, M.A. 
Vol. vi. Egypt in the Middle Ages. 

Stanley Lanf-Poole, M.A. 

RELIGION AND CONSCIENCE IN 
ANCIENT EG VP#. Fully Illustrated. 
Crown Bvo. si. 6d. 

SYRIA AND EGYPT, FROM THE TELL 
EL AMARNA TABLETS. Crown 87 to. 

2 s. 6 d. 

EGYPTIAN TALES. Illustrated by Tris- 
tram-Ellis. In Two Volumes. Crown five. 

3 s. 6 d. each. 

EGYPTIAN DECORATIVE ART. With 
120 Illustrations. Crown Bvo. 3s. 6d. 
Phillips (W. A.). See Oxford Biographies. 
Phillpotts (Eden). MY DEVON YEAR. 
With 38 Illustrations by T. Ley Pethy- 
bridge. Second and Cheaper Edition. 
Large Crown 8 vo. 6x. 

*UP ALONG AND DOWN ALONG. 
Illustrated by Claude Siibpperson. 
Crown 8 vo. $s. net. 

A volume of poems. 

Pienaar (Philip). WITH STEYN AND 
d}E WET. Second Edition. Crown Bvo. 
3s. 6 d. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 
*Plarr (Victor) and Walton (F. W.). A 
SCHOOL HISTORY OF MIDDLE¬ 
SEX. With many Illustrations. Crown 
87/0. is. 6 d. 

PlautUt. THE CAPTIVI. Edited, with 
an Introduction, Textual Notes, and a Com¬ 
mentary, by W. M. Lindsay, Fellow of 
Jesus College, Oxford. Demy Bvo. 10s. 6d. 
net. 

Flowden-Wardlaw (J. T.), B.A., King’s 
College, Cambridge. See School Examina¬ 
tion Series. 

Pocock (Roger), a frontiersman. 

Third Edition} Crown Bvo. 6#. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 
Podmore (Frank). MODERN SPIRI- 
TU./ULISJVI. Two Volumes. Demy Bvo. 
sis. net. 

A History and a Criticism. 

Poer# (J. Patrick Le). A MODERN 
LWGIONARY. Crown Bvo. 6 s. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 
Pollard (Alice). See Little Books on Art. 
Pollard (A. W.). OLD PICTURE BOOKS. 
With mauy Illustrations. Demy Bvo 7 s. 6 d. 
siet. 

PdtLard (Eliza F.). Se<* Little Books on Art. 
Pollock (David), M.I.N.A. See Books eu 
Business. 
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Messrs. MethueJi’s Catalogue 


Sec Illustrated 


See 


tilifb&do (Geoffrey. Esq.). 

Pocket Library. 

G&Skell (Mrs.). See Little Library. 
G&squet, the Right R tv. Abbot, O.S.B. 
Antiquary's Books. 

. George (H. B.LM.A., Fellow of New College, 
' Oxford. BATTLES OF ENGLISH HIS¬ 
TORY. With numerous Plans. Fourth 
Edition. Revised, with a new Chapter 
including the South African War. Crown 
8 vo. 3s. 6d. 

A HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY OF THE 
BRITISH EMPIRE. Crown Bvo. 3s. 6d. 
Gibbins (H. de«B.), Lut.D , m.a in¬ 
dustry IN ENGLAND : HISTORI¬ 
CAL OUTLINES. With 5 Maps. Third 
Edition. Demy 8r >0. 10s. 6d. 

A COMPANION GERMAN GRAMMAR. 
Crown 8 vo. u. 6 d. 

THE INDUSTRIAL HISTORY OF 
ENGLAND. Tenth Edition. Revised. 
With Maps and Plans. Crown 8 vo. 3 s. 
ENGLISH SOCIAL REFORMERS. 
Second Edition. Cronvn 8 vo. 2 s. 6 d. 

See also Commercial Series and Social 
Questions Series. 

Gibbon (Edward). THE decline and 
FALL OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 
A New Edition, edited with Notes, Appen¬ 
dices, and Maps, by J. B. Bury, M.A., 
Litt.D., Regius Professor of Greek at Cam¬ 
bridge. In Seven Volumes. Demy 8 vo. 
Gilt to/, 8s. 6d. each. Also, Crown 8 vo. 
6s. each. • 

MEMOIRS OF MY LIFE AND WRIT- 
INGS. Edited, with an Introduction and 
Notes, by G. Birkbeck Hill, I.L.l). 
C rown 8 vo. 6s. 

See also Methuen's Standard Library. 
Gibson (E. C. S.), D.D., Lord Bishop of 
Gloucester. See Westminster Corf.mentaries, 
Handbooks of Theology, and Oxford Bio- 
rraphies. 

bcrt (A. R.). Sec Little Books on Art. 
Godfrey (Elizabeth). A BOOK OF RE¬ 
MEMBRANCE. Second Edition. Fcap. 

8 vo. as. 6d. net. e 

Godley (A. D.), M.A,, Fellow of Magdalen 
College, Oxford. LYRA FR1VOLA. 
Third Edition. FcapIBvo. as. 6 d. 
VERSES TO ORDER. Second Edition 
Fcap. 8 vo. as. 6d. 

SECOND STRINGS. Fcap. 8 vo. as. fid. 

Goldsmith (Oliver), the v£ar of 

WAKEFIELD. With 24 Coloured Plates 
by T. Rowlandson. Royal 8 rt\ One 
Guinea, net. 

Reprinted from the edition of 1B17. Also 
Fcap. 32*10. With 10 Plates in Photo¬ 
gravure by Tony Johannot. Leather, as. 6d. 
net. See also Illustrated Pocket Library 
and Methuen's Standard Library. / 

Goodrlch-Freer (A-). IN A SYKiAN 
SADDLE. Demy Bvo. 7 s. 6d. net. 

Gondge (H. L.), M.A.. Principal oj Wells 


err 

Gilbc 


Theological College. See Westminster Coal¬ 
men taries. 

GrabLm (P. Anderson). See Social Ques¬ 
tion^ Serin. 

Granger (F. S.), M.A., Litt.D. PSYCH- 
OLOGY. Second? Edition. Crown 8 vo. 
as. 6 d. \ 

THE SOUBfc^QF A CHRISTIAN. Crown 
S vo. 6j. 

Gray (E. M'Queen). CERldAN PASSAGES 
FOR UNSEEN TRANSLATION. Crfi»n 
8 vo. as. 6 d. ,, 

Gray (P.L.), B.Sc. THE PRINCIPLES OK 
MAGNETISM «\ND ELECTRICITY : * 
an Elementary Text-Book. With 181 
Diagrams. Crown Bvo. §j. 6d. 

Green (G. Buckland), M.A., Assistant 
Master at Edinburgh Academy, late Fellow 
of St. John’s College, Oxon. NOTES ON 
GREEK AND LATIN SYNTAX. Crenvn 
Bvo. 3f. 6 d. 

Green (E. T.), M.A. See Churchman’s 
Library. e . 

Greenidge (A. HIT.), M.A. A HISTORY^ 
OF ROME: Dmringtthe Later Republic 
and the Early PrincipatU*. In Six Volumes. 
Demy 8 vo. Vol. I. (133-104 B.c ) ioj. 6 d. 
net. 

Greenwell (Dora). See Miniature Library. 

Gregory (R. A.) THE VAULT of 
HEAVEN. A Fopular Introduction to 
Astronomy. With numerous Illustrations. 
Crown 8 vo. as. 6 d. , 

Gregory (Miss E. C.)#. See Library of 
Devotion. 

Greville Minor. A MODERN JOURNAL. 
Edited by J. A. Spender. Crown Bvo. 
3s. 6d. net 

Grinling (C. H.). A HISTORY OF THE 
GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY, 
1845-95.# With Illustrations. Revised, with 
an additional chapter. Demy Bvo. ioj. 6 d. 

Grubb (H- C.). See Textbooks of Technology. 

Guiney (Louisa I.). HURRELL 
FROUDE; Memoranda and Comments. 
Illustrated. Demy Bvo. 10s. 6d. net. 

"Gwynn (M. L.). A BIRTHDAY BOOK. 
New and cheaper issue. Royal Bvo. 3s.net. 

Hackett (John), B.D. A HISTORY OF 
THE ORTHODOX CHURCH OF 
CYPRUS. With Maps and Illustrations. 
Demy Bvo. 15s. net. 

Haddon (A. c.), Sc.d., f.r.s. head¬ 
hunters, BLACK, WHITE, AND 
BROWN. With many Illustrations and a 
Map. Demy Bvo. 15s. ' 

Hadfield (R.A.). See Social Questions 
Series. 

Hall (R. N.) and Neal (W. G.). THE 
ANCIENT RUINS OF RHODESIA 
With numerous Illustrations. 

Edition, revised. Demy Bvo, tor. 6d, nets., 

Hall (R. N.). GREAT ZIMBABWE. 
With numerous Plans and t Hustratiom. 
Royal Bvo. sis. net. C * ( 
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Hamilton (F. j.), D.D. bee Byzantine 
Texts. m 

Hammond (J. L.). chafes James 

FOX: A Biographical Study. iMmy 8t io. 
i of. 6 d. 

Hajmay (D.). a short history of 

THE ROYAL NAVY, Ffcow Early 
Times to the Present | r. ?$. Illustrated. 
Two Volume t Demy 8 vo. 75, 6d. each. 
»VoI. I. 1200-1088. * 

Hannay (James 0.), m.a. the spirit 
AND ORIGIN OF CHRISTIAN 
MONASTICISM. Crown Bvo. 6s. 

1 «H ^WISDOM OF TlAi DESERT. Crerwn 
8 vo. 3 J. 6d. net. 

Hare. (A. T.), M.A. THE CONSTRUC¬ 
TION OF LARGE INDUCTION COILS. 
With numerous Diagrams. Demy Eve. 6s. 

Harrison (Clifford), reading and 

READERS. Fcap. 8 vo. 2 s. 6d. 

Hawthorne (Nathaniel). See Little 
Library. 

Heath (Frank R,). Se| The Little Guides. 
Heath (Dudley). See (Connoisseur’s Library. 

Hello (Ernest) ^studies in saint- 
ship. Transited from the French by 
V. M. Crawford. FcapEvo. 3s. 6tl. 
^Henderson (B. W.), Fellow of Exeter 
College, Oxford. THE LIFE AND 
PKINCII'ME OF THE EMPEROR 
NERO. With Illustrations. New and 
cheaper issue. Demy 8 vo. 7 i. 6d. net 
Henderson (T. E.). See Little Library and 
Oxford Biograimies. 

Henley (W.tf .). See Methuen’s Half-Crown 
Library. 

Henley (W. E.) and Whibley <C.). Sec 
Methuen’s Half-Crown Library. 

HenSOn (H. H.),B D., Canon of Westminster. 
APOSTOLICCHRISTIANI'IT: As Illus- 
trated by the Epistles of St. Taul to the 
Corinthian?. Crown 87 > 0 . 6s. 
LIGHT.AND LEAVEN : Hisiorical and 
Social Sermons. Crown 8z > 0 . 65. 
DISCIPLINE AND LAW. Fcap. 8 vo. 
is. 6d. 

Herbert (George). See Library of Devotion. 
Herbert of Cherbury (Lord). See Minia¬ 
ture Library. 

Hewins (W. A. S.), ba. English 
TRADE AND FINANCE IN THE 
SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. Crown 
8 vo. 25 . 6 d. 

*Hewitt (Ethel M.) A GOLDEN DIAL. 

Faip. 8 vo. 25 . 6 d. net. 

T.Od (W.). PALIO AND PONTE: 
Book of Tuscan Games. Illustrated. 
Royal 8vo. 21 s net. 

Tbert(T.). See Little Blue Books. 

"i (Clare). See Textbooks of Technology. 

, (Henry), B.A., Headmaster of the Boy’s 
Hiab School, Worcester, Cape Colony* A 
SOUTH -AFRICAN ARITHMETIC. 
Croivn BvW 3 s.£d. 

Hlllegks fflowifa C.). WITH THE 

A 


BOER If ORCES. With 24 Illustrations. 
•Second Edition. Crown 8 vo. 6s. 

A Colonial Edison is also published. 
Hobhouae (Emily). THE BRUNT OF 
THE WAR. With Map and Illustrations. 
Crown 8 vo. 6s. # 

A Colonial Edition L also published. 
HObhOUBe (L. T.), Fellow of C.C.C., Oxford. 
THE THEORY OF KNOWLEDGE. 
Demy B?'0. 10s. 6d. net. 

Hobson (J, A.), M.A. INTERNATIONAL 
TRADE : A Study of Economic Principles. 
Crown 8 vo. 25. 6 d. j^t. See also Social 

S uestions Series. 

gkin (T.), D C.L. See Leaders of 
Religion. 

Hodgson (Mrs. A. W.). HOW TO 
IDENTIFY OLD CHINESE PORCE¬ 
LAIN. Post 8vo, 6s. 

Hogg (Thomas Jefferson). SHELLEY 
AT OXFORD. With an Introduction by 
R. A. Streatfkild. Fcap. 8 vo. 2 s. net. 
Holden-Stone (G. de). See Books on 
Business. 

Holdich (Sir T. H.), K.C.I.E. THE 
INDIAN BORDERLAND: being a 
Personal Record of Twenty Years. Illus¬ 
trated. Demy 8r'o. 10 s. 6d. net. 

Holdsworth (W. S.). M.A. A HISTORY 
OF ENGLISH LAW. In Two Volumes. 
Vol. I. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 

*Holt (Emily). THE SECRET OF POPU¬ 
LARITY Croion 8vo 35. 6d. net. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 
Holyoake (G. J.). See Social Questions 
Serirs. 

Hone (Nathaniel J-). See Antiquary's Books. 
Hoppner. See Little Galleries. 

Horace. See Classical Translations. 
Horsburgh (E. L. S.), M.A. WATERLOO: 
A Narrative and Criticism. With Plans. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 5 5 . See also 
Oxfoid Biographies. 

Horth (A.C.). See Textbooks of Technology. 
Horton (R. F.), D.D. See Leaders of 
Religion. - 

Hosie (Alexander). MANCHURIA. 

With Illustrations and a Map. Second 
Edition. DemySvo. 75. 6d. net. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

How (F. D.). SIX GREAT SCHOOL¬ 
MASTERS. With Portraits and Illustra¬ 
tions. Second Edition. Demy 8vo. 7 s. 6d. 
Howell (G.). See Social Questions Series. 

‘ ‘ “ ‘ " MEMORIALS OF A 


Hudson (Robert), l 
WARWICKSHIRE 


many Illustrations. DemyBvo, 15s.net. 
Hughes (C. E.h THE PRAISE OF 
SHAKESPEARE. An English Anthol¬ 
ogy. With a Preface by Sidney Lkk. 
Demy 8 vo. 35 6d. net. 

HuAes (Thomas). TOM BROWN’S 
SCHOOLDAYS. With an Introdrt tion 
and Notts by Vkknpn Kendall. Leather, 
25 6d. net. 
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Hutchinson (Horace 0.). the new 

FOREST. Illustrated in colour with 
so Pictures by Walter Tyndale and 4 
by Miss Lucy Kemp Welch. Large 
Demy Zvo. 21 s. net. 

HnttOU (A. W.), M.A. See Leaders of 
Religion. 

Hutton (Edward), the cities of 

UMBRIA. With many Illustrations, of 
which 20 are in Colour, by A. Pisa. Crown 
8 vo. 6s. 

•ENGLISH LOVE POEMS. Edited with 
an Introduction. tikap. 8 -jo. 3s. 6 d. net. 
Hutton (R. H.) See Leaders of Religion. 
Hutton (W. H.), M.A. THE LIFE OF 
SIR THOMAS MORE. With Portraits. 
Second Edition. Crown 8 vo. 5.?. See also 
Leaders of Religion. 

Hyett (F. A). A SHORT HISTORY OF 
FLORENCE. Demy 8 vo. 7 s. 6 d. net. 
Ibsen (Henrik), brand, a Drama. 
Translated by William Wilson. Third 
Edition. Crown Zvo. 3s 6d. 

Inge (W. R.), M.A., Fellow and Tutor of 
^Hertford College, Oxford. CHRISTIAN 
MYSTICISM. The Bampton Lectures for 
1809. Demy 8 vo. 12s. 6d. net. See also 
Library of Devotion. 

Innes (A D.), m. a. a history of the 

BRITISH IN INDIA. With Maps and 
Plans. Crown 8 vo. 6s. 

‘ENGLAND UNDER THE TUDORS. 

With Maps. Demy 8 vo. 10s. 6 d. net. < 
‘Jackson (G. E.), B.A., Science Master at 
Bradford Grammar School. EXAMPLES 
IN PHYSICS. Crown 8? >0. 2s. 6d. 
JadUOn (8.), M.A. See Commercial Series 
Jackson (F. Hamilton). See The Little 
Guides. 

Jacob (F.), M A. See Junior Examination 
Series, 

Jeans (J. Stephen). See Social Questions 
Series and Business Books. 

Jeffreys(D. Gwyn). DOLLY'S theatri¬ 
cals. Described and Illustrated with 24 
Coloured Pictures. Super Royal 1 6mo. 2 s.6d. 
JenkS (E.), M.A., Reader of Law in the 
University of Oxford. ENGLISH LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT. Crtovn 8 vo. 2r. 6 d. 
Jenner (Mrs.H.). See Little Books on Art. 
Jessopp (Augustus), D.D. See Leaders of 
Religion. 

Jeyons (F. B.), M.A., Litt.D., Prfiicipal of 
Hatfield Hall, Durham. See Churchman’s 
Library and Handbooks of Theologjh. 

Johnson (Mrs. Barham), william BOD- 
, HAM DONNE AND HIS FRIENDS. 
With Illustrations. Demy Zvo. 10 s. 6d.net. 
Johnston (Sir H. H.), K.C.B BRITISH 
CENTRAL AFRICA. With nearlv 200 
Illustrations and Six Maps. Second Edition. 
Crown 4to. iBr. net. t 

‘Jones <E. Crompton). POEMS OF THE 
INNER LIFE. Selected by. Eleventh j 
Edition, leaf. Zvo. 2s. 6d. net. I 


Jones (H.), See Commercial Series. 

Jones (i. A. Atherley), K.C., M.P., and 
BelloV; (HuLh H. L). THE MINERS* 
GUIDE TO THE COAL MINES’ 
REGULATION ACTS. Crown 'Zvo. 

2 s. 6d. nefs 

Jonson (Ben^See Methuen's Standard 
Libiary. 

Julian (Lady) of Norwien. revela¬ 
tions OF DIVINE LOVE. Edited b$r 
Grace Wakrack, Croivn Zv^. 3 s, 6 d. 

Juvenal. See Classical Translations. 

Kaufmann(M.). i..’n -s.rlc.. 

Keating (J. F.l, iu> sill. .v.-M'J. 
AND THE EUCHARISTV Crown Zvo. 
3s. 6d. 

Keats (John). THE POEMS OF. Edited 
with Introduction and Notes by E. de Seim* 
court, M.A Demy Zvo "js.6d.net. See 
also Little Library and Methuen’s Universal 
Library. 

Keble (John). THE CHRISTIAN YEAR. 
Withan Introduction and Notes by W. Locy, 
D.D., Warden of Keble College. Illustrated 
by R. Anning Bell, Tm, ’Edition. Fcap. 
Zvo. 3s. 6d. 1 padded morocco, $s. See also 
Library of Devotion. 

Kempis (Thomas A). THE IMITATION 
OF CHRIST. With an Introduction by 
Dean Farrar. Illustrated by C. M. Gere. 
Third Edition. Fcap. Zvo. 3s. 6d.; padded 
morocco, 55. See also Library of Devotion 
and Methuen’s Standard ( ibrary. 

Also Translated by C. Bigg, D.D. Crown 
Zvo. 3s. 6d. 

vKennedy (Baxt.). THE GREEN 
SPHINX. Crown Zvo. 3J. 6 d. net. 

Kennedy (James Houghton), D.D., Assist¬ 
ant Lecturer in Divinity in the University of 
Dublin. 1ST. PAUL’S SECOND AND 
THIRD EPISTLES TO THE CORIN’- 
TH1ANS. With Introduction, Dissertations 
and Notes. Crcnvn Zvo. 6s. 0 

Kestell (J. D.b THROUGH SHOT AND 
FLAME: Being the Adventures and Ex¬ 
periences of J. D. Kestell, Chaplain to 
General Christian de Wet. Crown Zvo. 6s. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Kimrains (C. W.), M A. THE CHEMIS¬ 
TRY OF LIFE AND HEALTH. Illus¬ 
trated. Crown Zvo. 2s. 6d. 

Kinglake (A. W.). See Little Library. 

Kipling (Rudyard). BARRACK-ROOM 
BALLADS, "j3rd Thousand. Crown Zvo. 
Twenty-first Edition. 6s. V , 

A Colonial Edition is also published. V 

THE SEVEN SEAS. 6 2nd Thousand. Tent 
Edition. Crown Zvo t gilt top, 6s. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. V 

THE FIVE NATIONS. 41st ThousandX 
Second Edition . Crown Zvo. 6s. \ 

A Colonial Edition (a also published^ 

DEPARTMENTAL DITTIESt Sixteenth 
Edition. Crown Zvo. ckram. 6s. ^ 

A Colonial Edition is aH? published. 
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Knowling (R. J.), M.A., Professor of New 
Testament Exegesis at King’s JCollege, 
Loudon. See Westminster (RtmmeAtaries. 

Lamb (Charles and Mary), the works 

0#\ Edited by &. V. Lucas. With 
Numerous Illustrations. In Setfen Volumes. 
Demy 8 vo. 7 s. 6d. each. 

THE LIFE OF. See E. V. Lucas. 

THE ESSAYS^)F J£LIA. With over 100 
• Illustrations by A. Garth Junks, and an 
Introduction by E. V’. Llcas. Demy 870. 
ro s. 6d. 

k THINKING AND QUEEN OF HEARTS : 
An 1805 Book for Chilaien. Illustrated by 
William Mslkeady. A new edition, in 
facsimile, edited by K. V. Lucas, is. 6d. 
See also Little Library, 

Lambert (F. A. H.). See The Little Guides. 
LambrOS(PrOfeBBOr). See Hyrantine Texts. 

Lane-Poole (Stanley), a history of 
EGYPT IN THE MIDDLE AGES. Fully 
Illustrated. Crown 81>0. 6s. 

Luigbridge(F. )m. a. ballads of the 

BRAVE: Poems of Chivahy, Enterprise, 
Courage, and ^Mstancy. Second Edition. 
Crown 8 vo. 2s. 6d. 

Law (William), See Library of Devotion. 

Leach (Henry), the duke of Devon¬ 
shire. A Biography. Wilh 12 Illustra¬ 
tions. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Lee (Captain L. Melville). A HISTORY 
OF PDjflCE IftjT ENGLAND. Crownlvo. 
3s. 6 d. net 

Leigh(Perdfcal). the comic English 

GRAMMAR. Embellished with upwards 
of 50 characteristic Ulustiations by John 
Leech Post 16 mo. 2s. 6d. net. 

Lewes (V.B.), m.a. air and water. 

Illustrated. Crown 8 vo. 2s. 6^ 
Lisle(FortUH^e de). See Little 1 lookson Art. 
Littlehales (H.). See Antiquaiy's Books. 
Loch (Walter), D.D., Warden of Keble 
College. ST. PAUL, THE MASTER- 
BUILDER. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 

•THE BIBLE AND CHRISTIAN LIFE: 
Being Addresses and Sekmons. Crown 


8 vo. 6 s. 

See also Leaders of Religion and Library 
of Devotion. 

LOChe (John). See Methuen's Standard 
Library. 

Looker(F.). See Little Library. 
Longfellow (H. W.) See Little Library. 

IJruner (George Horace), letters 

*FROM A SELF-MADE MERCHANT 
TO HIS SON. Thirteenth Edition. Crown 

/ ' 8 vo. 6r. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

LD GORGON GRAHAM. Second Edition. 
Crtoun 8ve. 6s. c 
A Colored Edition is also publisned. 
Lover# (Sftmnelk# See Illustrated Pocket 
library. • # 


E. V. L. and C. L. G. ENGLAND DAY BY 
DAY : Or, The Englishman’s Handbook to 
Efficiency. 11 lust A ted by George Morrow. 
Fourth Edition. Fcap. 4to. is. net. 

A burlesque Year-Book and Almanac. 

*Lucaa(E V.). THE LIFE OF CHARLES 
LAMB. With numerous Portraits and 
Illustrations. Two Vols. Demy 8 vo. 21s. 
net. 

*A WANDERER IN HOLLAND. With 
many Illustrations, of which ?o are in Colour 
by Herbert Marshall Crown 8vo. 6s. 

A Colonial Edition A also published. 

Lucian. See Classical Translations. 

Lyde (L. W .), M.A. See Commercial Series. 

Lydon (Noel S.). See Junior School Books. 
Lyttelton (Hon. Mrs. A). wom EN AND 
THEIR WORK. Crown 8vo. 21.6d. 

M. M. HOW TO DRESS AND WHAT TO 
WEAR. Crown 8vc. is. net. 

Macaulay (Lord), critical AND his¬ 
torical essays. Edited by F. C. Mon¬ 
tague, M.A. Three Volumes. Crown Bvo 
18s. 

The only edition of this book completely 
annotated. 

M'Allen (J. E. B.), M.A. See Commercial 
Series. 

MacCullOCh (J. A.). See Churchman’s 
Library 

*MacCunn (Florence). MARY STUART. 

With over 60 Illustrations, including a 
Frontispiece in Photogravure. Demy 8 vo. 

1 or. r sd. net. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. See 
also Leaders of Religion. 

McDermott (£. R<). Sec Books on Business. 

M’Dowall (A. S.). See Oxford Biographies. 

Mactay (A. M.). See Churchman’s Library. 

Magnus fLaurie), M.A. A PRIMER OF 
WORDSWORTH. Crown Bvo. ?s.6d. 

Mahaffy (J. P.), Litt.D. A HISTORY OF 
1HE EGYPT OF THE PTOLEMIES. 
Fully Illustrated. Crown Bvo. 6s. 

Maitland (F.W.), LL D., Downing Professor 
of the Laws of Kngfcuid in the University of 
Cambridge. CANON LAW IN ENG¬ 
LAND. Royal Bvo. 7 s. 6 d. 

Malden (H. E.), *l.A. ENGLISH RE¬ 
CORDS. A Companion to the History of 
England. Crown Bvo. 6d 

THE ENGLISH CITIZEN : HIS R1GH1S 
AND ftUTIES. Crown Bvo. is. 6d. 

•A SCHOOL HISTORY OF SURREY. 
Wit hi many Illustrations. Crown 8 vo. 
ix. 6tf. 

Marchant (E. C.), M.A., Fellow of Pctei- 
house, Cambridge. A GREEK ANTHO¬ 
LOGY. Second Edition. Crown Bvo. 31.6a?. 
Marchant (C. El. m.a., and Cook (A. M.i, 
NLA. PASSAGES FOR UNSEEN 
TRANSLATION. Second Edition. Crown 
Bvo. 3X. 6d. 

Marlowe (Christopher). See Methuen's 
Stanlkrd Library. 
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Xftl T(J. E.), F.R.S., Fellow of St John's Col- 
Use. Cambridge. THE SCIENTIFIC 
STUDY OF SCENERlY. Second Edition. 
Illustrated. CroiSii 8 no. 6s. 
AGRICULTURAL GEOLOGY. With num¬ 
erous Illustrations. Crown 8 vo. 6s. 
Marvell (Andrew). See Little Library. 
♦Masefield (J. E.) sea life in nel¬ 
son’s TIME. With many Illustrations. 
Crown Bvo. 3 s. 6 d. net. 

Maskell (A.) See Connoisseur’s Library. 
Ma8011(A. J.),D. D. See Leadei s of Religion. 

Massee(George). £he evolution of 

PLANT LIFE: Lower Forms. With Illus¬ 
trations. Crown 8 vo. 2s. 6d. 
Masterman(C. F. G.), M.A. TENNYSON 
AS A RELIGIOUS TEACHER. Crown 
8 vo. 6s. 

♦Mathdson (Hon. E. F.). COUNSELS OF 
LIFE. Fcap. 8r 0. 2J 6 d. net. 

A volume of Selections in Prose and 
Verse. 

May (Phil), the phil may album. 

Second Edition, sto. is. net. 

Mellows (Emma S.). a short story 
OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. Ciown 

Bvo. 3J. 6d. 

♦Methuen (A. M. S.). THE TRAGEDY 
OF SOUTH AFRICA. Cr. 8 vo. 2s. net. 
A revised and enlarged edition of the 
author's ‘ Peace or War in South 
Africa.' 

ENGLAND’S RUIN : Discussed in Six¬ 
teen Letters to the Right Hon. 
Joseph Chamberlain, M.P. Crown 8 vo. 
yd. net. 

Michell (E. B). THE ART AND PRAC¬ 
TICE OF HAWKING. With 3 Photo¬ 
gravures by C». E. Lodge, and other Illus¬ 
trations. Demy Bvo. ioj 6 d. 4, 

•Millais (J. G.). THE LIFE AND LET- 
TERS OF SIR JOHN EVERETT 
MILLAIS, Presidentof the Royal Academy. 
With many Illustrations, of which 2 aie in 
Photogravure. New Edition. Demy 8 vo 
7s. 6d. net. 

Millais (Sir John Everett). See Little 
Galleries. 

MllliS (G. T.), M.I.M.E.t, See Textbooks of 
Technology 

Milne (J. G.), m.a. a history of 

ROMAN EGYPT. Fully Illustrated. 

Crown Bvo 6s. V. 

•Milton, John, the poems of, both 
English and latin, Conm^d at 

several times. Printed by lus true Cl pies 
The Songs were set in Musick by Mr. 
Henry Lawes, Gentleman of the Kings 
Chappel, and one of His Majesties Private 
Muiick. 

Printed and publish'd according to Order. 
Printed by Ruth Ra worth for If jm- 
rHRBY Moseley, and are to be sold at the 
signe of the Princes Armes in Pauls Church¬ 
yard, 1645. /’ 


♦A MILTON DAY BOOK. Edited by R. 
F. TrwNDKow. Fcap. Bvo. 2s. 6d. net. 

Seeyalso Aittle Library and Methuen s 
Standard Library. 

Mitchell(P. Chalmers), M.A. OUTLINES 
OF BIOLOGY. Illustrated. Second Edi¬ 
tion, Croivn 8 vo. 6s 

♦Mitton (G. E.). JANE AUSTEN AND 
HER ENGLAND. f> WuU-inany Portraits 
and Illustrations. Demy Bvo. 10s. 6d. nd. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. - 
'Moil (A).' See Books on Business. 

Moir (D. M.). Sec Little Libraiy. 

•Money (L. G. Chio^iza). WEALTH AND 
POVERTY. Demy Bvo. f r. net. 

Moore (H. E.)- See Social Questions Series. 
Moran (Clarence G). See Books on 
Business. 

More (Sir Thomas). See Methuen's Standard 
Library. 

Morfill (W. R.), Oriel College, Oxford. A 
HISTORY OF RUSSI A FROM PETER 
THE GREAT TO ALEXANDER II. 
With Maps and Plans. CrosvnBvo. 31'. od. 
Morich(R. J.), late of Clt; on College, face 
School Examination Series .* 

♦Morris (J.) the makers OF japan. 

With many portraits and Illustrations. 
Demy Bvo. 12 s. 6 d. net. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 
Morris (J. E )• See The Little Guides. 
Morton (Miss Anderson). See Miss Brod 

rick. .. 

MOUle (H. C. G.), D.D., Lord Bishop of Dur- 
ham. See Leadei s of Religioii* 

Muir (M. M. Pattison), M.A. THE 
CHEMISTRY OF FIRE. The Elementary 
Principles of Chemistry. Illustrated. Crown 
8 vo. 2 s. 6 d. 

MundeUa/y. A.), M.A. SeeJ T. Dunn. 
MunrO (R.), LL D. See Antiquary's Books 
Naval Officer (A). See initiated Pocket 
Library. 1 

Neal (W. G.). See R. N Hall. 

Newman (J. H.) and others. See Library 
of Devotion. 

NiChOlS (J. B. B.). See Little Library. 
Nicklin (T.), M.A. EXAMINATION 
PAPERS IN THUCYDIDES. Ciown 

Bvo. 2S. 

Nimrod. See Illustrated Pocket Library 
Northcote (James), R A. THE CONVER¬ 
SATIONS OF JAMES NORTHCOTE, 
R.A., AND JAMES WARD. Edited by 
Ernes 1 Fletcher. With many Port^its. 
DemyBvo. ioa. 6 d. V 

♦Norway (A H.), Author of ‘Highways ano 
Byways in Devon and Cornwall.’ NAPLES. 
With 25 Coloured Illustrations by MAURICE 
Greiffenhagen. A New Edition. Crowril 
Bvo. 6 s . , V 

Novalis. THE DISCIPLES AT SAlS&ND v 
OTHER FRAGMENTS. Etfted by Miss 
Una Birch. Fcap 8 <v«. 34. 6d. t 
Oliph&nt (Mrs.). See Lexers o( .Religion, 
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Oman (0. W. C.). M. Ay Fellow of All Souls’, 
Oxford. A HISTORY OF THE ART OF* 
WAR. Vol. n.: The Middle Ages, from 
the Fourth to the FourteentgCentpy. Illus¬ 
trated. Demy Bvo. zos. 6 d. net. 

Ottfley (R. L.), D.Q, See Handbooks of 
Tbeology’and Leaders of ReU|ion. 

Owen (Douglas). See Books on Business. 
Oxford (M. N.), ofGuy’s Hospital. A HAND- 
BOOK OF *TUR$ING. Second Edition , 
• Crown 8 vo, 3s. 6 d. 

Pakee (W. C. C.). THE SCIENCE OF 
HYGIENE. With numerous Illustrations. 
• l^emy Bvo. 15 s. m 

Palmer (Frederick). WITH KUROKI IN 
MANCHURIA. With many Illustrations. 
Third Edition. Demy 8 vo. 7 s. 6d. net. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Parker (Gilbert), a lover’s diary : 

SONGS IN SEQUENCE. Feat. 8 vo. 5 r. 

Parkinson (John), paradisi in sole 
paradisus terristris, or a 

GARDEN OF ALL SORTS OF PLEA- 


, SANT FLOWERS. Folio. £4, 4s. net. 
FarmentAr(John). HELIO-TROPES, or 
NEW PO%pfr FOR SUNDIALS, 1625. 
Edited byTuRCiVAL Landon. Quarto. 
3s. 6 d. net. 

Parmentier (Prof. L6on). See Byrantine 
Texts. 


Pascal. See Library of Devotion. 

*Pasfeon (George), social carica¬ 
tures OF THE EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY, imperial Quarto. £1, ns. 6 d. 
net. Seyilso Little Books on Art and Illus 
trated PRket Library. 

Paterson (W. R.)(Benjamin Swift). LIFE’S 
QUESTIONINGS. Crown 8 vo. 3 j. 6d. 
net. 

Patterson (A. HA notes of an east 

COAST NATURALIST, illustrated in 
Colour by F. Southgate. Second Edition. 
Crovm 8 vo. fir. 

*NA 1 HTRE NOTES IN EASTERN NOR- 
FOLK. A series of observations on the 


Birds, Fishes, Mammals, Reptiles, and 
stalk-eyed Crustaceans found in that neigh¬ 
bourhood, with a list of the species- With 
12 Illustrations in colour, by Frank 
Southgate- Crown 8 vo. 6r. 

PeaCOCk (N.). See Little Books on Art. 

Pearce (E. H.), m.a. annals of 

CHRIST’S HOSPITAL. With many Illus- 
trations. Demy 8 vo. 7r. 6 d. 

Peel (Sidney), late Fellow of Trinity College, 
^Oxford, and Secretary to the Royal Com- 
rmission on the Licensing Laws. PRACTI¬ 
CAL LICENSING REFORM. Second 
Edition. Crown 8 vo. is. td. 

Peters (J. P-), D.D. See Churchman’s 
Libra ry. 

Pe‘ 


-Earliest Taws to the Present Day. 

• • • 


Fully Illustrated. In six volumes.thrown 
Bvo. 6s. each. 

Vol. 1. Prehistoric Times to XVIth 
Dynasty. FifM Edition. 

Vol. 11. The XVIPth and XVIIIth 
Dynasties. Fourth Edition. 

*Vol. hi. XIXth to XXXth Dynasties. 
Vol. iv. The Egypt of the Ptolemies. 

J. P. Mahaffy, Litt.D. 

Vol. v. Roman Egypt. J. G. Milne, M.A. 
Vol. vi. Egypt in thf. Middle Ages. 

Stanley Lanr-Poole, M.A. 

RELIGION AND CONSCIENCE IN 
ANCIENT EGYP®. Fully Illustrated. 
Crown 8 to. 2j. 6 d. 

SYRIA AND EGYPT, FROM THE TELL 
EL AMARNA TABLETS. Crown Bvo. 
2r. 6d. 

EGYPTIAN TALES. Illustrated by Tris- 
tram.Ellis. In Two Volumes. Crown Bvo. 
3r. 6 d. each. 

EGYPTIAN DECORATIVE ART. With 
120 Illustrations. CroivnBvo. 3s. td. 
Phillips (W. A.). See Oxford Biographies. 
Phillpotts (Eden). MY DEVON YEAR. 
With 38 Illustrations by J. Lev Pethy- 
bridge. Second and Cheaper Edition. 
Large Crosvn 8 vo. 6s. 

*UP ALONG AND DOWN ALONG. 
Illustrated by Claude Shbpperson. 
Crown 8 vo. 3s. net. 

A volume of poems. 

Pienaar (Philip). WITH STEYN AND 
dJK WET. Second Edition. Crown 8 vo. 
3r. 6 d. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

*Plarr (Victor) and Walton (F. W.). A 
SCHOOL HISTORY OF MIDDLE¬ 
SEX. With many Illustrations. Crown 
87 >o. is. td. 

Plantue. THE CAPTIVI. Edited, with 
an Introduction, Textual Notes, and a Com¬ 
mentary, by W. M. Lindsay, Fellow of 
Jesus College, Oxford. Demy Bvo. lor. td. 
net. 

Plowden-Wardlaw (J. T.), B.A., King's 
College, Cambridge. See School Examina¬ 
tion Series. 

Pocock (Roger), a frontiersman, 

Third Edition 9 Crown Bvo. 6f. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 
Podmore (Frank). MODERN SPIRI- 
TUM.ISM. Two Volumes. Demy Bvo. 
sis. Met . 

A History and a Criticism. 

Poerj (J. Patrick Le). A MODERN 

LJfGIONARY. Crown Bvo. 6s. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 
Pollard (Alice). See Little Books on Art. 
Pollard (A. W.). 01 ,D PICTURE BOOKS. 
With many Illustrations. Demy Bvo 7 s. td. 
net. 

Pollard (Eliza F.). See Little Books on Art. 
Pollock (David), M.I.N.A. See Books 
Business. 
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•PWrtjfO. *.) A MONTAIGNE DAY- 
BOOK. Edited by. Fcap.ivo. as.6d.net 

Pott«r (M. C.K M.A., fTl.s. a text¬ 
book of agricultural BOTANY. 

Illustrated. Seeokd Edition. Crown 8 vo. 

4 f. 6 d. 

Potter Boy (An Old). WHEN I WAS A 
CHILD. Crown 8 vo. 6s. 

Pradeau <G.). a key to the time 
ALLUSIONS IN THE DIVINE 
COMEDY. With a Dial. Small quarto. 
3*. 6d. 

Prance (G.). See R. Wyon. 

Prescott (0. L.). about music, and 

WHAT IT IS MADE OF. Crown 8 vo. 
3J. 6 d. net. 

Price (L. L.), M.A., Fellow of Oriel College, 
Qxon. A HISTORY OF ENGLISH 
POLITICAL ECONOMY. Fourth Edi - 
tion. Crown 8 vo. as. 6 d. 

Primrose (Deborah), a Modern 

BCEOTIA. Croson 8 vo. 6s. 

Pugin and Rowlandson. THE MICRO¬ 
COSM OF LONDON, or Lokdon in 
Miniature. With 104 Illustrations in 
colour. In Three Volumes. Small +to. 

‘ Q ' {A. T. Quiller Couch). See Methuen’s 
Half-Crown Library. 

QUOVedO Villegas. See Miniature Libran r . 
G.R. and E. S. THE WOODHOUSE CO ft- 
RESPONDENCE. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 
RaCkhaXU (R. B.), M.A. See Westminster 
Commentaries. 

Randolph (B. W.), D.D, See Library of 
Devotion. 

Raxrnie (D. W.), m.a. a student s 

HISTORY OF SCOTLAND. CV. 8 vo. 
31. 6d. 

Rashdall (Hastings), M.A., Fu’iow and 
Tutor of New College, Oxford. DOC¬ 
TRINE AND DEVELOPMENT. Crown 
8 vo. 6s. 

Rawstorae (Lawrence, Esq.). See Illus¬ 
trated Pocket Library. 

A Real Paddy. Se$ Illustrated Pocket 
Library. 

Reason (W.) t M.A. Sec Social Questions 
Series, < 

Redfern (W. B.), Author of ‘ Ancient Wood 
and Iron Work in Cambridge,’ etc. 
ROYAL AND HISTORIC GLOVES 
AND ANCIENT SHOES. f.ofusely 
Illustrated in colour and half-tone. Quarto, 
£a, as. net. 1 

Reynolds. See Little Galleries. ‘1 

Roberts (M. E.). See C. C. Channer. 
Robertson. (A.), DD., Lord Bishop of 
Exeter. REGNUM DEI. The Bampton 
Lectures of igoi. Demy 8 vo. las. 6d. net. 
Robertson (C. Grant), m.a., Fellow of Ail 
Souls* College, Oxford, Examiner inrVhe 
Honours School of Modem History, Oxford, 
1001-1904- SELECT STATUTES, CASES, 


AND CONSTITUTIONAL DOCU¬ 
MENTS, 1660-1832. Demy Bw.v i«r. 6 d. 
net. u 

’Robeivson (fl. Grant) and Bartholomew 

(J. GT), F.R.S.E., F.R.G.S. THE 
STUDENT’S HISTORICAL fATLAS 
OF THBvBRITISH EMPIRE. Quarto 
3 s. 6d. net. 

Robertson (Sir G. S.) K.C.S.I. See 
Methuen’s flalf-Crotsn Lit? ary. 

Robinson (A. W.), M.A. See Churchmans 
Bible. 

Robinson (Cecilia), the 'ministry 

OF DEACONESSES. With an Intirduc f * 
tion by the late Archbishop of Canterbury. 
Crorvn 8 vo, as. 6d. 

Robinson (F. S.) See Connoisseur’s Library. 
Rochefoucauld (La). See Little Library. 
Rodwell (G.) t B. A. NEW TESTAMENT 
GREEK. A Course for Beginners. With 
a Preface by Walter Lock, D.D., Warden 
of Keble College. Fcap. 8z >0. as. 6d. 

Roe (Prod). ANCIENT COFFERS AND 
CUPBOARDS: Their History and De¬ 
scription. With many riustrations. Quarto. 

£3, 3s. net. V;- 

*OLD OAK FURNITURE. With many 
Illustrations by the Author, including a 
frontispiece in colour. DemyBvo. 10 s.6d. 
net. 

Rogers (A. G. L.), M.A. See Books on 
Business. 

•Romney. A GALLERY OF ROMNEY. 

By Arthur B. Cham bid ;lain. With 66 
Plates in Photogravure. Imperial Quarto. 

£3, 3s. net. See Little Gallems. 

Roscoe (E. S.). ROBERT HARLEY, 
EARL OF OXFORD. Illustrated. Demy 
8 vo. 7s. 6 d. 

This is the only life of Harley in existence. 

See alstyThe Little Guides. 

Rose (Edward). THE ROSE READER. 
With numerous Illustrations. Crown 8 vo. 
as. 6d. Also in 4 Parts. Parts I. 'and II. 

6 d. each ; Part III. 8 d.; Part IV. rod. 
Rowntree (Joshua). THE IMPERIAL 
DRUG TRADE. Crown 8 vo. 51. net. 

Ruble (A. EJ, D.D. See Junior School 
Books. 

Russell (W. Clark). THE LIFE OF 
ADMIRAL LORD COLLINGWOOD. 
With Illustrations by F. Brangwyn. 
Fourth Edition. Crown 8 vo. 6s. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

St; Anselm. See Library of Devotion. 

St. Augustine. See Library of DevotiotftL 
St. Cyres .(Viscount). See Oxford Bi^ 
graphics. 

'8akf’(H. Hunro). REGINALD. Second. 

Edition. Fcap . 8 r>o. 2s. 6d. net. V. 

Sales (St. PranciB de). See Library of V 
Devotion. \\ 

Salmon (A. L.). A POPULAR GUlt)E u 
TO DEVON. Medium 8vo. net. Sm 

also The Little Guides. Hr ' * 
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Sargeatwt (j.) m.a. annals of 
WESTMINSTER SCHOOL. With 
OUOMtous Illustrations. Demy 8 vo. 7s. 6d. 
Ba tna s (G.J. _ See Byzantine Texts.4 


See B 
WIN 


tine jkxts. 

N SPENCER 


Schmitt (John). 

Scott, (A. M.). 

CHURCHILL. *With Portraits and Illus¬ 
trations. Crown 8 vo. 3-r. 6-1. 

Seeley (H.G.)f.r.s. dragons of the 

AIR. With many Illustrations. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
Jells (V. P.> M.a. THE MECHANICS 
OF DAILY LIFE. Illustrated. Cr. Bvo. 
2f. 6 d. 

Selous (Edmund). TOMMY SMITHS 
ANIMALS., Illustrated by G. W. Ord. 
Third Edition. Fcaf. Bvo, as. 6d. 

Battle (J. • H.). ANECDOTES OF 
SOLDIERS, in Peace and War. Crown 
Bvo. 3.?. 6d. net. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Shakespeare (William), 

THE FOUR FOLIOS, 1623 ; 1632 ; 1664 ; 
1685. Each Four Guineas net, or a com¬ 
plete set, Twelve Guineas net. 

ffhe Arden Shakespeare. 

Demy 8 vo. 2.*. 6 d. net each volume. 

General EW. J. Craig. An Edition 
of Shakespeare in single Plays. Edited 
with a full Introduction, Textual Notes, 
and a Commentary at the foot of the page. 
HAMLET. Edited by Edward Dowden, 
Litt.D. 

ROMEO AND JULIET. Edited by Edward 
Dowden, Litt.D. 

KING LEAR# Edited by W. J. Craig. 

Edited by M. Mac- 


Edited by Moreton 


JULIUS^AESAR. 

millai^M.A. 

THE TEMPEST. 

Luce. 

OTHELLO. Edited by H. C. Hart. 
TITUS ANDRONICUS. Edited by H. B. 

Baildon. 0 

CYMBELINE. Edited by Edward Dowden. 
THE MERRY WIVES OF WINDSOR. 

Edited by H. C. Hart. 

A MIDSUMMER NIGHTS DREAM. 

Edited by H. Cunikgham. 

KING HENRY V. Edited by H. A. Evans 
ALL'S WELL THAT ENDS WELL. 

Edited by W. O. Brigstocke. 

THE TAMING OF THE SHREW. 

Edited by R. Warwick Bond. 

TIMON OF ATHENS. Edited by K. 
Drighton. 

•MEASURE FOR MEASURE. Edited by 
H. C. Hart. 

TWELFTH NIGHT. Edited by Morktoh 

THE* MERCHANT OF VENICE. Edited 
by C. Knox Pooler. 

The Little Quarto Shakespeare. Edited 

by W. J. Craig. With Introductions and 
JJotcs. Pott \ 6 mo. In 40 Volumes. 
^ eather, price t* net each volume. 

See Aso Methuen’s Standard Library. 


siaurp (A). vicfroRJAN poets. Crown 

Bvo. as. 6d. s 

Sharp (Mrs. E. A.). See Little Books on 
Art. 

Shedlook (J. S.* THE PIANOFORTE 
SONATA: Its Origin and Development. 
Crown Bvo. 5s. 

Shelley (Percy B.). ADONAIS ; an Elegy 
on tne death of John Keats, Author of 
‘ Endymion,’ etc. Pisa. From the types of 
Didot, 1821. as. net. 

See also Methuen's Standard Library. 
Sherwell (Arthur), M.A. See Social Ques¬ 
tions Series. 

Shipley (Mary EA AN ENGLISH 
CHURCH HISTORY FOR CHILD- 
REN. With a Preface by the Bishop of 
Gibraltar. With Maps and Illustrations. 
Part I. Crown Bvo. as. 6d. net. 

Sichel (Walter). DISRAELI; A Study 
in Personality and Ideas. With 3 Portraits. 
Demy Brio. 12 s. 6 d. net. 

A Colonial Edit' in is also published. 

See also Oxford Biographies. 

Sime (J.). See Litt c Books on Art. 
Simonson (O. A.). FRANCESCO 

GUARDI. With 41 Plates. RoyalFolio. 
£a, as. net. 

SketChley (R. E. D.). See Little Books on 
Art. 

Skipton (H. P. K.). See Little Books on 

Art. 

Sladeu (Douglas). SICILY: The New 
Winter Resort. With over 200 Illustrations. 

• Second Edition. CrounBvo. 5s.net. 
Small (Evan), M.A. THE EARTH. An 
Introduction to Physiography. Illustrated. 
Crown Bvo. as. 6d. 

Smallwood, (M. G-). See Little Books on 
Art. 

Smedley (F. £.). See Illustrated Pocket 
Library. 

smith (Adam). THE WEALTH OF 
NATIONS. Edited with an Introduction 
and numerous Notes by Edwin Cannan, 
M.A. Two volumes. Demy Bz>o. air. 
net. , * 

See also Me'lien’s Standard Library. 
Smith (Horace and James). See Little 
Library. 

•Smith (H. Bempas). m.a. anew 
JUNIOR ARITHMETIC. Crown Bvo. 
as. 6 d. , 

•Smith (John Thomas). A BOOK FOR 
A RAINY DAY. Edited by Wilfrid 
Whitten. Illustrated. Demy Bvo. isr. 

Snell' (F. J.). A BOOK OF EXMOOR. 
Illustrated. Crown Bvo. 6s. 

Snowden (C. E.). a brief survey of 
BRITISH HISTORY. Demy Bvo. 4r. 6d. 
Sophocles. See Classical Translations. 
Hornet (L. A.), See Junior School Books. 
Sluth (Wilton E.), M.A. See Junior School 
Books. 


t 
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<?..) ^engLish seakien. 

, with Introduction, by David 
Han nay. 

Vol. i. (Howard, Clifford, Hawkins, 
Drake, Cavendish). Setond Edition. Crown 
Bvo. 6s. v 

Vol. n. (Richard Hawkins, Grenville, 
•Essex, and Raleigh). Crown 8 vo. 6s. 
Spence (C. H.), M.A. See School Examina¬ 
tion Series. 

Spooner (W. A), M.A. See Leaders of 
Religion. 

Stanbndge (J. W.), B.D. See Library of 
Devotion. 

‘StaacUffe.’ GOI/' DO'S AND DONT'S. 

Second Edition. Fcap. 8 vo. is. 
Stedjnan(A. M. &), M.A. 

INlTlALATINA : Easy Lessons on Elemen¬ 
tary Accidence. Seventh Edition. Fcap. 
8 vo. is. 

FIRST LATIN LESSONS. Eighth Edi¬ 
tion C roxun 8 vo. 2 r. 

FIRST LATIN READER. With Notes 
adapted to the Shorter Latin Primer and 
Vocabulary. Sixth Edition revised. 18 mo. 
is. 6d. 

EASY SELECTIONS FROM CESAR. 
The Helvetian War. Second Edition. 
jBmo. is. 

EASY SELECTIONS FROM LIVY. Part 
1. The Kings of Rome. 18 mo. Second 
Edition, ir. 6 d. 

EASY LATIN PASSAGES FOR UNSEEN 
TRANSLATION. Ninth Edition Fcap. 
8 vo. is. bd. <* 

EXEMPLA LATINA. First Exercises 
in Latin Accidence. With Vocabulary. 
Third Edition. Croton Bvo. is. 

EASY LATIN EXERCISES ON THE 
SYNTAX OF THE SHORTER AND 
REVISED LATIN PRIMER. With 
Vocabulary. Tenth and Cheapen Edition, 
re-written. Crown 8 vo. ir. bd. Original 
Edition. 2j. bd. Kev, 31. net. 

THE LATIN COMPOUND SENTENCE : 
Rules and Exercises Second Edition. 
Crown 8 vo. n. bd. With Vocabulary. 

NOTANDA QUAEDAM : Miscellaneous 
Latin Exercises, on Common Rules and 
Idioms. Fourth Edition, Fcap. 8 vo. 
is. 6d. With Vocabulary, as. Key, as. 
net. 

LATIN VOCABULARIES FOR* REPE¬ 
TITION : Arranged according to subjects. 
Twelfth Edition. Fcap. 8 vo. ir bd. 

A VOCABULARY OF LATIN IDIOMS. 

18 mo. Second Edition, is. * 

STEPS TO GREEK. Second Edition, re- 
x ised, 18 mo. is. 

A SHORTER GREEK PRIMER. Croxvn 

B vo. ir. bd. 

EASY GREEK PASSAGES FOR UNSEEN 
TRANSLATION. Third Editionf^re- 
vised, Fcap. 8 vo, is. bd. 


GREEK VOCABULARIES FOR RE- 
PETITION. Arranged according to Sub* 
jects. Fourth Edition. Fcap. BifO. is, 6d. 
GREET. TESTAMENT SELECTIONS. 
For »e us# 1 of Schools. With Introduc¬ 
tion, Notes, and Vocabulary. Fourth 
Edition. Fcap. 8 vo. 2J. bd. 

STEPS TO FRENCH. Sixth Edition. 

18 mo, Bd. 

FIRST FRENCH LESSONS. Sixth Edi¬ 
tion, revised. Crowfz-Bvof is. . 

EASY FRENCH PASSAGES FOR UN¬ 
SEEN TRANSLATION. «. Fifth Edi¬ 
tion. revised. Leap. 8 vo. is. bd. 

EASY FRENCH BKERCISES ON ELE* 
MENTARY SYNTAX. With Vocabu¬ 
lary. Fourth Edition. Crtwn 8 vo. as. bd. 
Key. 3r, net. 

FRENCH VOCABULARIES FOR RE- 
PETITION : Arranged according to Sub¬ 
jects. Twelfth Edition. Fcap. 8 x>o. is. 

See also School Examination Series, 
steel (R. Elliott). M.A., F.C.S. THE 

world of Science, with i 47 

Illustrations. Second Edition. Crown 8m 
as. bd. * 

See also School Examitw : on Series. 
Stephenson (C.), of the Technical College, 
Bradford, and SuddardS (F.) of the 
Yorkshire College, Leeds. ORNAMEN¬ 
TAL DESIGN FOR WOVEN FABRICS. 
Illustrated. Demy Bvo. Second Edition. 

7 s. bd. 

Stephenson (J.), M.A. THE- chief 
TRUTHS OF THEBCHRISTIAN 
FAITH. Croxvn Bvo. 3J. bdt 
Sterne (Laurence). See Little Library. 
Sterry (W.), M.A. ANNALS OF ETON 
COLLEGE. With numerous Illustrations. 
Demy Bvo. 7s. bd. 

Steuart (Katherine). BY ALLAN 

WATERf-* Second Edition. Croxvn Bvo. 6s. 

Stevenson (R. L.). THE letters OF 
ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON TO 
HIS FAMILY AND FRIENDS. 
Selected and Edited, with Notes and In¬ 
troductions, by Sidney Colvin. Sixth 
and Cheaper Edition. Crown Bvo. ias. 
Library Edition. Demy Bvo. 2 vols. 2 5s. 
net. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 
VA 1 LIMA LETTERS. With an Etched 
Portrait by William Strang. Fourth 
Edition. Croxvn 8m Buckram. 6s. 

A Colonial Edition is alse published. 

THE LIFE OF R. L. STEVENSON. See 
G. Balfour. 

Stevenson (M. I.). FROM SARANA^ 
TO THE MARQUESAS. Being Letters 
written by Mrs. M. 1 . Stkvenson durian 
1887-8 to her sister, Miss .Janb WhytkH 
Balfour. With an Introduction by GborgbVL 
W. Balfour, M.D., LL.D., F.R 5 .S. % 
Crown Bx'O. 6j net. «' v 

A Colonial Edition is glso put.ish.ed. 
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ftoddart {Anna M.). See Oxford Bio¬ 
graphies. 

8t(me (fi. D.), M.A. SELECTIONS 
FROM THE ODYSSEV. Fclp. too. 
if. id. 9 r 

Stone <S. J.). POEMS AND HYMNS. 
With" a Memoir Ify F. G. Ellrkton, 
M.A. With Portrait. Crown too. 6s. 
Straker (F.). See Books on Business. 
Streane (A W.), D.D. See Chuichman's 
f Bible. * • 

Stroud (&), D.Sc., M.A. See Textbooks of 
Technolojft’. 

Strutt (Joseph), the sports and 
• PASTIMES OF TfliE PEOPLE OF 
ENGLAND^ Illustrated by many engrav¬ 
ings. Revised by J. Charles Cox, LL. 1 L, 
F.S.A. Quarto, ns. net. 

Stuart (Oapt. Donald), the struggle 

FOR PERSIA. With a Map. Croton 8r <o. 
6s. 

‘StUrCh(F.)., Staff Instructor to the Surrey 
County Council. SOLUTIONS TO THE 
CITY AND GUILDS QUESTIONS 
•IN MANUAL INSTRUCTION DRAW. 
ING. Imp. dot 

"Suckling (Wrjohn). fragmenta 

AUREA: a Collection of all the Incom- 

E arable Peeces, written by. And published 
y a friend to perpetuate his memory. 
Printed by his own copies. 

Printed for Humphrey Moseley, and 
are to be sold at bis shop, at the sign of the 
Princes* Arms Jn St. Paul’s Chuichyard, 
1646. • 

SudaardBff.). See C. Stephenson. 

Surtees (K, S.). See Illustrated Pocket 
Library. 

Swift (Jonathan). THE journal to 

STELLA. Edited by G. A. Aitken. C>. 
too. 6s. M 

Symes (J. E.), M.A. THE FlfcNCH RE¬ 
VOLUTION. Second Edition, Crown too. 

25. 64 


ROME. 


*Crowt » Jtoo. 


Syrett (Netta). See Little Blue Books. 
TacitUS. AGRICOLA With Introduction, 
Notes, Map, etc. By R. F. Davis, M.A. 
Fcap. too. 2 s. 

GERMANIA. By the same Editor. Fcap 
too. 2J. See also Classical Translations. 

•Tallack (W.) Howard letieks 

AND MEMORIES. Demy too. ioj. 6 d. 
net. 

Tauler ( J.). See Library of Devotion. 

Taunton (E. L). a history' of the 

JESUITS IN ENGLAND With Illus- 
rations. Demy too. 21 s. net. 
lor (A. B.I. THE ELEMENTS OF 
LTAPHYSICS. Demy too. 105. U. 

Taylor (F, G.), M. A. See Commercial Series. 
Taylor (I. A.). See Oxford Biographies. 

Taaor (T. M.), M.A,, Fellow of Gonville 
and Cai*s CollegS, Cambridge. A CON- 
STITUxIQNiU^ AND POLITICAL 

‘ * r *3 


HISTORY OF 
75, id . 

Tennyson (Alfred, Lord). THE EARLY 
POEMS OF. Edited, with Notes and 
an Introduction, By J^Churton Collins, 
M.A. Crown 8 vo. 6s. 

IN MEMORIAM, MAUD, AND THE 
PRINCESS. Edited by J. ChurtcYn 
Collins, M.A. Crown too. 6s. See also 
Little Library. 

Terry (C. 6.). See Oxford Biographies. 
Terton (Alice). LIGHTS AND SHADOWS 
IN A HOSPITAL. Crotvntoo. 35, id. 
Thackeray (W. M.). See Little Library. 
Theobald (F. W.), M.A. INSECT LIFE. 
Illustrated. Second Ed. Revised. Cr. too. 
25 . id. 

Thompson (A. H.). See The Little Guides. 
Tilestor,(Mary W.). daily STRENGTH 
FOR DAILY NEEDS. Eleventh Edition. 
Fcap. 8 vo. 25. id. net. Also an edition 
in superior binding 65. 

Tompkins (H. W.), F.R.H.S. See The 
Little Guides. 

Townley (Lady Susan), my CHINESE 

NOTE-BOOK With 16 Illustrations and 
2 Maps. Third Edition. Demy too. 105. 
id. net. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 
Toynbee (Paget), m a., D.Litt. DANTE 
STUDIES AND RESEARCHES. Demy 
too. 105. id. net. See also Oxford Bio¬ 
graphies. 

Trench (Herbert). PEIRDRE WED: and 

< 9 ther Poems. Crown too. 55. 

Trevelyan (G. Iff.), Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. ENGLAND UNDER THE 
STUARTS. With Maps and Plans. Second 
Edition. Demy too. 10 s. id. net. 
Troutbeck (G. E’.). See The Little Guidfes. 
Tuckwell (Gertrude). See Social Questions 

Series." 

Twining (Louisa). See Social Questions 
Series. 

Tyler (E. A.), B.A., F.C.S. See Junior 

School Books. 

Tyrell-Gill (Frances). See Little Books on 
Alt. • 

Vardon (Harry). TIIE C 0 M P L E T K 

GOLFER. With numerous Illustrations. 
Third Edition. Demy too. 10s. id. 
net. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 
Vaughmi (Henry). See Little Library. 
Voegelin (A.), M.A. See Junior Examina¬ 
tion Series. 

Wadi (G. W.), P.D. OLD TESTAMENT 
HISTORY. With Maps. Third Edition. 
Crown too. bs. 

Wagner (Richard). See A. L. Cleather. 
Wall (J. C ) DEVILS. Illustrated by the 

Author and from photographs. Demy 8 vo. 
«r. id. net. See also Antiquary's Books. 
Winters (H. B. ). See Little Books on Art, 
Walton (F. w.l. See Victor Plarr. « 
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IgpltOa (Icaac) and ' Cotton (Ch&rles). 

SA illustrated Pocket Library, Methuen's 
Standard Library, and Little Library. 

Warmelo(D. S. Van). ON commando. 

With Portrait, f*otbn Bvo. 3s. 6d. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Waterhouse (Mrs, Alfred), with the 

* SIMPLE-HEARTF.D: Little Homilies to 
Women in Country Places. Second Edition 
Small Pott 8i'o. 21. net. See also Little 
Library. 

Weatherhead (T. C.), M.A. exam in A- 
TION PAPERS IN HORACE. t>. 8w. 

as. See also Junior Examination Series. 
Webb(W. T.). Sdj Little nine Looks, 
Webber (F. C). See Textbooks of Techno¬ 
logy. 

Welle (Sidney H.). See Textbooks of 
Technology. 

Wells (J.), M. A., Fellow and Tutor ofWadliam 
College. OXFORD AND OXFORD 
LIFE. By Members of the University. 
Third Edition. Crown Bvo, 7s. 6d. 

A SHORT HISTORY OF ROME. Sixth 
Edition. With 3 Maps. Crown 8 vo. 
3J. 6 d. 

This book is intended for the Middle and 
Upper Forms of Public Schools and for Pass 
Students at the Universities. It contains 
copious Tables, etc. See also The Little 
Guides. 

Wetmore (Helen c.). the last of 

THE GREAT SCOUTS (‘Buffalo Bill'). 
With Illustrations. Second Edition. Demy 
8 vo. 6s. ' 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 
Whibley (C ,). See Henley and Whibley. 
Whibley (L.), M.A., Fellow of Pembroke 
College, Cambridge. GREEK OLIGAR¬ 
CHIES : THEIR ORGANISATION 
AND CHARACTER. Crown 8 vo. 6s 
Whitaker (6. H .), M.A. See Churchman's 
Bible. 

White (Gilbert). THE N a i U r a l 
HISTORY OF SKLBORNK. Edited by , 
L. C. Miall, F.R.S., assisted by W. Waudk I 


Wilkins (W. H.), B.A. See Social Questions 
Series. 

Wilkinson (J. Frome). See Social Ques¬ 
tion) Series. 

WimafilBorf (W.). THE BRITISH 
GARDENER. Illustrated. DttKy 8 vo. 
ror. 6 d. 

Williamson (W.), B.A. See Junidr Ex¬ 
amination Senes, Junior School Books, and 
The Beginner's Books. 

Wilmot-Buxton (E.'*M./. MAKERS OF 
EUROPE. Croton Bvo. Third Edition. 
3$. 6d. (A 

A Text-book of European History fora* 
Middle Forms. * * X y 

THE ANCIENT WORLD,. With Maps and 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 3J. 6d. 

See also The Beginnei ’s Books. 

Wilson (Bishop). See Library of Devotion. 
Willson(Beckles). LORD STRATH- 
CON A: the Story of his Life. Illustrated. 
Demy 8 vo. 7 s. 6d. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 
Wilson (A. J.). See Books on Business. 
Wilson (H. A.). See Books on Business. / 
Wilton (Richard), LYRA P A S- 

TORALIS : Songs of NS&re, Church, and 
Home. Pott 8 vo. as. 6d. 

Winbolt (S. E.), M.A. EXERCISES IN 
LATIN ACCIDENCE. Cr. Bvo. is. 6d. 
LATIN HEXAMETER VERSE: An Aid 
to Composition. Crown Bvo. y.6d. Key, 
5J. net. 

Windle (B. C. A.), D.Sc.. | F.R.S. See Anti¬ 
quary's Books and The Little Guides. 

Winterbotham (Canon), lLA., b.Sc., 

LL.B. See Churchman's Library. 
Wood(J.A.E.). See Textbooks of Technology, 
“Wood (J. Hickory). DAN LENO: His 
Line and Achievements, With many 
Illustrations. Crown 8 vo. 6r. 

A Colmiial Edition is also published. 
*WOOd (W. Birkbeck), M.A., late Scholar of 
Worcester College, Oxfoid, and EdmondB 

(Major J. E.), R.E, D.a.Q.-M.G. a 
HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN 


Fowler, M.A. Croton Bvo. 6s. See also 
Methuen’s Standard library. 

Whitfield <E. E.). See Commercial Series. 

Whitehead (A. V.). gaspakd d k 

COL 1 GNY. With 'many Illustrations. 
Demy 8 vo. 12s. 6 i. net. 

“Whlteley (R. Lloyd), F.I.C., Principal of 
the Technical Institute, West R omwich. 
AN ELEMENTARY TEXT-BOOK OF 
INORGANIC CHEMISTRY. Crown 
Bvo. os. 6 d. 1 

Whitley (Mias). See Social Questions' Series. 
Whitten <w.). See Thomas Smith. 

Whyte (A. G.), B.Sc. See Books on Business. 
Wllberforce (Wilfrid). See Little Books 


| CIVIL WAR. With an Introduction by 
H, Si'fnser Wilkinson. With 24 Maps 
| and Plans. Demy Bvo. ias6d.net. 
j Wordsworth (Christopher). See Anti- 

I q nary's Books. 

! Wordsworth (W.). See Little Library. 
Wordsworth (W.) and Coleridge (S. T.). 

See Little Library’. 

Wright (Arthur), M A., Fellow of Queen’s 
College, Cambridge. See Churcnntn’s 
Library. 

Wright (C. Gordon). See Dante. v 

Wright (Sophie). GERMAN VOCABUs 
LARIES FOR REPETITION. Fcnfi. 
is. 6d. V 


on Art. 

Wilde (Oecar). DE PROFUNDIS. Fourth 
Edition. Crown 8?'0. $s. net. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 


Wrong, (George M.), Professor of History 
in the University of Toronto. WH K 
EARL OF ELGIN*. With lustrations. 
Demy 8 vo. js, 6d. net. , 
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Wylde (A. B.). MODERN ABYSSINIA. 
With a Map and a Portrait. Demy 8m. 
15.F. net. f 

Wyndham CG.). the pHem? of 
WILIAM SHAKESPEARE. With an 
Introduction and Notts. Demy 8m Buck¬ 
ram t gilt top. ros. 6d. 

Wyon (R.) and Prance (G.). the land 
OF THE BLACK MOUNTAIN. Being 
|p description oflVIoiHenegrc. With 40 Illus¬ 
trations. Crown Em 6 a 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

.Yeata (W. B.). an anthology of 

IRfSH VERSE. Revised and Enlarged 
Edition. Crown 8m. 3s. 6d. 

Yendis(M.). :ftiE gricat red frog. 
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A Story told in 40 Coloured Pictures. *Dcap. 
8 vo. j.f. net. 

Young (Filson). r LHE COMPLETE 
MOTORIST. W|th 138 Illustrations. 
Fourth Edition. Demy 8m 12s.6d.net. 
Young (T. M.). THE AMERICAN 
COTTON INDUSTRY: A Study of 
Work and Workers. With an Introduction 
by Elijah Helm, Secretaiy to the Man¬ 
chester Chamber of Commerce. Crown 8m 
Cloth, 2s. 6 d. ; paper hoards, 1 a. 6 d. 
Zenker (E. V.). ANARCHISM. Demy 8m. 

7A. 6 d. 

Zimmern (Antonia). *what DO we 
KNOW CONCERNING ELECTRI¬ 
CITY? Crown 8m. 1s.6d.net. 


Ancient Cities 


Crown 8?>o. 4s. 6d. net. 


Chester. Illustrated by IL H. New. Crown 
8m. 4s. 6 d. tyjfr 

Shrewsbury. By T. Auden, M.A., F.S.A. 


Illustrated. Crown 8m. 45. 6d net. 

Canterbury. By J. C. Cox, LL.D , F.S.A 
Illustrated. Crown 8m. 4 a. 6d. net. 


Antiquary’s Books, The 


" G^jperal Editor, J. CHARLES £OX, LL.D., F.S.A. 

A serie#nf volumes dealing with various blanches of English Antiquities; 
comprehensive and popular, as well as accurate and scholarly. 


Demy 8 vo. 

English Monastic Life. B^thc Right 
Rev. Abbot Gasquet, O S.B. Illustrated. 
Third Edition. 

Remain? of the Prehistoric Ace in 
England. By B. C. A. Windle, D Sc.. 
F.R.S. With numerous Illustrations and 
Plans. 

Old Service Books oi the English 
Church. By Christopher Wordsworth, 
M.A , and “Henry Littlehales. With 
Coloured and other Illustrations. 

Celtic Art. By J. Romilly Allen, F.S.A. 
With numerous Illustrations and Plans. 


7 s. 6(/. net. 

ArchaouJIjv and False Antiquities. 
By R. Munro, LL.D. With numerous 
Illustrations. 

Shrinks ok Bkiiish Saints. ByJ.C. Wall 
Willi numerous Illustrations and Plans. 

*The Royal Forest* ok England. By J. 
C. Cox, LL.D., F.S.A. With many Illus¬ 
trations • 

*Tnr Minor and Manorial Records. 
By Natkamel J. Hone. With many Illus- 
trationy 


Beginner’s Book^t The 


wasv French 
9 Illustrated. 


Rhymes. 
Fiap. 8 to. 


By Henii Blouet. 


is. 


ai.v%tories i«kom English History. By 
E. M. Wi§not-Buxton, Author of ‘Makers 
CmMn 8 vo. 


c^ Europe.' 


i6. 


Easy Exercises in Arithmetic. Arranged 
by W. S. Beaid. Fcap. 8 vo. Without 
Answers, u. With Answers, is. 3d. 

Eas» Dictation and Spelling. By W. 
Williamson, B.A. Fourth Edition. Fcap. 
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* Business, Books on 

Crown Svo. 21. 6 d net. 

A series of volivnes‘dealing with all the most important aspects of commercial and 
financial activity. The volumes are intended to treat separately all the considerable 
industries and forms of business, and to explain accurately and clearly what they do 
and how they do it. Some are illustrated. The first volumes are— 


Ports and Docks. By Douglas Owen. 
Railways. By E. R. McDermott. 

The Stock Exchange. By Chas. Duguid. 
Second Edition. 

The Business of Insurance. By A. J. 
Wilson. * 

The Electrical Industry : Lighting, 
Traction, and Power. By A. G. Whyte, 
B.Sc. 

The Shipbuilding Industry: Its History, 
Science, Practice, and Finance. By David 
Pollock, M.I.N.A. 

The Money Market. By F. Straker. 

The Business Side of Agriculture. By 
A, G. L. Rogers, M.A. 

Law in Business. By H. A. Wilson. 

The Brewing Industry. By Julian L 
Baker, F.I.C., F.C.S. 


The Automobile Industry. By G. de H. 

Stone. ‘ t i 

Mining and Mining Investments. By 
A. Moil. 1 

The Business of Advertising. By Clarence 
G. Moran, BarriSter-at-Law. Illustrated. 
Trade Unions. By G. Drage. 

''Civil Engineering. By "f. Claxton Fidler, 
M.lnst. C.E. Illustrated. 

♦The Coal Industry. By Ernest Aves. 
Illustrated. 

♦The Iron Trade. By J. Stephen Jeans. 
Illustrated. 

♦Trusts and Kartels. By F. W. Hirst. 
♦The Cotton Industrv. By Professor S. J. 
Chapman, Dean of the Faculty of Ojm- 
merce in the Univerviy of Manchester. 
Illustrated. 


Byzantine Texts 

Edited by J. B. BURY, M.A., Litt.D. 


A series of texts of Byzantine Historians, edited by English and foreign scholars. 


Zachariah of Mitylene. Translated,by F. 
J. Hamilton, D.D., and E. W. Brooks. 
Denty 8 vo. 12 s. 6 d. net. 

Evagrius. Edited by Lion Parmentier and 
M. Bidez. Demy Zvo. ios. 6 d. net. 


The History of Pselijjs. Edited by C. 

Sathas. Denty Svo. ijr. net. 

Ectiifsis Chronica. Edited by Professor 
Lambros. Demy 8 vo. 7 s. 6 d. net. 

The Chronicle of Morea. Edited by John 
Schmitt. Demy Svo. tss.net. 


Churchman's Bible, Che 

General Editor, J. H. BURN, B.D., F R.S.E. 

A series of Expositions on the Books of the Bible, which will be of service to the 
general reader in the practical and devotional study of the Sacred Tejft. 

Each Book is provided vt ith a full and clear Introductory Section, in which is 
stated what is known or conjectured respecting the date and occasion of the com¬ 
position of the Book,and anyolher particulars that may help to elucidate its meaning 
as a whole. The Exposition is divided into sections of a convenient length, corre¬ 
sponding as far as possible with the divisions of the Church Lectionary. The 
Translation of the Authorise ft Version is printed in full, such corrections as are 
deemed necessary being placed »n footnotes. 


The Epistle of St. Paul thf Apostle to 
the Galatians. Edited by A. \\^ Robin¬ 
son, M.A. Second Edition. Fcap. 87 >0. 
is. 6 d. net. 

Ecclesiastes. Edited by A. W. Streane, 
D. D. Fcap. 8 vo. is. f>d. net. 

The Epistle of St. Pall the Apostle to 
THE Philippians. Edited by C. JT. D. 
Biggs, D. D. Second Edition. Fcap Svo. 
is 6 d. net. t 


The Epistle of S-i. James. Edit 
H- W. Fulford, M.A. Fcap. 8r 10. i 
net. 


Isaiah. Edited by W. E. Barnes, D.D. 7 W 
Volumes, /'cap. Svo. as. net each. W11 
Map. 

The Epistle of St. Paul the Apos-gus Ti, 
the Ephesians. Edited by G* ( H. Whitaker, 
M.A. Fcap. Svo. is*/)/?, nee. 


r 
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Churchman’s Library, The * * • 


General Editor, J. H. BURN, B.D., F.R.S.E. 

A series of volumes upon such questions as are occupying th| attention of Church 
people at the present timer The Editor has enlisted the services of a band of 
scholars, who, having made a special study of their respective subjects, are m a 
position to furnish the best results of modern research accurately and attractively. . 


The Beginnings of English Christianity. 
By W. E. Collins, M. A. With Map. Crmvn 
%uo. 3 s. 6d. • • 

Some New Testament Problems. By 
Arthur Wrifht, M.A. Crmm Bvo. Ox. 
^he Kingdom of Heaven Hi.he and Here- 
^^aftcr. By Canon Wftterbotham, M.A., 
B. Sc. , LL. B, Crown Br'o. jjx. 6 d. 

The Workmanship of the Prayer Book : 
Its Literary and Liturgical Aspects. By J. 
Bowden, D.D. Second Edition. CrownBvo. 
3J. 6 d. 


Evolution. By F. B. Jevons, M.A., Litt.D. 
Crown Zvo. 35. 6 d. 

TheOld Testament andtheNewScholar- 
ship. By J. W. Peters, D.D. Crown 87 >0. 
6s. 

The Churchman's Introduction to the 
Old Testament. By M. M. Mackay, B.A. 
Crown Sr >0. 3X. 6 d. 

The Church ok Christ. By E. T. Green, 
M.A. Croivn 8 vo. 6s. 

Comparative Theology. By J. A. Mac- 
Culloch. Crown 8 vo. 6s. 


Classical Translations 

Edited by H. F. Fox, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Brasenose College, Oxford. 

Crown 8vo. 

A series of Tjg^nslations from the Greek and Latin Classics, distinguished by literary 


excellence as well as by scholarly accuracy. 

iEnCHvms — Agamemnon, Choephoroe, Eu- 
menides. Translated by Lewis Campbell, 
LL. D. 5X. 

Cicero —De Oratore I. Translated by E. N. 

P. Moor u M.A. 3X. 6d. 

Cicero —Select Orations (Pro Milone, Pro 
Mureno, Philippic 11., in Catilinam). Trans¬ 
lated by Hftb D. Blakiston, M.A. 5X. 
Cicero —De Natura Dconim. Translated by 
F. Brooks, M A. 3x. 6d. 

Cicero— De Officiis. Translated by G. B. 
Gardiner,'M.A. 2 s. 6d. 


Horace —The Odes and Epodes. Translated 
by A. D. Godley, M.A. 2X._ 

Lucian —Six Dialogues (Nigrinu.s, Icaro-Me- 
nippus, The Cock, The Ship, The Parasite, 
The Lover of Falsehood). Translated by S. 
T. dr win, M.A. 3X. 6 d. 

Sophocles —Electra and Ajax. Translated by 
E. I). A. Morshead, M.A. 2X. 6d. 
Tacitus— Agricola and Germania. Trans¬ 
lated by R. B Townsliend. 2f. 6d, 

The Satires of Juvenal. Translated by 
S. G. Owen. 2s. 6 d. 


Commercial Series, Methuen’s 

Edited by H. de B. GIBBINS, Litt.D., M.A. 
Crown Svo. 


A series intended to ai.si.st students and toung men pieparjpg for a commercial 
areer, by supplying useful handbooks of a clear and practical chaiacter, dealing 
,vith those subjects which are absolutely essential in the business life. 


Commercial Education in Theory and j 
Practice. By E. E. Whitfield, M.A. 5J. 

An introduction to Methuen’s Commeicial 
Series treating the question of Commercial 
Education fully from both the point of view 
jflthe teacher and of the parent. 
ifiTisH Commerce and Colonies from 
'Elizabeth to Victoria. By H. de B. 
sGibbins, Litt.D , M.A. Thi*dEdition, sx 

fOMMBRCIAL EXAMINATION PAPERS. By H. 

de B. Gibbins, Litt.D., M.A. ix. 6d. 

?he Economics of Commerce, By H. de 
B. oibbini, Litt. D., JVI. A. Second Edition, 
is. 6d. w 


A German Commercial Reader. By S. E. 
Bally. With Vocabulary. 2x. 

A Commercial Geography of the British 
EMriRR By L. W. Lyde, M.A. Fourth 
Edition. 2s. 

A Commercial Geography of Foreign 
Nat|l>ns. By F. C. Boon, B.A. 2x. 

A Primer of Business. By S. Jackson, 
M.A. Third Edison is. (id. 

Commercial Arithmetic. By F. G. Taylor, 
M.A. Fourth Edition, \s.6d. 

French Commercial Correspondence. By 
S;%E. Bally. With Vocabulary. Third 
Edition, ax. 


[Continued. * 
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UEN*# Commercial Series — continued. 


German Commercial Corkhsi-onubnce. By 
S. E. Bally. With Vocabulary, as. 6 d. 

A French Commekci 4 i. Reader, By S. E. 

Bally. With Vocabulary- Second Edition, is. 
Precis Writing and Office Corklspond- 
■ evce. By E. E. Whitfield, Rl.A. Second | 
Edition. as. 


A Guide to Professions and Business. 
By Jones, is. 6 d. 

The PKiNCii’tWoF Book-keeping byDoubli 
Entry. By J. E. jl. M'Allen, M. A.*' as. 

Commercial Law. By W. Douglas Edwards. 
Second Edition, lm. 


Connoisseur’s Library, The 

* Wide Royal 8 vo. 255. net. <. 

A sumptuous series of 20 books on art, wiitten by experts for collectors, superbly 
illustrated in photogravure, collotype, ancl colour. The technical side of the art is 
duly treated. The first volumes are— 

Mezzotints. By Cyril Davenport. With 40 
Plates in Photogravure. 

Porcelain. By Edward Dillon. With 19 
Plates in Colour, 20 in Collotype, and 5 in 
Photogravure. 

Miniatures. By Dudley Hcatli. With 9 


Plates in Colour, 15 in Collotype, and 15 in 
Photogravure. 

Ivories. By A. Maskcll. With 80 Plates in 
Collotype and Photogravure. 

•English Furniture. By F. S. Robinson. 
With 160 Plates in Collotype and one in 
Photogravure. 


Devotion, The Library of 

With Introductions and (where necessary) Notes. 

Small Pott 8z >o t cloth , 2 s. ; leathery 2s. 6d. net. « 

• c 

These masterpieces of devotional literature are furnished with such ^’itroductions 
and Notes as may be necessary to explain the standpoint of the author and the 
obvious difficulties of the text, without unnecessary intrusion between the author and 
the devout mind. 


The Confessions of St. Augustine. Edited 
by C. Bigg, D.D. Third Editibn. 

The Christian Year. Edited by Walter 
Lock, D. D. Second Edition. 

The Imitation of Christ, Edited by C. 

Bigg, D.D. Fourth Edition. 

A Book of Devotions. Edited by J. W. 

Stanbridge. B.D. Sc~ond Edition. 

Lyra Innocentium. Edited by Walter 
Lock, D.D. 

A Serious Call to a Devout and Holy 
Life. Edited by C. Bigg, D.D Second 
Edition. , 

The Temple. Edited by E. C. ^ Gibbon, 

D.D. 

A Guide to Eternity. Edited by J. W. 
Stanbridge, B.D. 

The Psalms of David. Edited b>* B. W. 

Randolph, D.D. 

Lyra Apostolica. Edited by Canon Scott 
Holland and Canon H. C. Beeching, M-A. 
The Inner Way. By J. Taulcr. Edited by 
A. W. Hutton, M.A. > 

The Thoughts of Pascal. Edited lfy C. 
S. Jcrram, M.A. 


On the Love of God. By St. Francis de 
Sales. ITtlited by W. J. Knox-Littie, M.A. 

A Manual ok Consolation prom the 
Saints and Fathers. Edited by J. H. 
Burn, B.D. 

The Song ok Songs. Edited by B. Blaxland, 
M.A. 

The Devotions ok St. Anselm. Edited by 
C C. J. Webb, M.A. 

Grace Abounding. ByJohnBunyan. Edited 
by S. C. Freer, M A. • 

Bishop Wilson's Sacra Privata. Edited 
by A. E. Burn, B.D. 

Lyra Sacra : A Book of Sacred Verse. 
Edited by H. C. Beeching, M. A., Canon of 
Westminster. 

A DayBook from the Saints andEath 
Edited by J. H. Burn, B. 1 ). 

Heavenly Wisdom. A Selection from the 
English Mystics. Edited by E. C. Gregory. 

Light, Life, and Love. A Selection from th*| 
German Mystics. Edited by W. R. IngeA 
M.A. & ’ 

*The Devout Life of St. Francis de Sales. 

Translated and Edited fc^.T. Barns, A- 
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Methuen’s Half-Crown Library 


CrowtL 8 vo. 

The Life of John Ruskin. • By w. G. 
Colluigwood, M. A. With Portraits. Fourth 
Edition. • 

English Lyrics. By W. E. Henley. Second 
Edition. 

The Golden Pomp. A Procession of English 

J lyrics. Arranged bj» A. T. (juiller Couch. 
econd Edition. 

Chitral : Tii* Story of a Minor Siege. By 
. S ir G. S. Robertson, K.C.S.l. Third 
Edition. Withnumerous 1 lustrations, Map, 
and Plan. 


zs. 6d. net. 

Strange Survivals and Superstitions. By 
S. Baring-Gould. Third Edition. 
"Yorkshire Oddities and Strange Events. 

By S. Baring-Gould. Fourth Edition. 
English Villages. By P. H. Ditchiield, 
M.A., F.S.A. With many Illustrations. 

*A Book of English Prose. By W. E. 

Henley and C. Whibley. 

"The Land of the Black Mountain. 
Being a Description of-Montenegro. By 
R. Wyon and G. Prance." With 40 Illustra¬ 
tions. 


Illustrated Pocket Library of Plain and Coloured Books, The 

Ft ap 8 vo. 3 s. 6d. net each volume. 

A series, in small form, of some of the famous illustrated books of fiction and 
general literature. These are faithfully reprinted from the first or best editions 
without introduction or notes. The Illustrations are chiefly in colour. 


COLOURED BOOKS 


Old Coloured Bwsks. By George Paston. 

With 16 Colou^E Plates. Fcap. B vo. 2 s. net. 
The Life and Death of John My pton, Esq. 
By Nimrod. With 18 Coloured Plates by 
Henry Aiken and T. J. Rawlins. Third 
Edition. 

The Life of a Sportsman. By Nimrod. 

With 35 Coloured Plates by Henry Aiken. 
Handley Ckoss. #y R. S Surtees. With 
xj Coloured Plates and too Woodcuts in the 
Text by J oh# Leech. 

Mr. Sponge’s Sporting Tour. By R- S. 
Surtees. With 13 Coloured Plates and 90 
Woodcuts in the Text by John Leech. 
Jorrocks' Jaunts and Jollii ies. By R. S. 
Surtees. With 15 Coloured Plajes by 11. 
Aiken. 

This volume is reprinted from the ex- 
tremelyeare and costly edition of 1843, which 
contains Aiken's very fine illustration-, 
instead of the usual ones by Phir. 

Ask Mamma. By R. S. Surtees. With r ? 
Coloured Plates and 70 Woodcuts in the 
Text by John Leech. 

The Analysis of,i hf Hunting ¥ if.i n. By 
R. S. Surtees. With 7 Coloured Plates by 
Henry Aiken, and 43 Illustrations on Wood. 
The Tour of Dr. Syntax in Search of 
the Picturesque. By William Combe. 
With 30 Coloured Plates by T. Rowlandson. 
TheJJour of Doctor Syntax, in Search 
cjjr Consolation. By Wiliam Combe. 
■Vith 24 Coloured Plates by T. Rowlandson. 
Thb Third Tour of Doctor Syntax in 
JTearck of a Wife. By William Combe. 
piYith24 Coloured Plates by T. Rowlandson 
TfiF, History of Johnny Quar Genus : the 
W Littl# Foundling of the late Dr. Syntax. 
By the Authjr of ‘ The Three Tours.’ With 
~ ' " Plata* *y Rowlandson, 


24 ^olpured Plat^l 


The English Dance of Death, Aom the 
Designs of T. Rowlandson, with Metrical 
Illustrations by the Author of 'Doctor 
Syntax.' Two Volumes. 

T his book contains 76 Coloured Plates. 

The Dance of Life : A Poem. By the Author 
of ‘Doctor Syntax.' Illustrated with 26 
Colouied Engravings by T. Rowlandson. 

Life *n London : or, the Day and Night 
Scenes of Jeriy Hawthorn, Esq., and n is 
Elegant Friend, .Corinthian Tom. By 
Pierce Egan. With 36 Coloured Plates by 
I. R. and G. Cruikshank. With numerous 
Designs on Wood. 

Real Life in London : or, the Rambles 
and Adve*tures of Bob Tallyho, Esq., and 
his Cousin, The Hon. Tom Dashall. By an 
Amateur (Pierce Egan). With 31 Coloured 
Plates by Aiken and Rowlandson, etc. 
Two Volumes. 

The Life of an Actor. By Pierce Egan. 
With 27 Coloured Places by Theodore Lane, 
and several Designs on Wood. 

The Vicar of Wakefield. By Oliver Gold¬ 
smith. With 24 Coloured Plates by T. Row¬ 
landson. 

A reproduction of a very rare book. 

The Mili»ry Adventures of Johnny 
Newcomt. By an Officer. With 15 Coloured 
Plates by T. Rowlandson. 

The National Sports of Great Britain. 
With Descriptions and 51 Coloured Plates 
by Henry Aiken. 

This book is completely different from the 
large folio edition of 'National Sports’by 
the same artist, and none of the plates are 

• M ' 


simuar. 

The adventures of a Post Captain. By 
A Naval Officer. With 24 Coloured Plates 


Mr^Williams. 


[Continued. 
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TwAllcstrated Pocket Library— continued . 

Gamonia : or, the Art of Preserving Game ; 
and an Improved Mr hod of making Planta¬ 
tions and Coveft, explained and illustrated 
by Lawrence Rawstorne, Esq. With 15 
Coloured Plates by T. Rawlins. 

An Academy for Grown Horsemen : Con¬ 
taining the completest Instructions _ for 
Walking, Trotting, Cantering, Galloping, 
Stumbling, and Tumbling. Illustrated with 
37 Coloured Plates, and adorned with a 
Portrait of the Author- By Geoffrey 
Gambado, Esq. 

Real Life in Ireland, or, the Day and 
Night Scenes of Brian Boru, Esq., and his 

PLAIN 

The Grave : A Poem. By Robert Blair. 
Illustrated by is Etchings executed by Louis 
Schiavonetti from the original Inventions of 
William Blake. With an Engraved Title Page 
and a Portrait of Blake by T. Phillips, R.A. 

The illustrations are reproduced in photo¬ 
gravure. 

Illustrations of the Book of Job. In¬ 
vented and engraved by William Blake. 

These famous Illustrations—21 in number 
—are reproduced in photogravure. 

jEsop's Fables. With 380 Woodcuts by 
Thomas Bewick. 

Windsor Castle. ByW. Harrison Ainsworth. 
With 23 Plates and 87 Woodcuts in the Text 
by George Cruikshank. 


Elegant Friend, Sir Shawn 0 ‘Dogherty. 
By L Real Faddy. With ig Coloured Plates 
by HeathrMarks, etc. 

The Adventures of Johnny Newcomb in 
the Navy. By Alfred Burton. With 16 
Coloured Plates by T. Rowlandson. 

The Old English Squire : A Poem. By 
John Careless, E r q. (With 20 Coloured 
Plates after the style of T. Rowlandson. 

•The English Spy. By Lernard Black- 
mantle. Witl^ 72 Coloured Plate;* by 
Cruikshank, and many Illustrations on 
wood. Two Volumes. r , 

BOOKS 

The Tower of London. By W. Harrison 
Ainsworth. With 40 Plates and 58 Woodcuts 
in the Text by George Cruikshank. 

Frank Fairlegh. By F. E. Smedley. With 
30 Plates by George Cruikshank. 

Handy Andy. By Samuel Lover. Wi A h 24 
Illustrations by the Author. 

The Com pleat Angles, By Izaak Walton 
and Charles Cotton. With 14 Plates and 77 
Woodcuts in the Text. 

This volume is reproduced front the beauti¬ 
ful edition of John Major of 1824. 

The Pickwick Papers. . By Charles Dickens. 
With the 43 Illustrations by Seymour and 
Phiz, the two Buss Plates, and the 33 Con¬ 
temporary Onwhyn PL..es. 


Junior Examination Series 


Edited by A. M. M. Stedman, M.A. Fcap. 8 vo. u. 

This series is intended to lead up to the School Examination Series, and is intended 
for the use of teachers and students, to supply material for the former and practice 
for the latter. The papers are carefully graduated, cover the whole of the subject 
usually taught, and are intended to form part of the ordinary class work. They 
may be used vivd voce or as a written examination. 


Junior French Examination Papers. By 

F. Jacob, M.A. w 

Junior Latin Examination Papers. By C. 

G. Hotting, M.A. Third Edition. 

Junior English Examination Papers. By j 

W. Williamson, M.A, 

Junior Arithmetic Examination Papers. 

By W. S. Beard. Second Edison. I 

Junirr Algebra Examination t apers. By 
S. W. Finn, M.A. j 


J unior Greek Examination Papers. By T, 
C. Weatherhead, M.A. 

Junior General Information Examina* 
1 ion Papers. By W. S. Beard. 

•A Key to the above. Crown Bvo. 3 s. 6d. 
Junior Geography Examination Papers. 
By W. G. Baker, M.A. 

Junior German Examination Papers. By 
A. Vocgelin, M.A. 


Junior School-Books, Methuen’s 

Edited by O. D. Inskip, LL.D., and W. Williamson, B.A. 

A series of elementary books for pupils in lower forms, simply written 
by teachers of experience. 

A Class-Book of Dictation Passac.s. By The Gosprl According to St. M,LJthr% 
W. Williamson, B.A. Tenth Edition. Crown Edited by E. Wilton SouP, M.A. With 
few. is. 6 d. Three Maps. Crowd it. fc/ v 

[Con Mined. 
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• Junior School-Books —continued, 
Thb GospelAccordingtoSt. Mark. Edited 
by A. E. Ruble, D.D. With Tbref Maps. 
Cretan Svo. is. 6d. « # 

A Junior English Grammar. By W. William- 
sorfj B. A. With numetpus passages for parsing 
and analysis, and a chapter on Essay Writing. 
Second Edition. Crown 8 vo. ns. 

A J unior Chemistry. By E. A. Tyler, B. A., 

» F.C.S. With |8 Illustrations. Second Edi- 
* tion. Crown Bvo. as. 6d. 

The Acts qf the Apostles. Edited by A 
E. Rubie/D.D. Crown 8 vo. ... 

Junior French Grammar. By I.. A. 
Somet and M. J. Acatos. Crown Bvo. ns. 
Elementary Experimental Science. Phy¬ 
sics by W. T. Clough, A.R.C.S. Chemistry 


by A.K. Dnnstan, B.Sc. With a Plates and 
154 Diagrams. Crown 8 vo. ns. 61i. 

A Junior Geometi#. By Noel S. Lydon. 

With 230 Diagrams, (frown 8 vo. as. 

*A J unior Magnetism and Electricity. By 
W. T. Clough. With many Illustrations 
Crown 8 vo. 

Elementary Experimental Chemistry. 
By A. E. Dunstan, B.Sc. With 4 Plates 
and 109 Diagrams. Croton 8 vo. as. 

A Junior French Prose Composition. 

By R. R. N. Baron, M. A. Crown Brio. as. 
*Thr Gospri. Accokdin*to St. I.uke. With 
an Introduction and Notes by William 
Williamson, B. A. With Three Maps. Crown 
Bvo. is. 6d. 


Leaders of Religion 

Edited by H. C. BEECHING, M A., Canon of Westminster With Portraits. 

Crown 8 vo. 2.r. net. 


A series of short biographies of the most prominent leaders of religious life 
and thought of all ages and countries. 


Cardinal Newmjln. By R. H. Hutton. 
John WESLEY^By J. II. Overton, M. A 
Bishop Wilberforce. By G. W. Daniell, 
M.A. 

Cardinal Manning. By A. W. Hutton, M A 
Charles Simeon. By H.C. G. Motile, D 1 >. 
John Keble. By Walter Lock, D D. 
Thomas Chalmers. By Mrs. Oliphant. 
Lancfi.oV Andmwes By R. L. Ottlev, 
D.D. Second Edition. 

Augustine foR Canterbury. By F.. L. 
Cutts, D.D. 


William Laub. By W. H. Hutton, M.A. 
Second Edition. 

j John Knox. ByF.MacCunn. Second Edition. 
John Howe. By K F. Horton, D.D. 
Bishop Ken. By F. A Clarke, M.A. 
George Fox, t he Quaker. By T. Hodgkin, 
D.C.L. 

John Donne. By Augustus Jessopp, D.D. 
J'm^iAs Ckanmer. By A J. Mason, D.D 
Bishop Latimer. By R M. Cariyle and A 
J. Carlyle, M.A. 

Blsiiop Butler. By W. A. Spooner, M.A. 


Little Blue Books, The 

General Editor, E. V. LUCAS. 


Illustrated. Demy i6jno. *2s. 6 d. 

A series of books for children. The aim of the editor is to get entertaining or 
exciting stories about normal children, the moral of which is implied rather than 
expressed. 


x. The Castaways of Meadowbank. By j 
Thomas Cobb. I 

a. The Beechnut Book. By Jacob Abbott. 
F.ditedby F.. V. Lucas. 

3. The Air GAn By T. Hilbert. 

4. A School Year. By Netta Syrett. 

5. The Pekles at the Capii al. By Roger 

Ashton. 


f>. Tiif. Treasure of Princegate Priory 
ByT Cobb. • 

Mrs. Barm rry’s General Shop By 
Roger Ashton. • 

S. A Book of Bad Children. By W. T. 
Webb- 

q The lfcsT Ball. By Thomas Cobb. 


Little Books on Art 

• With many Illustrations. Demjfidmo. 2s.6d.net. 

■ A series of monographs in miniature, containing the complete outline of the 
Subject under treatment and rejecting minute details. These books are produced 
iwith the greatest care. Each volume consists of about opo pages, and contains from 
/30 to 40 illustrations, including a frontispiece jn photogravure. 

9 Greek Ascc—Second Edition. H. B. Walters. 1 *' e T Q:m ' 

Bookplate!; EL^lmack. 


1 


Rhwoi.ds, J. Sime. 
omney. George Pastoo. 
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ClTTLK B&JK9 ON km—continued. T 
Watts. R. E. D. Skctchley. 

Leighton. Alice Corkran. 

Velasquez. Wilfrid jWilberforce and A. R. 

Gilbert. C 

Greuze and Boucher. Eliza F. Pollard. 

.Vandyck, m. G. Smallwood- 
Turner. F. Tyrell-Gill. 

DOrer. Jessie Allen. 

Hoffnek. H. P. K. Skipton. 

Holbein. Mrs. G. Fortescue. 

Little Galleries, The 

Demy i6mo. 2 s. 6d. net . « <■. 

A series of little books containing examples of the best work of the great painters. 
Each volume contains 20 plates in photogravure, together with a srfort outline of the 
life and work of the master to whom the book is devoted. 

A Little Gallery ok Reynolds. A Little Gallery of Millais. 

A Little Gallery of Romney. A Little Gallery of English Ports. 

A Little Gallery of Hofpner. 


Burne-Jones. Fortune de Lisle.. 
Rembrandt. Mrs. E. A. Sharp 
Coro - . Alice Pollard and Ethel Birattfngl. 
RaphXel. A. R. Dryhurst. - 
Millet. Netta Peacock. «. 

Illuminated MSS.' J. W. Bradley. 
♦Christ in Art. Mrs. Henry Jenner. 
•Jewellery. Cyril Davenport. 

•Claude. 


Little Guides, The 

Small Pott 8 vo. doth . 2s. 6 d. net.: leather. v. 6 et. net. 


Oxford and its Collfx.es. By J. Wells, 
M.A. Illustrated by E. H. New. Fourth 
Edition. 

Cambridge and its Colleges. By A. 
Hamilton Thompson. Second Edition. 
Illustrated by E. H. New. 

The Malveen Country. By B. C. A. 
Windle, D.Sc., F.R.S. Illustrated by E. 
H. New. 

Shakespeare’s Country. By B. C. A. 
Windle, D.Sc., F.R.S. Illustrated by E, 
H. New. Second Edition 
Sussex. By F. G. Brabant, M.A. Illustrated 
by E. H. New. 

Westminsteh Abbf.y. By G. E. Troutbeck. 

Illustrated by F. D. Bedford, a 
Norfolk. By W. A. Dutt. Illustrated by 
B. C. Boulter. 

Cornwall. By A. L. Salmon. Illustrated 
by B. C. Boulter. 

Brittany. By S. Baring-Gould. Illustrated j 
by J. Wylie. 

Hertfordshire. By H. W. Tompkins, 
F.R.H.S. Illustrated by E. H. New. 

The English Lakes. * By F. G. Brabant, j 
M.A. Illustrated by E. H. New. 


Kf.nt. By G. Clinch. I”v,strated by F. D. 
Bedford. 

Rome By C. G. Ellaby. Illustrated by B. 
C. Boulter. 

The Isle of Wight. By G. Clinch. Illus¬ 
trated by F. D. Bedford. 

Surrey. By F. A. H. Lambert. Illustrated 
by E. H, New. ( 

Buckinghamshire. By jfi. S. Roscoe. Illus¬ 
trated by F. D. Bedford. 1 
Suffolk. By W. A. Dutt. Illustrated by J. 
Wylie. 

Derbyshire. By J. C. Cox, LL.D., F.S.A. 

Illustrated by J. C. Wall. 

The North Riding ok Yorkshire. By J. 
E. Morris. Illustrated by R. J. S. 
Bertram. 

Hampshire. By J. C. Cox. Illustrated by 
M. E. Purser. 

Sicily. By F. H. Jackson. With many 
Illustrations by the Author. 

Dorset. By Frank R. Heath. Illustrated. 
Cheshire. By W. M. Gallichan. Illustrated 
by Elizabeth Hartley. 


?jittle Library, The 

With Introductions, Notes, and Photogravure Frontispieces. 

Small Pott 8 vo. Each Volume , cloth, ij. 6 d. net; leather, 2s. 6 d. net , 

A series of small books under She above title, containing some of the famous w6.ks 
in English and other literatures, in the domains of fiction, poetry, and belles lettrta. 
The series also contains volumes of selections in prose and verse. t 

The books are edited with the most sympathetic and scholarly care. Each o\je 
contains an introduction which gives (1) a short biography of the author: (a) h 
critical estimate of the book, Wh*ie they are necessary, short notes are adCTed av ; 
the foot ef the page. 
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Each volume has a photogravure frontispiece,* nd the books are proBuced^rUft 
great care. 


ENGLISH LYRICS,.A LITTLE 
BOOK OF. 9 

Anaida (Jane), prlde and preju¬ 
dice. Edited by E. V. Lucas. Two 
Volumes. 

NORTHANGER ABBEY. Edited by E. V. 

J.UCAS. k m 

Bacon (Francis), the essays of 
LORD B^CON. Edited by Edward 
^Vright 

’^Barham CR. H.). twe ingoldsby 
LEGENDS. Edited by J. B. Atlay. 
Two Volumes .» 

Barnett (Mtb. p. a.), a little book 

OF ENGLISH PROSE. 

Beckford (William), the history 
OF THE CALIPH VATHEK. Edited 
by E. Denison Ross. 

Blake (William). SELECTIONS FROM 
WILLIAM BLAKE. Edited by M. 
Rerugini. 

Borrow (George), lavengro. Edited 

by F. Hinde^Groome. Two Volumes. 
THE ROMANY RYE. Edited by John 
Sampson. 

Browning (Robert). SELECTIONS 
FROM THE EARLY POEMS OF 
ROBERT BROWNING. Edited by W. 
Hall Griffin, M.A. 

Canning (George). SELECTIONS from 
THE ANTI-JACOBIN: with George 
Canning's additional Poems. Edited by 
Lloyd Saiwers. 

Cowley (Abraham), the essays of 
ABRAHAM COWLEY. Edited by H. C. 

MINCHIN. 

Crabbe (George), selections from 

GEORGE CRABBE. Edit<* by A. C. 
Deane. 

Cralk (Mrs.). John Halifax, 

GENTLEMAN. Edited by Anne 
Matheson. Two Volumes. 

Crawshaw (Richard), the English 
POEMS OF RICHARD CRAWSHAW. 
Edited by Edward Hutton. 

Dante (Alighieri), the inferno of 

DANTE. Translated by H. F. Cary. 
Edited by Paget Toynbee, M.A., D.Litt. 
THE PURGATORIO OF DANTE. Trans- 
lated by H. F. Cary. Edited by Pagkt 
Toynbee, M.A., D.Litt. 

THE PARADISO OF DANTE. Trans- 
faped by H. F. Cary. Edited by Paget 
VOYNBBfe, M.A., D.Litt. 

Eteorge). SELECTIONS FROM 
POEMS OF GEORGE DARLEY. 
A. Streatfeild. 

e (A.' 0.). A LITTLE BOOK OF 
fiHT VERSE. „ 

B(Charlea). CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 
Two Volumes. m 


_irlej 
ITHB 
J Edited by R. 


Perrier (Susan). Marriage. Edited 

by A. Goodrich ■ Ft?eer and Lord 
Iddesleigh. Two Volumes. 

THE INHERITANCE. Two Volumes. • 

GaskeiMMrB.). cranford. Edited by 

E. V. Lucas. 

Hawthorne (Nathaniel). THE SCARLET 
LETTER. Edited by Percy Df.armer. 

Henderson (T. F.). a little book 
OF SCOTTISH VERSE. 

KeatS (John). POEM A With an Intro¬ 
duction by L. Binyon, and Notes by J. 
Masefield. 

Kinglake (A. W.). EOTHF.N. With an 
Introduction and Notes. 

Lamb jfCharles). ELIA, AND THE 
LAST ESSAYS OF ELIA. Edited by 
E. V. Lucas. 

Locker (F.). LONDON LYRICS Edited 
by A. D. Godley, M.A. A reprint of the 
First Edition. 

Longfellow (H. W.). SELECTIONS 
FROM LONGFELLOW. Edited by 
L. M. Faithfuu.. 

Marvell (Andrew). THE POEMS OF 
ANDREW MARVELL. Edited by E. 
Wright. 


Milton (John), the minor poems 

OF JOHN MILTON. Edited by H. C. 
Beeching, M. A., Canon of Westminster. 
MoiP(D.M). MANSIEWAUCH. Edited 
by F. Henderson. 

Nichols (J. B.B.). A LITTLE BOOK OF 
ENGLISH SONNETS. 

Rochefoucauld (La). THE MAXIMS OF 
LA ROCHEFOUCAULD. Translated 
by Dean Stanhope. Edited by G. H. 
PowellP 

Smith (Horaoe and James), rejected 
ADDRESSES. Edited by A. D. Godley, 
M.A. 

Sterne (Laurence), a sentimental 
JOURNEY. Edited by H. W. Paul. 
Tennyson (Alfred, Lord.). THE EARLY 
POEMS OF ALFRED, LORD TENNY- 
SON. Edited by J. Churton Collins, 
M.A. • 

IN MEMORIAM. Edited by H. C. 
Beechinc, M.A. 

THE PRINCESS. Edited by Elizabeth 
Wordsworth. 

MAUD. Edited by Elizabeth Wordsworth. 

Thackeray(W.M.). vanity fair. 

Editdfi by S. Gwynn. Three Volumes. 
PENDENNIS. Edited by S. Gwynn. 


Three Volumes. 

ESMOND. Edited by S. Gwynn. 
CHRISTMAS’BOOKS. Edited by S. Gwynn. 
Vaughan (Henry). THE POEMS OF 
HENRY VAUGHAN. Edited by Edward 


M Hutton. 
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*Th£, LitAk Library— continued. 

Walton (Izaak). the compleat Wf 3 , dswoj- ii(W.). selections from 

ANGLER. Edited by J. Buchan. WORDSWORTH. Edited by Nowell 

f C. Smith 

Waterhouse (Krs. Alfred). A LITTLE Wordsworth (W.) and Coleridge (i. T.). 

BOOK OF LIFE AND DEATH. Edited LYRICAL BALLADS. Edited by Georgs 
.. by. Fourth Edition. Sampson. 

Miniature Library, Methuen’s 

Reprints in miniature of a few interesting books which have qualities of 
humanity, devotion, or literary genius. 


Euphranor : A Dialogue on Youth. By 
Edward FitzGerald. From the edition pub¬ 
lished by W. Pickering in 1851. Demy 
32 mo. Leather, as. net. 

Polonius : or Wise Saws and Modern In¬ 
stances. . By Edward FitzGerald. From 
the edition published by W. Pickering in 
1852. Demy 32 mo. Leather, as. net. 

The RubAiyAt of Omar KhayvAm. By 
Edward FitzGerald. From the rst edition 
of 1859, Third Edition. Leather, is. net. 

The Oxford 

Fcap. 8 vo. Each volume, cloth , 

These books are written by scholars 

literary skill with the power of popular 

authentic material. 

Dante Alighieri. By Paget Toynbee, M. A., 
D.Litt. With 1? Illustrations. Second 
Edition. 

Savonarola. By E. L. S. Horsburgh, M.A. 
With re Illustrations. Second Edition. 

John Howard. By E. C. S. Gibson, D D., 
Vicar of Leeds. With 12 Illustrations. 

Tennyson. By A. C. Benson, M A. With 
9 Illustrations. 

Walter Rai.f.igh. By I. A. Taylor With 
ra Illustrations. 

Erasmus. By E. F. H. Capey. With 12 
Illustrations. 

The Young Prktendf.r. By C'. S. Terry. 
With 12 Illustrations. 


The Life of Edward, Lori Hfrbert of 
Cherbury. Written by himself. Fro®- < 
the edition printed at Strawberry' HilK'Si 
the year 1764. Medium 32 mo. Leather, 
as. net. ' 

The Visions of Dom Francisco Qubvbdo 
Villegas, Knight of the Order of St. 
James. Made English by R. L. From the 
edition printed for H. Herringman, 1668. 
Leather, as net. 

Poems. By Dora Greenwell. From the edi¬ 
tion of 1848. Leather, as. net. 

Biographies 

2 s. 6 d. net ; leather , 3??*^. net. 

of repute, who combine knowledge and 

presentation. They are illustrated from 

I Robert Burns. By T. F. Henderson. 

I With 12 Illustrations. 

Chatham. By A. S. jW'Dowjfll. With 12 
Illustrations. 

St. Francis of Assisi. By \nna M. Stod- 
dart. With 16 Illustrations. 

Canning. By W A. Phillips. With 12 
Illustrations. 

Beaconsfikld. By Walter Sichel. With 12 
Illustrations. 

Gof.the. ^By H. G. Atkins. With 12 Illus¬ 
trations 

*Fenelon. By Viscount St. Cyres. Witfcj 
12 Illustrations, 


School Examination Series 

Edited by A. M. M. STEDMAN, M A. Crown 8 vo. 2 s. 6 d. 


French Examination, Papfrs. By A. M. 
M. Stedman, M.A. Thirteenth Edition. 

A Key, issued to Tutors and Private 
Students only to he had cr application 
to the Publishers. Fifth Edition. 
Crown tvo. 6s. net. 

Latin Examination Papers, By A. M. M. 
Stedman, M.A. Twelfth Edition 
Key (Fourth Edition ) issued as above. 
6 s. net. 

Greek Examination Papers.* By A. M. M. 
Stedman, M.A. Seventh Edition. 

Key (Second Edition)vis&ntA as above. 
6 s. net. f p 

German Examination Papers. By R. J. 
Month, Fifth Edition 


Key (Second Edition\ issued as above. 
6 s. net. 

History and Geography Examination 
Papers. By C. H. Spence, M.A. Third 
Edition. 

Physics Examination Papers. By .R. E. 

Steel, M.A., F.C.S. 

General Knowledge Examination 
Papers. By A. M. M. Stedman, Mi'A. 
Fifth Edition. 1 

Key (Third Edition ) issued as above. 
is. net. q Vj 

Examination Papers in Enit.isk History. 

By J. Tait Plowden-V^dlaw, B.A, 
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Social Questions of To-day • 

Edited by H. DE B. GIBiyNS, Litt.D., M.A. Crown 8 vo. 2 s. 6 d. 

A series of volumes upon tftose topics of social economic, and industrial interest 
that ate foremost in tljp public mind. 

Each volume is written’ by an author who is an acknowledged authority upon the 
subject with which he deals. 


T%tDB Unionissu—Njjav and Old. By G. 
nowell. Thira Edition. 

The Co-opei^.tive Movement To-day. By ' 
G. J. Holyoake. Fourth Edition. 

OF PoVEK TY. «tfy J- A Hobson, , 
M.A. Fifth Edition. 

The Commercewbf Nations. By C. F. 1 
Bastable, M.A. Third Edition. , 

TheAlien Invasion. By W. H. Wilkins,B. A. j 

The Rural Exodus. By P. Andetsouj 
Graham. 

Land Nationalization. By Haiold Cox, 
B.A. 

A Shorter Working Day, By II, tie Gibbins 
i«d R. A. Hadfield. 

Back ’io 1 he Land. An Inquiry into Kuial 
Depopulation—p By H. E. Moore. 

Trusts, Pools^ind Corners. By J. Stephen 
Jeans. 


The Factory System. By R. W. Cooke- 
Taylor. 

Thf, State and its Children. By Gertrude 
Tuck well. 

Women's Work. By ^ady Dilke, Miss 
Bulley, and Miss Whitley. 

Socialism and Modern Thought. By M. 
Kauffmann. 

The Problem of the Unemployed. ByJ. 
A. Hobson, M.A. 

Life in West London. By Arthur Sherwell, 
M.A. Third Edition. 

Railway Nationalization. By Clement 
Edwards. 

Workhouses and Pauperism. By Louisa 
Twining. 

University and Social Set tlements. By 
W. Reason. M.A. 


Methuen's Standard Library 

Edited by SIDNEY LEE. In Sixpenny Volutncs. 

Messrs. Methue^ are publishing a new scries of reprints containing both books of classical 
repute, whicl»re accessible in various forms, and also some larcr books, of which no satisfactory 
edition at a moderate price is in existence. It is their ambition to place the best books of all 
nations, and particularly of the Anglo-Saxon race, within the reach of cvciy reader. All the 
great masters of Poetry, Drama, Fiction, History, Biography, and Philosophy will be repre¬ 
sented. Mr. Sidney Lee is the Gcneial Editor of the Libiary, and he contributes a Note to 
each book. The characteristics of Methuen's Standard Library aie five : — 1. Soundness 
of Ticxt. 2. Completeness. £ Cheapness. 4. Clearness of Type. 5. Simplicity. 
In a few cases very long books are issued as Double Volumes at One Shilling net or as Treble 
Volumes at One Shilling and Sixpence net. The volumes may also be obtained in cloth at 
One Shilling net, or in the case of a Double or Treble Volume at One and Sixpence net or 
Two Shillings net. . 

These are the early Books, all of which are in the Press— 

The Works ok Wiieiam Shakespeare. In 
10 volumes. 

Vol. 1 .—The JVmpest; The Two Gentlemen 
of Verona; The Merry Wives of Windsor; 

Measure for Measure; The Comedy of 
Errors. , , 

Vol.1I.— Much Ado About Nothing ; Love s 
Labour’s Lost; A Midsummer Nights 
^■Oream; The Merchant of Venice; As You 
F Like ft. 

^ Vol. ill. —The Taming of the Shrew ; All s 
I Welt that Ends Well; Twelfth Night; The 
Winter's Tale. , , 

•Vol. lv.—TheLifeamlDeathofKing John; _ 

The Tragedy of King Richard the Second; ThePoems anB^lays of Oliver Goldsmith. 
The Fir*t Part o^King Henry iv.; The On -He Imitation of Christ. By Thomas 


•Vol v.—The Life (fr King Henry v, ; 'I he 
Fust Part of King Henry vi. ; The Second 
Part of King Henry vi. 

*Vol vi.—The Third Part of King Henry vi.: 
The Ttagedy of King “Richard in.; The 
Famous History of the Life of King 
Henry vni. 

T he Pit grim’s Progress. By John Bunyan. 
The Novels of J-* ne Ausien, In 5 volumes. 

Vol. —Sense and Sensibility. 

The English Works of Francis Bacon, 
Lord Vrrulam. 

Vol. 1.—EHhoys and Counsels and the New 
Atlantis. 

Poems andtPi 


Second Aut of King Henry iv. 


[Continued, 
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Methuen's Standard Library— continued. 


The Works or Ben Jonson. In about 12 
volumes. * 

•Vol. 1.-The C*se is Altered; Every Man 
in His Humour; Every Man out of His 
, Humour. 

•Vol. 11.—Cynthia's Revels ; The Poetaster. 
The Prose Works or John Milton. 

"Vol. 1.—Eikonoklastes and The Tenure of 
Kings and Magistrates. 

Select Works of Edmund Burke. 

Vol. 1.—ReflectionsontheFrenchRcvolution, 
The Works of Hiqn'Ry Fielding. 

Vol. I.—Tom Jones. (Treble Volume.) 

The Poems of Thomas Chatterton. In 2 
volumes. 

•Vol. I.—Miscellaneous Poems. 

"The Life of Nelson. By Robert Southey. 
The Meditations of Marcus Aurelius. 

Translated by R. Graves. 

The History of the Decline and Fai l of 
the Roman Empire. By Edward Gibbon. 
In 7 volumes. 

The Notes have been revised by J. B. 
Bury, Litt.D. 

The Plays of Christopher Marlowe 
*Vol. 1.—Tamburlane the Great; The Tragi¬ 
cal History of Doctor Faustus. 

•The Natural Hi story and Antiquities of 
Selbokne. By Gilbert White. 


The Poems of Percy Bysshe Shelley. In 
4 w>luine|| 

"Vol. 1.—-Alastor; The Daemon ofthe^orld; 

The Revolt of Iskun, etc. 

"Vol. 11.—Prometheus Unbound; TheCenci; 
The Masque of Anarchy; Peter Bell the 
Third ; Ode to Liberty ; The Witch of 
Atlas; Ode to Naplrs; (fedipus Tyrannfs. 
The text has been revised by C. D. Locock. 
*The Little Flowers of St. Francis. 

Translated by W. Hey wood. m 

The Works of Si*'Thomas Browne.* In ^ 
volumes. 

"Vol. 1.—Religio Medici iftd Urn Burial. 

The Poems of John Milton. In 2 volumes. 
"Vol. 1.—Paradise Lost. 

"Vol. 11.—Miscellaneous Poems and Paradise 
Regained. 

Select Works of Sir Thomas More. 

•Vol. 1.—Ulopia and Poems. 

"The Analogy of Religion, Natural and 
Revealed. Byjosepli Butler, D.D. * 
"Thk Plays of Philip Massinger. 

Vol. 1.—The Duke of Mij^n; The Bond- 
man ; The Roman Actor. 

"The Poems of John Keats. In 2 volumes. 
"The Republic of Plato. Translated by 
Taylor and Sydenham. 


Technology, Textbooks of 

Edited by Professor J. WERTHEIMER, F.I.C* 
Fully Illustrated. 


How to Make a Dress. By J. A. h. Wood. I 
Third Edition . Crown 8 vo. is. 6 d. 1 

Carpentry and Joinery. By F. C. Webber. 

Third Edition. Crownizo. 3s. 6d. 
Practical Mechanics. By Sidnef H, Wells. 

Third Edition Croivn 8 vo. 3 s. 6d. 
Practical Physics. By H. Stroud, D.Sc., 
M.A. Crown 8 vo. 3* 6 d. 

Millinery, Theoretical and Practical 
By Clare Hill. Second Edition. Crown ivo. 

2J. | 

Practical Chemistry. Part 1 By W. 
French, M.A. Crown Bvo. Third Edition. 
if. 6d. • 


Practical Chemistry. Part 11. By W, 
French, M.A., and T. H. Boardman, M.A. 
Croivn Svo. is. 6d. 

Technical Arithmetic and Geometry. 
By C. Millis, M.l.M.E. Cumin Si'e. 
3f. 6 d. 

An Introduction to the Study Tex¬ 
tile Design. By Aldred F. Barker. Demy 
8 vo. 7f. 6 d. 

Builders’ Quantities. By II. C. Grubb. 
Crown 8 vo. 4f. M. 

Repouss£ Metal Work. By A. C. Horth. 
Crown 8 vo. 2s. td. ' 


* Theology, Handbooks of 

Edited by R. L. Ottley, DtD., Professor of Pastoral Theology at Oxford, 
and Canon of Christ Church, Oxford. 

The series is intended, in part, to furnish the clergy and teachers or stydentl^tf 
Theology with trustworthy Text-bdoks, adequately representing the present positioit 
of the questions dealt with; in part, to make accessible to the reading public aiL 
accurate and concise statenyv.it of facts and principles in all questions bearing om 
Theology and Religion. >l 

The XXXIX. Articles of the Church of An Introduction to the Histor# or V 
England. Edited by E. C. S. Gifeon, Religion. By F. 1 B. Jettons, M.A., 
D.D. Third and Cheaper Edition in ons 1 Litt.D. Third Edition. Demy 8 vo. 
Volume- Demy tv*. 12s. 6 d. \| 1 os. 6d. * ' f; 

JT l T 
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HaH»*ooks of Theology— continued. 

The Doctrine of the Incarnation, fiiy R. 
Lj Ottley, D.D. Second §nd (Cheaper 
Edison. Demy 8 vo. 12j. 6 d. 

An Introduction to "Aie History of the 
Creeds. By A. E. Burn. B.D. Demy 
8 vo. ior. 6 d. 


The Philosophy of Religion in England 
> and America. By Alfred Caldecott, D.D. 

Demy 8 vo. iox. 6 a. • 

A History of Early Christian Doctrine. 
ByJ. F. Bethune Baker, M.A. Demy Hvor 
10s. 6 d. 


* * •Westminster Commentaries, The 

Genosa-l Editor, WALT ER LOCK, D.D., Warden of Keble College, 

^ Dean Ireland's Professor of Exegesis in the University of Oxford. 

The object of each commentary is primarily exegetic.il, to interpret the author's 
meaning to the present generation. The editors will not deal, except very subor¬ 
dinate^, with questions of textual criticism or philology ; but, taking the English 
text in the Revised Version as their basis, they will try to combine a hearty accept¬ 
ance of critical principles with loyalty to the Catholic Faith. 


The Book of Genesis. Edited with Intro¬ 
duction and Notes by S. R. Driver, D.D. 
Fourth Edition Demy 8 do. 10 s. 6d. 

The Book of Jon. Edited by E. C. S. Gibson, 
D.D. Second Edition. Demy 8vo. 6s. 
The Acts of tuk Apostles. Edited by R. 
B. RackbatnJ^I. A. Demyivo. Second, and 
Cheaper Edition, ios, 6 d. 


The First Epistle of Paul the Apostle 
to the Corinthians. Edited by H. L. 
Goudge, M.A. Demy 8 vo. 6s. 

The Epistle of St. James. Edited with In. 
troduction and Notes by R. J. Knowling, 
M.A. Demy 8 vo. 6s. 


Part II. —Fiction 


AlbUMSi (E. Marta* SUSANNAH AND 
ONE OTHER. Fourth Edition. Crown 
B vo. 6f. 

THE BLUNDER OF AN INNOCENT. 

Second Edition. Crown 8 vo. 6 j. 
CAPRICIOUS CAROLINE. Second Edi¬ 
tion. Crown 8 vo. 6s. _ 

LOVE AND LOUISA. SecoM Edition. 


Crown 8 vo. 6s. 

PETER* A PARASITE. Crown 8 vo.. 6s. 
•THE BROWN EYES OF MARY. Crown 
81 to. 6s. 

Anstey (F.), Author of 'Vice Versa..’ A 
BAYARD FROM BENGAL Illustrated 
by Bernard Partridge, Third Edition. 
Crown 8 vo. jjj. 6 d. 

Bacheller (Irving), Author of 1 Eben Holden. 1 
DARREL OFTHE BLESSED ISLES. 
Third Edition. Crown 8 vo. 6s. 

Bagot(Richard), a roman mystery. 

Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

I PASSPORT. Crown 8 vo. 6s. 

_f (Andrew). See Shilling Novels. 
g-GOUld (S ). ARMINELL. hfth 

/ Edition. Crown 8 vo. 6s. 

R 1 TH. Fifth Edition. Crown 8 vo. 6s. 
IN THE ROAR OF THE SEA. Seventh 
i Edition. Crown 8 vo. 6s. 

#CHEAP JACK ZIT^L Fourth Edition. 
Crown ZvB 6s. 

MARGERY Qf »QUKTHER. Third 
Edition. mCroVMt 8 vo. 6s. 


THE*QUEEN OF LOVE. Fifth Edition. 
Crown 8 vo. 6s. 

JACQUETTA. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 6 s. 
KITTY ALONE. Fifth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
NOlCMI. Illustrated. Fourth Edition. Croton 
8 vo. 6s. 

THE BROOM-SQUIRE. Illustrated. 

Fourth Edition. Crown 8 vo. 6s. 
DARTMOOR IDYLLS. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
THE PENNYCOMEQUICKS. Third 
Edition. Croton 8 vo. 6s. 

GUAVAS THE TINNER. Illustrated. 

Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
GLADYS. lllustratdd. Second Edition. 
Crown 8 vo. 6f. 

PABO THE PRIEST. Crown 8 vo. 6s. 
WINEFRED. Illustrated. Second Edition. 

Crown 8 vp. 6s. . 

ROYAL G/ORGIE. Illustrated. Cr. 8 vo. 6s. 
MISSQUAiLET Illustrated. CrtnvnZvo. 6s. 
CHRIS OF ALL SORTS. Crown 8 vo. 61- 
IN DEW ISLAND. Second Edition. Crown 
8 vo. JSs. 

LITTLE TU’PENNY. A New Edition. 6 d. 

See also Shilling Novels. 

Barlow (jflfee). THE LAND OF THE 
SHAMROCK. Crown ivo. 6s. See also 
Shilling No'flb. 

BarM(Robert). IN THE MIDST OF 

ALARMS, Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

/ * A book which has abundantly satisfied us 
by it^gapital humour . 1 —Daily Chronicle. 
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■ftlEFMUTABLE MANY. Third Edition. 
Croton 8 vo. 6s. 

‘There is much insight in it, and much 
excellent humour . 1 —1 fatly Chronicle. 

THE COUNTESS TEKLA. Third Edition. 
Crown 8 vo. 6s. 

' ‘Of these mediaeval romances, which are 
now gaining ground, “ The Countess Tek I a ” 
is the very best we have seen. —Pall Mall 
Gazette. 

THE LADY ELECTRA. Second Edition. 
Crown 8 vo. 6s. 

THE TEMPESTUOUS PETTICOAT. 

Third Edition. 'Crown Bvo. 6s. 

See also Shilling Novels. 

Begbie (Harold). THE adventures 

OF SIR JOHN SPARROW. CrozvnBvo. 6s. 
BellOC(Hilaire). EMMANUEL BURDEN, 
MERCHANT. With 36 Illustrations by 
G. K. Chesterton'. Second Edition. 
Croton Bvo. 6s. 

Benson (E. F.). See Shilling Novel*. 
Benson (Margaret). SUBJECT TO 
VANITY. Croton 8 vo. jr. 6 d. 

Besant (Sir Walter). See Shilling Novels 
Bourne (Harold C.). See V. Langbridge. 
Burton (J. Bloundelle). THE YEAR 
ONE: A Page of the French Revolution. 
Illustrated. Croton Bvo. 6s. 

THE FATE OF VALSEC. Crown Bvo 6s. 
A BRANDED NAME. Croton 8w?. 6 s. 

See also Shilling Novels. 

CapeS (Bernard), Author of 'The Lake of 
Wine.’ THE EXTRAORDINARY CON- 
FESSIONSOF DIANA PLEASE. Third 
Edition. Crown Bvo. 6s. 

*A JAY OF ITALY. Crown Bvo. 6s. 

Chesney (Weatherby). the tragedy 
OF THE GREAT EMERALD. Crown 
Boo. 6s. 

THE MYSTERY OF A BUNGALOW. 

Second Edition. Crown Bvo. 6s. 

See also Shilling Novels. 

Clifford (Hugh), a free lance of 

TO-DAY. Crown Bvo. 6s. 

Clifford (Mrs. W. K.). See Shilling Novels 
and Books fox Boys so d Girls. 

Cobb (Thomas), a chance of face. 

Crown Bvo. 6s. 

Corelli (Marie), a romance of two 

WORLDS. Twenty-Fifth Edition. Crown 
Bvo. 6s. , 

VENDETTA. Twenty-First Editicn. Crown 
Bvo. 6r. 

THELMA. Thirty-Second Editton. Crown 
Bvo. 6s. 

ARDATH: THE STORY OF A I)EAD 
SELF. Fifteenth Edition. Crown Bvo. 6s. 
THE SOUL OF LILITH. 7 W U Edition. 

Crown Bvo. 6s. f 

WORMWOOD. Fourteenth Edition. Crown 
Spa 6s. C— 

BARABBAS: A DREAM OF THE 
WORLD’S TRAGEDY. Fortieth Edi 
tion. Crown Bvo. 6s. / 


The tender reverence of the treatment 
and the imaginative beauty of the writing 
have reconciled us t* the daring of the con- 
ceptlbn. (This “Dream of the World's 
Tragedy" is a lofty and not inadequate 
paraphrase if the "supreme climax of the 
inspired narrative.’— Dublin Review. 

THE SORROWS OF SATAN. Forty- 
Ninth Edition. Crown Bvo. 6s. 

‘A very powerful"pie^e of work. . . 

The conception is magnificent, and is likely 
to win an abiding place withiitthe memory 
of man. . .. The author has immense coin^ 
mand of language", and a limitless audacitj^ 

.... This interesting and r^p&rkable romance 
will live long after much*of the ephemeral 
literature of the day is forgotten. . - . A 
literary phenomenon . . . novel, and even 
sublime. —W, T. Stead in the Review of 
Reviews. 

THE MASTER CHRISTIAN 165/A 
Thousand. Crown Bvo. 6s. 

‘It cannot be denied that "The Master 
Christian ” is a powerful book ; that it is one 
likely to raise uncomfortable questions in all 
but the most self-satisfied V’lders, and that 
it strikes at the root of the failure of the 
Churches—the decay of faith—in a manner 
which shows the inevitable disaster heaping 
up. . . . The good Cardinal Bonpr6 is a 
beautiful figure, fit to stand beside the good 
Bishop in “ Les Misdrables," It is abot.l: 
with a serious purpose exp'assed with absolute 
unconventionality and passion. . . . And this 
is to say it is a book wort’i reading.’— 
Examiner. 


TEMPORAL POWER : A STUDY IN 
SUPREMACY. 130/A Thousand. Crown 
Bvo. 6s. 

‘ It is impossible to read such a work as 
“ Tempd^ii Power” without becoming con¬ 
vinced that the story is intended to convey 
certain criticisms on the ways of tiiewoild 
and certain suggestions for the betterment 
of humanity. ... If the chief intention of 
the book was to hold the mirror up to shams, 
injustice, dishonesty, cruelty, and neglect 
of conscience, nothin g but praise can be given 
to that intention.’— Morninr Post. 

GOD’S GOOD MAN: A SIMPLE LOVE 
STORY. 134/A Thousand. CrownBvo. 6s. 
Cotes (Mrs. Everaxd). See Sara Jeannette 
Duncan. 


uouereii (Constance). THE viRGlb 
AND THE SCALES. Second Edit-on 
Crown Bvo. 6s. 0 

Crane (Stephen) and Barr (Robert] 

THE O’RUDDY. Crown Bvo. 6s. 
Crockett (S. RA Author of‘The Raiders' 
etc. LOCHINVAR. Illustrated. Secant 
Edition. Crown Bvo. 6s. 

THE STANDARD BEARER. CrowtPtoo, 

6 S . T g, 

Croker(B.M.). ANGER., Fourth Edition. 
Crown Bvo. 6s. , (.; 

V 


A 



IJlCTION 


PEGGY OF THE BARTONS. Sixth Edit. 

Crown '8vo. 6s. 

THEOLDCANTONMENT. Crown&vo. 6s. , 
A STATE SECRET. Third EHiiion?Crown! 

Sva «. 6d. 1 

TO HaNNA, Second Edition. Crown Bvo. 6s. 
1 HE HAPPY VALLEY. Third Edition. 
Crown 8 vo. 6s. 

•TRANSPLANTED. Crown too. 6s. 
StWBOn (A. 4). • DANIEL WHYTE. 

C rown Bvo. 3^. 6 d. 

Doyle (A.»Conan), Author of ‘Sherlock 
w ‘The White Company,’ etc. 

R®UND THE RE» LAMP. Ninth 
Edition. Crown 8 vo. 65. 

Duncan. (Sara^Jeannette) (Mrs. Everard 
Cotes). THOSE DELIGHTFUL 
AMERICANS. Illustrated. Third 
Edition. Crown Bvo. 6s. 

THE POOL IN THE DESERT. Crown 
8 vo. 6s. 

A VOYAGE OF CONSOLATION. Crown 
8 vo 31. 6 d. 

Fiadlater(J. H.). THE green graves 

OF BALGOWRIE. Fifth Edition. 
Crown Bvo. ^s. 

Findlater (Mary). A NARROW way. 

Third Edition. Crow Bvo. 6f. 

THE ROSE OF JOY. Second Edition. 
Crown 8 vo. 6s. 

See also Shilling Novels. 

Fitzpatrick (K.) the weans at 

ROWAkLAN. _ Illustrated. Second Edi- 
lion . Crown 8^. 6s. 

Fitzstephem (Gerald). MORE KIN 
THAN KFND. Crown 8 vo. 6 s. 

Fletcher (J. s.). lucian the 

DREAMER. Crown 8r '0. 6s. 

Fraser (Mrs. Hugh), Author of 1 The Stolen 
Emperor.' THE SLAKING OF THE 
SWORD. Crown Bvo. 6s. # 

*TIIE SHADOW OF THE LORD. Crown 
8 vo. 6s. 

Gerardcborothea), Author of ‘ Lady Baby 1 
THE CONQUEST OF LONDON. 
Second Edition. Croton 87 >0. 6s, 

HOLY MATRIMONY. Second Edition. 
Crown 87 >o. 6v. 

MADE OF MONEY. Crown 8 vo. 6s. 

THE BRIDGE OF LIFE. Crown Bvo. 6s. 
♦THE IMPROBABLE IDYLL. Crown 
8 vo. 6j. 

See also Shilling Novels. 

Gerard (Emily). THE HERONS’ 
TOWER. Crown 8 vo. 6s. 

Gi^flng (George), Author of 1 Demos,’ 1 In 
A the* ear of Jubilee,' etc. THE TOWN 
■TRAVELLER. Second Edition. Crown 
fB vo. 6s. 

See also Shilling Novels. 

GWg (Charles). bunter’S CRUISE. 

m Illshtrated. Crown Bvo. y. 6 d. 

*Hurod(F.) IFranceffForbes Robertson). 

THE TAMING OF*THE BRUTE. Crown 

8 Iff. 9 6s, 9 
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Herbertson (Agnes G.). 

DEAN. Crown Bvo. 6s. 

Hichens (Robert), the prophet of 

BERKELEY SQUARE. Second Edition 
Crown 8 vo. 6r. • 

TONGUES OF CONSCIENCE. Second 
Edition. Crown 8 vo. 6s. 

FELIX. Fourth Edition. Crown 8p 0. 6s. 

THE WOMAN WITH THE FAN. Sixth 
Edition. Crown 8 vo. 6s. 

BYE WAYS. Crown 8 vo. 3$. 6d. 

THE GARDEN OF ALLAH. Tenth 
Edition. Crown 87 to. 6s. 

•THE BLACK SPANIWL, Croivn 8 vo. 6s. 

HobbeB (John Oliver), Author of ‘ Robert 
Oiangc.’ THE SERIOUS WOOING. 
Crown 8 7jo. 6s. 

Hope (Anthony). THE GOD IN THE 
CAR. Tenth Edition. Crown B vo. 6j. 

1 A very remarkable book, deserving of 
critical analysts impossible within our limit; 
brilliant, but not superficial; well considered, 
but not elaborated; constructed with the 
proverbial art that conceals, but yet allows 
itself to be enjoyed by readers to whom fine 
literary method is a keen pleasure.’— The 
World. 

A CHANGE OF AIR, Sixth Edition. 
Crown 8 vo. 6s. 

‘A graceful, vivacious comedy, true to 
human nature. The characters are traced 
with a masterly hand.’— Times. 

A MAN OF MARK. Fifth Edition. Crown 
87 fb. 6s. 

‘Of all Mr. Hope’s books, ‘A Man of 
Mark” is the one which best compares with 
“ The Prisoner of Zenda.” ’ — National 
Observer. 

THE CHRONICLES OF COUNT AN¬ 
TONIO. Seventh Edition. Crown Bvo. 6s. 

‘ It isTt perfectly enchanting story of love 
and chivalry, and pure romance. The 
Count is the most constant, desperate, and 
modest and tender of lovers, a peerless 
gentleman, an intrepid fighter, a faithful 
friend, and a magnanimous foe.’— Guardian. 

PHROSO. ' Illustrated by H. R. Millar. 
Sixth Edition. Croton 81 >0. 6s. 

‘ The tale is thoroughly fresh, quick with 
vitality, stirring the blood.’— St. James's 
Gazette. _ 

SIMON Tps LE. Illustrated. Sixth Edition. 
Crown 4 vo.' 6s. 

’There is searching analysis of human 
lature, with a most ingeniously con¬ 
structed plot Mr. Hope has drawn the 
contrasts of his women with marvellous 
subtlety and delicacy. ’— Times. 

THE KINSte MIRROR. Fourth Edition. 
Crown 87><l\6j. 

‘In clegaAe, delicacy, and tact it ranks 
wAh the bast of his novels, while in the 
wide range of its portraiture and the subtilty 

/of its analysis it surpasses all his earlier ■ 

, venflres. —Spectator. 
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QUlSfcNTE. Fourth Edition . Crown 8 vo. 

6s. 

‘The book is notable for a very high 
literary quality, and an impress of power and 
mastery on every page.’— Daily Chronicle. 
THE DOLLY DIALOGUES. Crown 8 vo. 

*A SERVANT OF THE PUBLIC. Crown 
8 vo. 6s. 

*Hope (Graham), Author of ‘ A Cardinal and 
his Conscience,' etc., etc. THE LADY 
OF LYTE. Crown Bvo. 6s. 

Hough (Emerson). THE MISSISSIPPI 
BUBBLE. Iilufcraled. Crown 8rw. 6.r. 

•Housman (Clemence). AGLOVALE de 
GALIS. Ciown Bvo. 6s. 

Hyne (C. J. Cutcliffe), Author of * Captain 
Kettle.’ MR. HORROUKS, PURSER. 
Third Edition. CrotvnBvo. 6s. 

Jacobs (W. W.). MANY CARGOES. 
Twenty-Seventh Edition. Crown 8 vo. 
3J. 6 d. 

SEA URCHINS. Eleventh Edition. Crown 
8 vo. ^s. 6 d. 

A MASTER OF CRAFT. Illustrated. Sixth 
Edition. Croton 8 vo. 3$. 6d. 

‘Can be unreservedly recommended to all 
who have not lost their appetite for whole¬ 
some laughter.’— Spectator. 

‘The best humorous book published for 
many a day.'— Black and White. 

LIGHT FREIGHTS. Illustrated. Fourth 
Edition. Croton B vo. 3J. 6 d. 

‘ His wit and humour are perfectly irre- J 
sistible. Mr. Jacobs writes of skippers, and ! 
mates, and seamen, and his crew are, the 
jolliest lot that ever sailed.’ —Daily News, j 
‘Laughter in every page.’— Daily Mail. ' 

James (Henry). THE SOFT SIDE. Second I 
Edition. Crown 8 vo. 6s. 

THE BETTER SORT. CrownSvo. 6s I 
THE AMBASSADORS. Second Edition, j 
Crown Bvo. 6s. 

THE GOLDEN BOWL. Third Edition 1 
Crown 8 vo. 6s. 

Janson (Gustaf). abraham s sacri- | 

FICE. Croton 8~’o. »‘6r 

Keays (H. A. Mitchell), hi-: that ! 

EATETH BREAD WITH ME. Crown 
8 vo. 6s. 

Langbridge (V.) and Bourne (C. 
Harold), the vali.lSa of in. 1 

HERL'I \NCE. Crown Bvo. h. i 

T Wless (Hon. Emily). See Shilling Novels. I 
Lawson (Harry), Author of 'When ti e ■ 
Billy Boils.’ CHILDREN OF THE j 
BUSH. Crown Bvo. 6s. ” I 

Le Queux (W.). THE HUNCHBACK OF 
WESTMINSTER. ThbdEdtiiOn. Crown ' 
Boo. 6s. / 

THE CLOSED BOOK. /Jhird Edition. 

Crown Bvo. 6s. £ 

THE VALLEY OF THE SHADOW. 
Illustrated. Third Edition. Crown 
6s. 


BEHIND THE THRONE. Crown Bvo. 

6s. 

Levett-Yeats (S.). OR RAIN. Second 
1 Edition. Grown Bvo. 6s. 

Linton (E. Lynn). THE TRUE HISTORY 
OF JOSHUA DAVIDSON, Christfln and 
Communist. Twelfth Edition. Medium 
Bvo. 6 d. 

Long (J. Luther), Co-Author of ‘The 
Darling of the God%’ MADAM-E 
BUTTERFLY. Croton Bvo. 3s. 6d. 
SIXTY JANE. Croton Bvo. 6c. 

Lyall (Edna). DERRICK VAUGHAN, 
NOVELIST. feW Thousand. Cm BvdP 
6 d. 

McCarthy (JUBtin H.), AtKhor of ‘ If I were 
King.' THE LADY OF LOYALTY 
HOUSE. Third Edition. Crown Bvo. 
6s. 

THE DRYAD. Second Edition. Crown Bvo. 


6s. 

Macnaughtan(S.). the FORT UN EOF 
CHRISTINA MACNAB. Third Edition. 
Crown Bvo. 6s. * 

Malet (Lucas). COLONEL ENDERBY'S 
WIFE. Third Edition, proton Bvo. 6s. 
A COUNSEL OF PERFECTION. New 
Eldition. Crown 87/0. 6s. 

LITTLE PETER. Second Edition. Crown 


87-0. 3$. 6 d. 

THE WAGES OF SIN. Fourteenth Edition. 
Crovm Bvo. 6s. 

THE CARISSIMA. Fourth Edition. Crown 
Bvo. 6s. 

THE GATELESS BARRIER,, Fourth Edi- 
tion. Crown Bvo. 6s. 


‘In “The Gatdess Barrier" it is at once 
evident that, whilst Lucas Malet has pre¬ 
served her birthright of originality, the 
artistry, the actual writing, is above even 
the higHn’evel of the books that were born 
before .’—Westminster Gatettc. 

THE HISTORY OF SIR RICHARD 
CALMADY. Seventh Edition. * 

‘A picture finely and amply conceived. 
In the strength and insight in which the 
story has been conceived, in the wealth of 
fancy and reflection bestowed upon its exe¬ 
cution, and in the r : : -erity of its 

pathos throughout, 1 ■ ID: ii.rd Calmady” 

must rank as the great novel of a great 
writer.’— Literature. 

‘ The ripest fruit of Lucas Malet's genius. 
A picture of maternal love by turns tender 
and terrible ’— Spectator. 

1 A remarkably fine book, wjth a S^ble 
motive and a sound conclusion.'-— P :, ~* 
Mann (Mrs. M. E.). OLIVIA’S SL 
Second Edition. Crown Bvo. 6s. 

A LOST ESTATE. A New 
Croton Bvo. 6s. 


MME/ . 
Edition. 


THE PARISH OF HILBY. A New motion*. 

Crown Bvo. 6s. ‘ . 

•THE PARISH NURSE. (Sown Bvo. 6s. 
GRAN’MA’S JANE. CAwnBvo. Cs. f 

^ <?■ 
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MRS. PETER HOWARD. Crown 8 vo. 6s. 
A WINTER'S TALE. A New Edition. 
Crown 8 vo. 6s. 

ONE ANOTHER'S BURDENS. f A New t 
Edjfion. Crown 8 vo. 6s. 

See also Books for Soys and Girls. 
Marriott (Charles). Author of ‘ The 
Column.’ GENEVRA. Second Edition. 
Cr. 8 vo. 6j. 

Mfcrsh (Richarfl. ffHE Twickenham 

PEERAGE. Second Edition. Crozvn 8vo. 
6s. • 

A DUEL. Crozvn 8vo. 6s. 

~»TH*; MARQUIS OF PUTNEY. Crown 
8 vo. 6s. 

See also Shiflfhg Novels. 

MaBOll (A. E. W.). AuLhor of ‘ The Courtship 
of Morrice Buckler,’ ‘Miranda of the Bal¬ 
cony,’ etc. CLEMENTINA. Illustrated. 
Crown 8 vo. Second Edition. 6f. 

Mathers (Helen), Author of ‘ Cornin’ thro’ 
the Rye.’ HONEY. Fourth Edition. 
Crown 8z>o. 6.?. 

GRIFF OF GRIFFITHSCOUKT. Crown 
8 vo. 6s. 

•THE FERiyjMAN. Crown Bvo. 6s. 
•Maxwell (wT B.), Author of ‘The Ragged 
Messenger.’ VIVIEN. Crozvn 8 vo. 6s. 
Meade (L. T.). DRIFT. Crown &vo 6s. 
RESURGAM. Crozvn 8 vo. 6s. 

See also Shilling Novels. 

Meredith (Ellis), heart of my 

HEART. Crown 8 vo. 6s. 

‘BUSS Molly’ JThe Author of). THE 
GREAT JR.ECONCILER. Crozvn Zoo. 
6s. W 

Mitford(Bertram). Titf sign of thk 

SPIDER. Illustrated. Sixth Edition. 
Crozvn 8 vo. 3 s. 6d. 

IN THE WHIRL OF THE RISING. 

Third Edition. Crozvn 8vo. Jr 
THE RED DERELICT. Second Edition. 


CUNNING MURRELL. Crown 8m* 6sZ 
‘Admirable. . . . Delightful humorous 
relief ... a most artistic and satisfactory 
achievement. ’ — Sp&lator. 

THE HOLE IN THE WALL. Third Edi. 
tion. Crozvn Bvo. 6j. 

‘ A masterpiece of artistic realism. It has 
a finality of touch that only a master may 
command.’— Daily Chronicle. 

‘An absolute masterpiece, which any 
novelist mightbe proudtoclaim.’— 

‘ “The Hole in the Wall" is a masterly 
piece of work. His characters are drawn 
with amazing skill. Extraordinary power.’ 
—Daily Telegraph. 

•DIVERS VANITIES. Crown 8 vo. 6s. 
Neshit <E.). (Mrs. E. Bland). THE RED 
HOUSE. Illustrated. Fourth Edition. 
Crozvn 8 vo. 6r. 

See also Shilling Novels. 

Norris (W. E.). THE CREDIT OF THE 
COUNTY. Illustrated. Second Edition. 
Crozvn 8 vo. 6s. 

THE EMBARRASSING ORPHAN. Crown 
8 vo. 6s. 

NIGEL'S VOCATION. Crozvn 8vo. 6s. 
BARHAM OF BELTANA. Second Edit ion. 
Crozvn Zvo. 6s. 

See also Shilling Novels. 

Ollivant (Alfred). OWI) BOB, THE 
GREY DOG OF KENMUIR. Eighth 
Edition. Crown 8710. 6s. 

Oppenheim (E. Phillips). MASTER OF 

SWllN. Third Edition. Crozvn 8 vo. 6s. 
Oxenham (John), Author of ‘Barbe of 
Grand Bayou.' A WEAVER OF WEBS- 
Si cond Edition. Crown 8 z>o. 6s 
THE GATE OF THE DESERT. Fourth 
Edition. Crown 8 vo. 6s. 

Pain (Barry), three fantasies. 

Crozvn %7/o. is. 

LINDLEY KAYS. Third Edition. Crown 


Crozvn 8vo. 6s. 

Moutresor (F. F.), Author of ‘ Into the 
Highways and Hedges.’ Tills ALIEN. 
Third Edition. Crovm 8vo. 6s. 

Morrison (Arthur), tales of mean 

STREETS. Sixth Edition. Crown 8vo. 
6s. 

‘A great hook. The authoi's method is 
amazingly effective, and produces a thrilling 
sense of reality. The writer lays upon us a 
master hand. The bool; is simply appalling 
and irresistible in its interest. It is hurnoi- 
ous also ; without humour it would not make 
dthc made it is ceriain to make.’-— World 
A CHILD OF THE JAGO. Fourth Edition. 

« Crozvn 8 vo. 6s. 

• ‘The book is a masterpiece Tail Mali 
Gazette. 

TO LONDON TOWN. Second Edition. 
C%wn Bvo. 6s. 

'This i^the new* Mr. Arthur Morrison, 
:ious and Under, sympathetic and | 
n.'—DaiQ Telegraph. 


8r 10. 6s. 

Parker (Gilbert). PIERRE AND His 
PEOPLE, Sirth Edition. 

‘Stories happily conceived ami finely 
executed. There* is stiength and genius 
in Mr. Parkei’s style .’—Daily Telegraph. 

MRS. FALCHION Fifth Edition. Crozvn 
8 vo. 6j. * 

‘A splendid study of character.’— 
AthetuAm. 

THE TRANSLATION OF A SAVAGE. 
Second Edition Crown 8 vo 6s. 

THE TRAIL OF THE SWORD. lllus- 
trated. Eighth Edition. Crozvn 8vo. 6s. 

‘il rousing and dramatic tale. A book 
like this is a joy inexpressible.’ — Daily 
Chroemt^ 

WHEN VA\lOND CAME TO PONTIAC: 
The Story^>f a Lost Napoleon, Fijth 
Edition. Crozvn Bzio. 6s. 

^*Here we find romance—real, breathing, 

0 living romance. The character of Valinonc^ 

’ is d^wn unerringly .'—Pall Mall Gazette. 
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All mwe&turer of THE NORTH: 

The Last Adventures of ‘Pretty Pierre.' 
Third Edition. Crown 8 vo. 6s. 

1 Thepresent book is^ull offine and moving 
stories of the tfreat North.' — Glasgow 
Herald. 

THE SEATS OF THE MIGHTY. Illus- 
trated. Thirteenth Edition. Crown 8m 
6s. 

‘Mr. Parker has produced a really fine 
historical novel.'— Athenaum. 

‘ A great book.’— Black and White. 

THE BATTLE Oh" THE STRONG: a 
Romance of Twl Kingdoms. Illustrated. 
Fourth Edition. Crown 8 vo, 6s. 

* Nothing more vigorous or more human 
has come from Mr. Gilbert Parker than 
this novel.’— Literature. 

THE POMP OF THE LAVILETTES. 
Second Edition. Crown 8 vo. 3 s. 6d. 

‘Unforced pathos, and a deeper knowledge 
of human nature than he has displayed be¬ 
fore. ’—Pali Mall Gazette. 

Pemberton (Max), the footsteps 

OF A THRONE. Illustrated. Third 
Edition. Crown 8 vo. 6s. 

I CROWN THEE KING. With Illustra¬ 
tions by Frank Dadd and A. Forrcstier. 
Crown Bvo. 6s. 

Phillpotts (Eden). LYING PROPHETS. 
Crown Bvo. 6s. 

CHILDREN OF THE MIST. I i/th Edi¬ 
tion, Crown Bvo. 6s. 

THE HUMAN BOY. With a Frontispiece. 
Fourth Edition. Crown 8 vo. 6s. 

‘Mr. Phillpotts knows exactly what 
school-boys do, and can lay bare their 
inmost thoughts; likewise he shows an ali- 
pervading sense of humour.’— Academy. 

SONS OF THE MORNING. Second 
Edition. Crown 8 vo. 6s. u 
‘ A book of strange power and fascination.’ 
—Morning Post. 

THE RIVER. Third Edition. Cr. 8 vo. 6s. 
“‘The River” places Mr. Phillpotts in 
the front rank of living novelists. '—Punch. 

‘Since “Lorna Dftone" we have had 
nothing so picturesque as this new romance.' 
—Birmingham Gazette. 

‘Mr. Phillpotts’s new book is a master¬ 
piece which brings him indisputably into the 
front rank of English noveIists.’A Pall Mall 
Gazette. 

‘This great romance of the River Dart. 
The finest book Mr. Eden Phillpotts has 
written.*— Morning Post. 

THE AMERICAN PRISONER. Third 
Edition. Crown Bvo. 6s. 

THE SECRET WOMAN. FouiiJnEdition. 
Crown Bvo. 6s, 

•KNOCK AT A VENTURE Crown Bvo. 

6s. See also Shilling Novels. j" \ 

PicfcthaH (Maraaduke). SAiD YHE 
HSHERMAN. Fifth Edition. Crovf>. ; 
Bvo. 6s. t -1 


( 

*BRENDLE. Crown Bvo. 6f. 

*6,' Author of 'Dead Man's Rock.’ THE 
WHITE WOLF. Second Edition. Crown 
, Bvo. % 6r. t 

Rhys (Grace). THE WOOING OF 
SHEILA. SecondnEdition. Crown Bvo. 
6s. 

THE PRINCE OF LISNOVER. Crown 
Bvo. 6s. 

Rhys (Graoe) and AaoVier. THE DI¬ 
VERTED VILLAGE. With Illustrations 
by Dorothy Gwyn Jeffrws. Crown 

Ridge (W. Pett* LOST PROPERTY^ 

Second Edition. Crown 8m 6s. 

ERB. Second Edition. CfVwn 8m 6x. 

A SON OF THE STATE. Crown Bvo. 

3x. 6 d. 

A BREAKER OF LAWS. Crown Bvo. 
6d. 

MRS. GALER’S BUSINESS. Second 
Edition. Crown Bvo. 6s. 

SECRETARY TO BAYNE, M.P. Crown 
Bvo. is. 6d. 

Ritchie‘(Mrs. David G.). THE TRUTH- 
FUL LIAR. Crown Bvo. 

Roberts (C. G. D.). THIT r HEART OF 
THE ANCIENT WOOD. Crown Bvo. 
3-r. 6d. 

Russell (W. Clark). MY DANISH 
SWEETHEART. Illustrated. Fifth 
Edition. Crown Bvo. 6s. 

HIS ISLAND PRINCESS, illustrated. 

Second Edition. Crown ovo. 6s. 

See also Shilling Novels. . 

Sergeant (Adeline). ANTHEA’S WAY. 

Crown Bvo. 6s. 

THE PROGRESS OF RACHEL. Crown 
Bvo. 6s. 

THE MYSTERY OF THE MOAT. Second 
Edition.itCroivnBvo. 6s, 

MRS. LYGON'S HUSB\ND. Cr. Bvo. fs. 

See also Shilling Novels. 

Shannon (W. F.). THE MESS DECK. 
Crown Bvo. 3 s. 6d. 

See also Shilling Novels. 

Sonnichsen (Albert), u ic lp s EA vaga¬ 
bonds. Crown Bvo. 6s. 

Thompson (Vance). SPINNERS OF 
LIFE. Crown Bvo. 6s. " 

*Urquhart(M.) A TRAGEDY IN COM¬ 
MONPLACE. Crown Bvo. 6s. 
Waineman (Paul). BY A FINNISH 
LAKE. Crown Bvo. 6s. 

THE SONG OF THE FOREST. Crown 
Bvo. 6x, See also Shilling Novels. Vb. 

Watson (H. B. Marriott). ALARUMS 
AND EXCURSIONS. Crown Bvo. 6 sM 
CAPTAIN FORTUNE. Second EaitioL 
Crown Bvo. 6s. 

♦TWISTED EGLANTINE. With 8 Illus. 
t rat ions by Frank Craig. CrownBvfi 6s. . 
See also Shilling Novels. . 

Wells (H. G.) THE SKA LADY, Crown 

Bvo. 6s. * .> 
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WWiWfltttnUyV Author of* A Gentleman 
of France.' UNDER THE "RED ROBE. 
With Illustrations by R. C. WocytmixE. 
Nineteenth Edition. Crow$8vo. 6s. a 
White (Stewart R). Author of * The Blazed 
ML 1 CONJUROR’S HOUSE. A 
Romance of the Free Trail. Second Edition. 


Crown 8 vo. 6s. 


White (Percy), the system. Third 

• Edition. Cro%n 8 Vo. 6s. 

*THE PATIENT MAN. Crown 8 vo. 6r 


William BOB (Mrs. C. N.), Author of * The 
_ Barnstormers.' THE ADVENTURE OF 
m PRINCESS SYLVIA^ Crown 8vo. 3 s. 6d. 
THE WOMAN WHO DARED. Crown 
8 vo. 6s. * 


THE SEA COULD TELL. Second EMition. 
Crown B vo. 6s. 

THE CASTLE OF THE SHADOWS. 
Third Edition. Crown 8 vo, 6s. 

See also Shilling Novels. 

Williamson (C. N. and A. M.). THE 
LIGHTNING CONDUCTOR: Being the 
Romance of a Motor Car. Illustrated. 
Eleventh Edition. Crown 8 vo. 6s. 

THE PRINCESS PASSES. Illustrated. 

Fourth Edition. Crown 8?><\ 6 s. 

*MY FRIEND THE CHAUFFEUR. With 
16 Illustrations. Crown 8 vo. 6s. 
*Wyllarde (Dolf), Auftor of ‘ Uriah the 
Hittite.’ THE FORERUNNERS. Crown 
8 vo. 6s. 


Methuen’s Shilling Novels 

Crown 8 vo. Cloth, u. net. 

Encouraged by the great and steady sale of their Sixpenny Novels, Messrs. Methuen have 
determined to issue a new series of fiction at a low price under the title of * Methuen's Shilling 
Novels.' These books are well printed and well bound in cloth, and the excellence of their 
quality may be gauged from the names of those authors who contribute the early volumes of 
the series. 

Messrs. MdRuien would point out that the books are as good and as long as a six shilling 
novel, that they are bound in cloth and not in paper, and that their price is One Shilling net. 
They feel sure that the public will appreciate such good and cheap literature, and the books can 
be seen at all good booksellers. 

The first volumes are— 


CURGENVEN 


Balfour (Andrew), vengeance is 

MINE* 

TO ARMS. w 
Bartug-Gould (S,). MRS. 

OF CUIKENVEN. 

DOMITIA. 

THE FROBISHERS. 

Barlow (Jane). Author of ‘Irish Idylls. 

FROM THE EAST UNTO THE WEST 
A CREEL OF IRISH STORKS. 

THE FOUNDING OF FORTUNES. 

Barr (Robert), the victors. 
Bartraln (George), thirteen even- 
ings. 

Benson (E. F.), Author of ‘Dodo.’ THE 
CAPSINA. 

Besant (Sir Walter). A five-years* 
TRYST 

Bowles (G. Stewart). A stretch off 
THE LAND. 

Brooke (Emmah the POET’S child. 
Bullock (Shan F.). the barrys. 

THE CHARMER. 

THE SQUIREEN. 

TJHE RED LEAGUERS. 

Norton tJ* Bloundelle). across the 
i salt seas. 

%HE CLASH OF ARMS. 

denounced. 

Oheaney (We&therby). the baptist 
J»N<£ 

THE BRANDED BRINCE. 

THE FOUNDERED GALLEON. 

TOPP. • 


Clifford (Mrs. W. K.). A FLASH OF 

SUMMER. 

ColHngwood (Harry). THE DOCTOR 
OF THE ‘JULIET.’ 

Cornfield (L. Cope). SONS OF ADVER¬ 
SITY. 

Crane (Stephen). WOUNDS IN THE 
RAIN. 

Denny (C. E.). THE ROMANCE OF 
UPFORD MANOR. 

Dickson (Harris). THE BLACK WOLF’S 
BREED. 


Embree (E. C. F.). THE HEART OF 
FLAME. 


Fenn (G. Manville). an ELECTRIC 
SPARK. . 

Findlater (Mary). OVER THE HILLS. 
Forrest (R. E.). THE SWORD OF 
AZRAEL. * 


Francis (M. E.). MISS ERIN. 

Gallon CBIm). RICKERBY’S FOLLY. 
Gerard Dorothea). THINGS THAT 
HAVE HAPPENED. 

Glanville (Ernest). THE DESPATCH 
RIDER. 

THEdOST REGIMENT. 

THE INCA’S TREASURE. 
GordOSMdBlien). MRS. CLYDE. 
WORLITS’SkEOPLE. 

Goss (C. F.V thk REDEMPTION OF 
SA.VID CuRSON. 

Hdfts (A. G.). JAIR THE APOSTATE. 
Hamilton (Lord.Ernest). MARY HAMIL* 
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Harrtson (Mxs. Burton). A princess- ! Penny (Mrs. F. JL). A MIXED MARRi. 

OF THE HILLS. Illustrated. ! AGE. 

Hooper (I.). the singer of marly, , PhillppttB (Eden). THE STRIKING 
Hough (Emerson}. n rHE Mississippi b hours. # 

BUBBLE. T r FANCY FREI 

•lota’ (Mrs. Caflyn). anne maule- 


WITH HOOPS 


(1 

VERER 

Kelly (Florence Finch). 

Of Steel. 

Lawless (Hon. Emily), maelcho. 
Linden (Annie), a woman of senti¬ 
ment. 

JOSIAH’S WIFE. 
THE AUTOCRATS. 
THE STORY OF 


THE PUPPET 


Lorimer (Normal 
Lush (Charles K.V 
Macdonnell (A.). 

TERESA. 

Macgrath (Harold). 

CROWN. 

Mackie (PaulineBradford). TH E voice 

IN THE DESERT. 

M'Queen Gray (E.) my stewardship. 
Marsh (Richard). THE SEEN AND 
THE UNSEEN. 

GARNERED. 

A METAMORPHOSIS. 

MARVELS AND MYSTERIES. 

BOTH SIDES OF THE VEIL. 

Mayall (J. W.). the cynic and the 

SYREN. 

Meade (L T.). OUT OF THE FASHION. 
Monkhouse (Allan), love in a life. 
Moore (Arthur). THE KNIGHT PUNC¬ 
TILIOUS. 

Nesbit (Mrs. Bland). THE LITERARY 

SENSE. 

Norris (W. E.). an octave. 

Oliphant (Mrs.). THE PRODIGALS. 
THE LADY'S WALK. 

SIR ROBERT S FORTUNE. 

THE TWO MARY'S. 


FANCY FREE. . 

Randal (J.). auntmbethia’S button. 
Raymond (Walter). FORTUNE'S Dar. 
LING. 

Rhys (Grace). THE DIVERTED VILL- 
AGE. * f $ 

Rickert(Edith). OUT OF THE CYPRESS 
SWAMP. 

Roberton (M. H.). a gallant Quaker. 
Saunders (MarAudl). ROSE A CHAlW 
LITTE. 

Sergeant (Adeline). ACCUSED AND 

ACCUSER. 

BARBARA’S MONEY. 

THE ENTHUSIAST. 

A GREAT LADY. 

THE LOVE THAT OVERCAME. 

THE MASTER OF BEECHWOOD. 
UNDER SUSPICION. 

THE YELLOW DIAMOND. 

Shannon (W. F.). J 1 M TWELVES. 

Strain (E. H.). ELMS LIE’S- DRAG NET. 
Stringer (Arthur), the siEVER poppy. 
Stuart (Esm£). chkistalla. 
Sutherland (Duchess of). ONE HOUR 
(AND THE NEXT. 

Swan (Annie). LOVE GROWN COLD. 
Swift (Benjamin) SORDON. 

Tanqueray (Mrs. B. M,-», TH«E ROYAL 
QUAKER. * 

Trafford-Taunton (Mrs. E. W.). SILENT 
DOMINION. V 

Waineman(Paul). A heroine from 

FINLAND. 

Watsonm B. Marriott-). THE SKIRTS 
OF HAPPY CHANCE. 


Books for Boys and (Jirls 


Crown 8z>o. 31 . 6d. 


The Getting Well of Dorothy. By Mrs. 
W. K. Clifford. Illustrated by Gordon- 
Browne. Second Edition. 

The Icelander’s Sword. By S. Baring- 
Gould. 

Only a Guard-Room Dog. By Edith E. 
Cuthell. 

The Doctor of the Juliet. By Harry 
Collingwood. 

Little Peter. By Lucas Malet. Second 
Edition. 

Master Rockafbllar’s Voyage. By W. 
Clark Russell. » 


The Secret of Madame de Mohluc. By 
the Author of “ Mdlle. Mori.” 

S yd Belton : Or, the Boy who would not go 
to Sea. By G. Manville Fenn. 

The Red Grange. By Mrs. Moleaworth! 

A Girl ok the People. By L. T. Meade. 
Hepsy Gipsy. By L. T. Meade. 2f. 6 d. 
The Honourable Miss. By L. T. Meade. 
There was once a Prince. By Mrs. M. E. 

Mann. v 

When Arnpld comes Home. By Mrs. M. FI 
Mann. s 


The Novels of Alexandre Dumas 


1 it c Cd. Double Volumes , is. 

The Three Musketeers. With a long The Corsican Brothers. 

Introduction by Andrew Lang. Dgtble Georges. (f 

volume. Crop-Eared Jacquot^ Jane- Etc. 

The Prince of Thieves. Second Editiot. , Twenty Years After. ft Dout>» volume, 
Robin Hood A Sequel to the above, Amaury. t. ‘ r 
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The Castle or EppsTejn. 

The Snowball, and Sultanetta. 

Cecile; or, The Wedding Gown. # 

Act£. * . 

Th^, Black Tulip. w 

The Vicomte de Bragelonne. 

Part i. Louis de la Valli&re. Double 
Volume. 

Part ll. The Man in the Iron Mask. 
• Double VaJuwe. 

The Convict’s Son. 

The WoDW-Leader. 

Nanon; or, The Women’s War, Double 
^jlume. • 

Pauline; Murat; and Pascal Bruno. 
The AdventuW;s of Captain Pamphile. 
Ffrnande. 

Gabriel Lambfrt. 

Catherine Blum. 

The Chevalier D’Harmental. Double 
volume. 

Sylvandire. 

The Fencing Master. 

'Fhe Reminiscences of Antony. 
"Conscience. 

*Thf Rfg^t’s Daughter. A Sequel to 
Chevaliertl’ Iiarment.il. 

Illuitrated Edition. 

The Three Musketeers, Illustrated in 
Colour by Frank Adams. 2 s 6d . 

The Prince of, Thieves. Illustrated in 
Colouaby Fr^ik Adams. 2 s . 


Robin fiooD the Outlaw. ^llus*at«jfin _ 
Colour by Frank Adams, as. 

The Corsican Brothers. Illustrated in 
Colour by A. M. • 1 ‘Lellan. is. 6 d. 

The Wolf-Leader, illustrated in Colour 
by Frank Adams, is. 6 d. 

Georges. Illustrated in Colour by Munro Qrr. 

25 . 

Twenty Years After. Illustrated in Colour 
by Frank Adams. 35. 

Amaury. Illustrated in Colour by Gordon, 
Browne, as. * 

The Snowball, and Sultanetta. Illus¬ 
trated in Colour by FAmk Adams. 25. 

"The Vicomte de Bragklonne. Illustrated 
in Colour by Frank Adams. 35. 6 d. 

"Ckop-Karfd Jaujuot; Jane; Etc. Illus¬ 
trated in Colour by Gordon Browne. 15. 6 d. 

The Castle of Eitstein. Illustrated in 
Colour by Stewart Orr. 15. dd. 

*ActH. lllustiated in Colour by Gordon 
Biowne. is. 6d. 

"Cecill ; ok, The Wedding Gown. Illus¬ 
trated in Colour by D. Murray Smith. 
is . 6 d . 

*Tiih Adventures of Captain Pamphile. 
Illustrated in Colour by Frank Adams. 
is 6 d. 

"Feknandf, Illustrated in Colour by Munro 
On. 2 r, 

"The Black Tulip. Illustrated in Colour by 
A. Orr. i4. 61/. 


Methuen’s Sixpenny Books 


l 


lusten (Jane). PRIDE and pre¬ 
judice. 

iaden-Powell (Major-General R. S. S.). 
THE DOWNFALL OK PREMPEH 

laffOt (Richard). A roman:mystery. 
laffour (Andrew). BY STROKE OF 

SWORD. _ 

arink-Gould (S.). FURZE BLOOM. 
:heap JACK ZITA. 

:iTTY ALONE. 

IRITH. 

'HE BROOM SQUIRE. 

n the Roar of the sea. 

fOEMl. • 

, BOOK OF FAIRY TALKS. lllustiated 
■ITTLE TU’PENNV. 

HE FROBISHERS. 


♦WINEFRKD. 

Barr (Robert). Jennie Baxter, 

JOURNALIST. 

IN THE MIDST OF ALARMS. 

THE COUNTESS TEKLA 
THE MUTABLE MANY. 

Benson (E. F.). dodo. 
Bloundelle-Burton (J.). ACROSS THE 

SHIRLEY. 

THE HEART OF 


«ALT SEAS. 
Brontfi (Gharlotti). 
Brownelr(C. L). 

% JAPAN. * ' 


Caffyn (Mrs.), ‘ Iota.' ANNE MAULF.- 
VERER. 

Clifford (Mrs. W. K.). A FLASH OF 

SUMMER. 

MRS. IfcEITH’S CRIME. 

Connell (F. Norreys). THE NIGGER 
KNIGHTS. 

"Cooper (E. H.). A FOOL’S YEAR. 
"Corbett (Julian). A BUSINESS IN 
GREAT WATERS. 

Croker (Mrs. B. M.). PEGGY OF THE 
BARTONS. • 

A STATE SECRET. 

ANGEL. • JOHANNA. 

Dante (Alighieri). THE VISION OF 
DANkE (CARY). 

Doyle (ffTConan). ROUND THE RED 
LAMP. 

Duncan (Sarah Jeannette). A VOYAGE 

OF CONSOLATION. 

THOSE DELIGHTFUL AMERICANS. 
EUdl (George). THE MILL ON THE 
FLOSS. 

Findlffft/ (Jane H.). THE GREEN 
GRAVE. OF BALGOWRIE. 

(Tons). RICKERBY’S FOLLY. 

_ _1 (Mrs.). CRANFORD. 

RY BARTON. 

.TH AND SOUTH. 
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Gear# WtM holy Matri- 
MONY. 

THE CONQUEST OFJLONDON. 
OlMlOg(OtOTge). THBrTOWN TRAVEL¬ 
LER. 

THE CROWN OF LIFE. 

COsavllle (Ernest), the inca’s 

TREASURE. 

THE KLOOF BRIDE. 

Glelg (Charles). bunter’S cruise. 
Grimm (The Brothers). GRIMM'S 
FAIRYTALES. Illustrated. 

Hope (Anthony), a man of mark. 

A CHANGE OF A?R. 

THE CHRONICLES OF COUNT 
ANTONIO. 

PHROSO. 

THE DOLLY DIALOGUES. 

Hormmg (E. W.). DEAD MEN TELL 
NO TALES. 

Ingraham (J. H.): the throne of 

DAVID. 

Le Queux (W.). the hunchback of 

WESTMINSTER. 

Linton (E. Lynn), the true his¬ 
tory OF JOSHUA DAVIDSON. 
Lyall(Edna). derrick vaughan 
Halet (Lucas), the carissima. 

A COUNSEL OF PERFECTION. 

Mann (Mrs. M. E.) MRS. PETER 
HOWARD. 

A LOST ESTATE. 

THE CEDAR STAR. 

Mnrchmont (A. W.). MISER HOAD- 
LEY’S SECRET. 

A MOMENT’S ERROR. 

Marryat (Captain). PETER simple. 
JACOB FAITHFUL. 

Marsh (Richard), the Twickenham 

PEERAGE. 

THE GODDESS. 

THE JOSS. 

Ma8on(A. E. w.). Clementina. 
Mathers (Helen), honey. 

GRIFF OF GRIFFITHSCOURT. 

SAM’S SWEETHEART. 

Meade (Mrs. L. T.). drift. 

Mltford (Bertram), the sign of the 
SPIDER. 

Montrfaor (F. F.). the alien. 


Moore (ArthurV THE GAY DECEIVERS 
Morrison (Arthur). the HOLE IN 
THE^ALL. u 
M esbit %.). THE REt> HOUSE. 

Norris (W.E.|(r HIS GRACE. 

GILES INGILBY. t- 

THE CREDIT OF THE COUNTY. 

LORD LEONARD. 

MATTHEW AUSTIN. . 

CLARISSA FURIOSA.< , 0 

Oliphant (Mrs.). THE LADY’S WALK. 
SIR ROBERT’S FORTUNE. 

Opjenhelm (E. Phillips). MASTER OF 

Parker (Gilbert). THE pomp of the 
LAVILETTES *'* 

WHEN VALMOND CAME TO PONTIAC. 
THE TRAIL OF THE SWORD. 
Pemberton (Max). THE FOOTSTEPS 
OF A THRONE. 

I CROWN THEE KING. 

FhiHpotts (Eden). THE HUMAN BOY. 
•CHILDREN OF THE MIST. 

Ridge (W.Pett). A SON of THE STATE. 
LOST PROPERTY. 

GEORGE AND THE GENERAL. 
Russell (W. Clark). A MARRIAGE AT 
SEA. 

ABANDONED. 

MY DANISH SWEETHEART. 

Sergeant (Adeline), THE MASTER OF 
BEECHWOOD. 

BARBARA'S MONEY. .. . 

THE YELLOW DIAMOND. 

Surtees (R. S.). HANDLE.Y CROSS. 

Illustrated. 

MR. SPONGE’S SPORTING TOUR. 
Illustrated. 

ASK MAMMA. Illustrated, jt, 

Valentine (Major E. 8.). VELDT AND 

LAAGER* 

Walford (Mrs. L. B.) MR. SMITH. 

THE BABY’S GRANDMOTHER. 

Wallace (General L6w). BEN-HUR. 

THE FAIR GOD. 

Watson (H. B. Marriot). THE adven¬ 
turers. 

Weekes (A. B.). PRISONERS OF WAR. 
Wells(H.G.). THE STOLEN BACILLUS. 








